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Be happy-be gay- 


see the Caribbean the Alcoa cruise way 


These happy young people of the Dominican Republic are dancing the Carabiné and 
having the time of their lives. But it’s nothing compared with the wonderful time you 
can have on an Alcoa Caribbean cruise. In addition to the excitement of visiting such 
colorful places as the Dominican Republic, an Alcoa cruise provides a completely re- 
laxing vacation on a luxurious, air-conditioned ship. All staterooms are outside with 
private baths, there’s an outdoor pool, smart lounges afford a background for hours of 
pleasant companionship, and the cuisine and service are all that one could ask for. 
These 16-day de luxe cruises sail every Saturday from New Orleans—visit Jamaica 
Venezuela, Trinidad and the Dominican Republic or Curacao. There also are frequent 
sailings by Alcoa’s modern 12-passenger freighters from New York, Montreal and New 
Orleans. These ships provide leisurely, informal cruises of from 10 to 42 days, with a 

variety of itineraries. For details on both 

types of cruises see your travel agent or write 

to Alcoa, Dept. “‘H”’ for descriptive folders. 


Visit the Dominican Republic 
during the “International Fair for Peace 


and Progress,” opening December 20, 1955. 
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Sales-minded executives can profit by exami 


ning the Carib- 
bean as a potential market for their products This thriving area nou 


1 ; , : ' 
buys over a billion dollars worth of U.S. exports yea 


arly, and is growing 


rapidly. To evaluate this market, write on your company 


§ f RVICE the 1955 edition of our “Export Market Opportunities”’ 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. ¥. or ONE CANAL STREET, NEW 
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The new Encore Filter Cigarettes are not mass-produced. Each one 
is sealed without glue; each has a crisp, clean open-end mouthpiece. 
The new package is truly a cigarette case in itself. 
Naturally, Encore Cigarettes cost a little more. ENCORE 


> STATES TOBACCO C ® 
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Going on a trip? 


You'll have more fun and peace of mind 


if you make your plans by Long Distance 


When you're planning an out-of-town 
trip, let Long Distance help you settle all 
the details back and forth. 

Telephone ahead for reservations. ‘That 
way you won't worry and wonder whether 
you'll find a place to stay. And telephone 
to let friends know that you're coming. 
Expected guests are doubly welcome. 


While you're away, use Long Distance 
to keep in touch with the folks at home. 
They'll appreciate your calling. And you'll 
know that all is well. 

You'll find Long Distance is quick. Easy 
to use. Personal. Best of all, the cost is 
small. Why not call someone you'd like 
to talk with right now—and see? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Today you can telephone to and from many 
fast-moving passenger trains. Service is also 
available to and from 35 ocean-going ships. 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to Philadelphia. . ... 40¢ 
New York to Boston ........ 55¢ 
Cleveland to Indianapolis. ... . 70¢ 
New Orleans to Chicago ... . $1.30 
Los Angeles to Washington, D.C.. $2.00 
These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three 


minutes, after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. 
They do not include the 10% federal excise tax 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast. 
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SEPTEMBER COVER. Our cover picture is artist Ludwig Bemelmans’ condensed 


interpretation of Copenhagen’s busy Gammelstrand fish market. Here are the steeple of 


Nikolai Church, the equestrian statue of Bishop 


Absalon, who founded the city, the fa- 


mous fishwife’s statue, the fishwives themselves in their white caps, the Danish housewife 
buying the freshly caught fish, the cobblestones and, of course, the ubiquitous sea gulls. 


NEXT MONTH. In October, novelist Conrad Richter recalls the blue-green mountains, 
the friendly people and the abundance of life’s good things in his native Pennsylvania. 


Samuel Chotzinoff starts a gay, moving four-part portrait of a genius 


Arturo Toscanini. 


Frank Waters talks about Tucson, a sedately booming resort town blessed with sunshine and 
a sense of space, and Sean O’Faolain visits the winding canals and carved palaces of Venice. 
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The names of characters used in short stories and serials are 
fictitious. Any resemblance to living persons is a coincidence 
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Patent Office 
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What creates this ladylike look that you 
wear so becomingly? It's not alone the 
brooch you pin at your throat... your 
frankly feminine blouse... your band- 
box look. It’s the serenity and natural- 
ness with which you move through 
your daily activities. Ladies are always 


gps pong 


Part of your ability to be your own 


charming self during the most trying 
times of the month is due to your wise 
acceptance of a different kind of sanitary 
protection: Tampax internal protection. 


Tampax itself is ladylike... small... 
dainty ... only one-ninth the size of an 
external pad . . . so made that the wearer's 
hands needn't touch the Tampax at any 
time. You never have the awareness of 
unnecessary bulk, of telltale edge lines. . . 
in fact, you can’t even feel the Tampax 
you're wearing. And most important for 
your own peace of mind, you know 
there’s no possibility of odor forming. 
As far as your personal activities are 
concerned, Tampax always makes you 
feel nicer... daintier. You don't have 
to remove it before you take your shower 
or tub; you're completely protected. 
Both the Tampax and the applicator 
flush away easily; no disposal problems. 
The package is hardly bigger than a 
cosmetic case... can be “hidden” 
anywhere. 

Choice of 3 absorbencies (Regular, 





| Super, Junior) at any drug or notion 
| counter. Look for Tampax Vendor in 


restrooms throughout the United States. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





Man's idea of 
rugged sportswear... 


Undergrads (and dads) ure all discovering 

that Du Pont nylon makes sport shirts handsome 
and hardy... comfortable and carefree... 
wonderfully washable! Slacks properly 
reinforced with 15% to 20% nylon are 


extra-durable, @xtra-rugged! 
4 ¥ 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Exciting new things are happening in NYLON—one of DU PONT'sS modern-living fibers 
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LETTERS 


New England Story 


Bernard DeVoto’s story of New Eng- 
land(July HoLipay)came straight home 
to me. Imagine what it means to me 
when I see Tom Hollyman’s picture of 
the old blacksmith shop in Brandon 
where I used to have horses shod over 
fifty years ago. Afterward, we would 
cross over to Caledonia County and 
come to Burke Hollow. Burke Hollow 
stands unchanged, white church spire 
above the trees, stone walls, neat fields 
climbing the steep and lovely hills. Yes, 
that is the story then and now. 

Once a year a party of us would climb 
Burke Mountain. The women folks 
would bring a lunch: those deviled eggs 
were delicious! Some good woman 
would bring a pot of yellow-eyed 
baked beans, plenty of crispy brown 
pork on top and the beans sweetened 
with a little maple sugar. There would 
be dried-apple pies flavored with boiled 
cider and maple sugar. Maple sugar 
stood on the table the year around: it 
was all we could afford! JOHN HOFFMAN 

Green Valley, Cal. 


Story of the Stars 


Ho.ipay and Author Clarke did an 
outstandingly fine job in putting into 
layman’s language the story of the stars 
(The Greatest Show Off Earth, June 
Ho.Lipay)—but I disagree with the 
author’s statement that ‘“‘only the most 
ingenious doodlers can see any likeness 
between the patterns of stars and the 
allegorical names they bear.’ I don’t 
know anything special about the stars 
nor the heavens—but any ordinary 
mortal with average eyesight can see 
every figure claimed to be in the heavens 
above. ROBERT C. ZIMMERMAN 

Madison, Wis. 


The Greatest Show Off Earth, by 
Arthur C. Clarke, was of extreme in- 
terest to me, and the quotation, “I have 
loved the stars too fondly to be fearful 
of the night,” was of special signifi- 
cance. Would you inform me of the 
author of these lines, and of the work 
from which it was taken? 

MRS. JOHN E. LEHMAN 
Menlo Park, Cal. 


@ These lines are quoted in source 
books as: “Unknown. An old 
astronomer to his pupil, Galileo.” 
The quotation begins, “Though my 
soul may set in darkness, it will rise 
in perfect light.”—ED. 


Buffalo Harvest 


Jack Schaefer's stirring word por- 
trayal of the two states (Dakota, May 
HOLIDAY) in my opinion was superb! 
However, I was disturbed by the inac- 
curacy of the cover box on page 3. It 
implied that only 350 buffalo are to be 
found in Custer State Park. That is not 
true. Custer State Park boasts of the 
largest buffalo herd in the United 
States, if not in the entire world. Some 
1100 head graze the meadows of the 
72,000 acres that make up the park. 
Each year the Game, Fish and Parks 
Commission authorizes the harvest of a 
nominal number of buffalo in keeping 


with a management policy to reduce the 
herd to the carrying capacity of the 
grass range. GILBERT W. ZIEMAN 
Dept. of Game, Fish and Parks 
Pierre, S.D. 


Praise From Caesar 


Kenneth Tynan’s The Mysterious 
Matador (June HOLipay) is the finest 
piece on bullfighting I’ve read in any 
American magazine. My congratula- 
tions and heartiest o/es to him. 

BARNABY CONRAD 
San Francisco 


@ HOLIDAY readers will remember 
Reader Conrad’s own U.S. Consul in 
the Bull Ring, HOLIDAY, Sept. 1952, 
and his fine books, Matador and La 
Fiesta Brava.—ED. 


Ancient Bullfight 

To pick a flaw in Clifton Fadiman’s 
excellent article (Party of One—The 
Art of Quotation, May HOLtpay) is a 
foolish waste of a traveler's time. 
Granted that I am foolish, I believe the 
saying, “‘to take the bull by the horns” 
is of a far earlier date than ca. 1880. It 
goes back about 3500 years to the time 


Ancient Cnossus fresco shows Athenian 
youth taking the bull by the horns. 


of the fabled tribute of Athenian youths 
and maidens who were devoured by the 
minotaur. Actually, these Athenians 
were trained, at Cnossus, on Crete, to 
leap over a wild bull and to “take the 
bull by the horns,” as the ancient 
frescoes, there and in the museum at 
Heraklion, prove. BINN SCHELDERUP 

Madrid 


Recommendation Approved 


Particular thanks to Paul E. Deutsch- 
man for A Modern Grand Tour (April 
HOLIDAY). We recently spent ten days 
in Rome, Florence and Venice and fol- 
lowed many of Mr. Deutschman’s 
suggestions, especially re dining. With- 
out exception his recommendations 
met with our unqualified approval. We 
in turn, recommend Mr. Deutsch- 
man’s article as “must” reading for 
any American doing Italy for the first 
time. MRS. ROCKFERD R. DEWEY 

Lille, France 


Holiday in Russia 


Congratulations on the excellent lay- 
out you gave the pictures in Holiday in 
Russia (July Hovipay). They give the 
reader a good idea about a country in 
which they cannot spend a holiday. 

There is one “but”: I am sorry you 
forgot to mention these pictures were 
made available through our organiza- 
tion, Pix Incorporated. LEON DANIEL 

New York 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, Hovipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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So Easy To Get To! 
So Much To Enjoy! 


Visit the color-blazing Highlands of North 
Carolina in September and October—autumn’s 


finest show on earth! 


Spin along for hundreds of miles, free from 
commercial travel and billboards, over the scg 
Blue Ridge Parkway, which meets the Great Smoky 
Mountains in North Carolina. Ride awhile, stop 
awhile. Hiking and bridle trails beckon . . . sports 
are at their exhilarating best. 

Autumn accommodations are numerous and 
inviting, with many hotels, inns and motor 


courts at popular prices. 
MEMO TO FISHERMEN: FISHING’S GOOD IN THE FALL ON NORTH CAROLINA’S COAST 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 213, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Please send me, free, a copy of the colorful booklet 
"Variety Vacationiand” 


NAME 





(please print) 





STREET 





CITY ZONE 
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ENJOY THE FINEST!... 


TABU 


fae 537985 


No lipstick AB 


in the world can 


give your lips such 

fresh appeal. That's be- 

cause the quality is so superior... 
the texture so silken-smooth. 

Unlike ''permanent”’ lipsticks that 
dry your lips, lasting TABU keeps 
them soft, inviting. And fragrant 
too— because TABU lipsticks are 
laden with the ‘forbidden’ per- 
fume. Correct shades for everyone, 


color-keyed to fall fashions. 


Sove the case, plated with $] 50 


24 carat gold. Refills, 75c ple tox 


at better stores the world over 





by Clifton Fadiman 


ne of my manila folders is la- 

beled Some Day. (Sounds like 
a bad popular song.) This folder, an 
example of wishful filing, holds 
notes on books I'd like to write, 
promissory notes all made out to 
Self, and all bearing the same due 
date: When I Get Around to It. 

Most professional scribblers keep 
a Some Day file. Perhaps it gives 
them an illusory sense that thus they 
shake hands with their futures. They 
regard the file with sentimental af- 
fection, for in it is often placed, or 
buried, their better parts. What a 
writer writes measures his ability, or 
the compromise his ability must 
strike with that universal horse- 
trader, the world. But what he would 
write if only he could is the yardstick 
of his dreams. 

I am not so fatuous as to conceive 
that my own Some Day file could 
interest today’s, much less tomor- 
row’s literary investigator. Yet my 
excuse for opening it in public is not 
quite free of immodesty. Unabashed, 
I aver that it contains a number of 
ideas for books that ought to be 
written, that, done by men better 
equipped than myself, would prove 
interesting to the general reader. 
The notes that follow might there- 
fore properly be headed Writer 
Wanted and should appear in this 
magazine’s advertising columns. In 
any case, if you happen to know 
anyone who feels like writing a book, 
have him look over my free samples. 

Someone ought to do a job on 
dead writers. I mean really dead 
writers, unresurrectible writers, writ- 
ers who have nothing whatsoever to 
say to us, writers to whose minds we 
have probably forever lost the key. 
Most literary men who discourse on 
forgotten classics wish to show that 
they at least are capable of connois- 
seurship; or else they want to sell a 
corpse to a reluctant public. My 
notion is different. I believe that 
dead men tell tales about the living. 

We differ from our forefathers not 
only in our responses but in our non- 
responses. Our field of vision is in 
part defined by what we are blind 
to. What has died out in us, or is dy- 
ing, sheds an eerie light on what is 
alive in us. 

My book, then, would be a kind 
of negative anatomy of ourselves. I 
would select perhaps a dozen writers, 


PARTY OF ONE 


Five books in search of an author 


good writers who are also dead 
writers or who at best are saved from 
dissolution by classroom embalm- 
ing. I would not try to revive these 
writers, my thesis being that they 
are unrevivable. I would merely try 
to isolate those qualities in them that 
make them inaccessible to us. 

Take Walter Savage Land:r, for 
example, Carlyle’s “‘unsubduable 
old Roman,” leonine, irate, litigious 
Landor who to his ninetieth and dy- 
ing year kept the bright impractical- 
ity of a froward child. The story goes 
that once, furious with his cook for 
supplying a bad dinner, Landor 
threw him out of the second-story 
window into the garden, only to 
lean out of it the next moment, ex- 
claiming in horror: ““Good God! I 
forgot the violets!” 

Landor’s human personality is 
still full of bounce; his literary per- 
sonality has gone flat. At one time 
he was ranged with Shakespeare. 
Today, except for a handful of 
lyrics and a few set-pieces from 
his Jmaginary Conversations, he is 
by and large unreadable. Yet dozens 
of his contemporaries still charm. 
Why should this be so? 


Central Park’s Balto: Who will tell the 
story of how, after twilight, as every child 
knows, he and his friends come alive? 
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Landor is a perfect example of 
the faults and virtues of a rigidly 
classical education, as we are ex- 
amples of the faults and virtues of a 
nonclassical or even an anticlassi- 
cal education. It is not his references 
that alienate us. These may be 
looked up in a classical dictionary. 
It is his attitude to life, discoverable 
in no encyclopedia. Our ears are 
deaf to his Greek-and-Latin-founded 
“grand style’ because the tone of 
antique grandeur itself is beyond our 
auditory range. Our ideas of the 
lofty, the noble and the heroic differ 
radically from Landor’s. His cere- 
monial sentences offend our politics; 
their very shape and texture are 
aristocratic. Landor wrote to please 
people like himself, classically edu- 
cated gentlemen of leisure. But 
we have our own notions of leisure 
and of the gentleman; and they ac- 
cord ill with Landor’s. 

To the question, Why does Landor 
seem to be writing in a dead lan- 
guage, even these obvious answers 
are suggestive. They tell us some- 
thing about ourselves. In the same 
way we might learn even more if 
we took less unfamiliar instances. 
Why, for instance, should such re- 
cently departed figures as Gals- 
worthy or Knut Hamsun seem sud- 
denly about as near to us as Sallust 
or the Venerable Bede? A close look 
at a few fossil or now-fossilizing 
writers might be more revealing than 
most scrutinies of the contemporary 
literary scene. 

The word contemporary suggests 
the title of the next item in my Some 
Day file. This is a novel to be called 
The Contemporaries. It would be a 
story about a passion, precisely as 
Balzac’s novels are about passions. 
Passions have their lives and their 
deaths; the money-obsession that 
dominates so many of Balzac’s fic- 
tions seems remote to a period like 
ours, irretrievably committed to the 
income tax. But the passion for 
contemporariness is a real passion 
of our time, startling in its range and 
intensity. I do not mean merely the 
desire to be up-to-date or ‘‘well- 
informed,” which is a normal human 
attribute in any period. I mean that 
almost religious veneration of fo- 
day, a profound sentiment that finds 
expression in our journalism, our 

Continued on Page 8 
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It takes a lot of sailors to run a happy ship 


...and navigators and engineers, too. And in or- 

der to make yowr trip to Europe one of the great 

experiences of a lifetime, we provide hundreds of 

people, whose jobs have intriguing titles: 
There are surgeons and nurses 

. . linenkeepers and 


garde- 
mangers and glassmen 
printers. There are also musicians and elevator 
operators . . . pastrymen and plumbers... fry 
cooks and fish cooks . . . carpenters and barbers. 

In this family portrait on the after decks of 


the Constitution we managed to get almost every 
last man of them ... and women, too. . . so that 
you might have some idea of the effort we make 
to please you and get you to and from Europe 
safely and happily. 

Beginning with Captain Bernt Jacobsen, the 
Constitution has 583 “sailors.” Her sister ship, 
the Independence, under the command of Cap- 
tain Hugh L. Switzer, has another 583. These are 


Americans and they are capable, friendly people. 
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They will be glad to welcome you on your trip 


to Europe. 
oa * * 


Sail the Sunlane to all Europe 


INDEPENDENCE « CONSTITUTION —Gibraitar, Cannes, Genoa, Naples 
EXCALIBUR * EXCAMBION © EXOCHORDA « EXETER —France, Italy, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Spain 


See your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 





et 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





new! self-operating 
Revere GER" 


35mm SLIDE PROJECTOR 


so fully -sat hh oaks you can now 


with your guests and sinjoy your ¢ 


a0 64958." 


og ek a 
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No Levers 

or Buttons 
"888" works by it- 
self so you con sit 
with your guests, walk 
around the room, en- 
loy your slides! Really 
automatic! 


No Dangling 
Cords 

Function knob lets 
you time the slide 
change to slow, 
medium, fast, semi- 
avtomatic or manual 
operation. 


No Special 
Slide Mounts 
Magazine holds 36 
35mm slides of any 
type mount, returns 
them in ready-to- 
show sequence; acts 
as permanent file. 


Bullt-iIn 
Pointer 


Enables operator to 
superimpose mov- 
able orrow over 
projected scene. 
Ideal for lectures, 
instruction, etc. 


Just set the switch and the Revere "888" shows 36 slides 
as slow or as fast as you like—without your touching 
a finger to it! It operates completely by itself, showing the 


clearest, sharpest pictures without effort. Screen 


illumination control for individual picture brilliance. 20 


other exclusive features! See it demonstrated! $41950 


with case 


Other Famous Revere Equipment 


"33" Stereo 
Camera 
For thrilling three 
dimension pictures. 
2 matched, 35mm 
#/3.5 WOLLENSAK 
Wocoted lenses; 
precision shutters inc. 
$174.50 


"40" 8mm 

Magazine Camera 
Budget priced lux- 
ury! Drop-in loading; 
adjustable view- 
finder; 5 speeds. 
#/2.5 WOLLENSAK 
Wocoted lens, inc. 


"85" 8mm 
Projector 

Long-life 500-watt 
lomp; 300 ft. reel; 
fast l-inch £/1.6 
coated lens; extra 
17mm Wide Angle 
lens attoch. With 
case. $124.50 


“T-1100" Dual- 
Speed Tape 
Recorder 

High Fidelity “Bal- 
anced Tone;” Single- 
knob control. With 
microphone, radio 
attach. cord, 2 reels, 
case...... $159.50 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Continued from Page 6 

advertising, Our mass-communica- 
tions, our politics of improvisation, 
and particularly in certain remark- 
able personalities of the time, hero- 
men of the momentary. 

These heroes had their immediate 
progenitors, great figures such as 
Edison, Rockefeller and Ford, men- 
tal mutants, born without a sense 
of the past, a new type of human 
being, the ahistorical man. I know 
leaders in the field of mass-com- 
munications today whose superla- 
tive brilliance flows from a powerful 
drive to deny the past; showmen 
whose decisions are intuitively right 
because they are not, any more than 
is their audience, confused by tradi- 
tion; journalists whose mesmeric 
power stems from their ability to 
convince themselves and their pub- 
lic that what has just happened is, 
for that reason alone, overwhelm- 
ingly interesting. 

It is these men who would crowd 
the pages of my novel, The Contem- 
poraries, supermen of the short view, 
marvelously inventive, as vital as a 
Renaissance hero, fascinating just 
as Dreiser’s now dated business 
titans were fascinating in their era. 
Is there a Balzac in the house? 


Most writers prefer to write books 
the public will buy, and it is sheer 
affectation to pretend the contrary. 
It is not, despite Dr. Johnson’s shal- 
low dictum, a matter of money, for 
there is no money in writing, in the 
sense that there is money in making 
and selling Davy Crockett hats. It 
is a matter of self-assurance. A 
writer wants to be bought, and pre- 
sumably read, that he may feel his 
life is worth living. The maker and 
seller of Davy Crockett hats knows 
that his life is worth living, for his 
activity at once receives the stamp of 
social approval. But a writer is not 
so sure. He has to be convinced, and 
readership is the only really clinch- 
ing argument. 

Nevertheless many writers secretly 
cherish the idea of writing one book 
that they know cannot sell. (Fre- 
quently they do succeed in writing a 
book that doesn’t sell, but it is rarely 
the one they had in mind.) The un- 
salable book is their concession to 
that part of them, and it is only a 
part, that dares to do without social 
approval. 

My book would be unsalable be- 
cause it would take a position at the 
moment rather unpopular. It would 
defend the thesis that the secret of 
happiness, if any, lies in unpeace of 
mind—that is, in fairly continuous, 
productive, useful mental activity, 
though not necessarily of a highly 
intellectual order. Many best-sellers 
are currently purveying mental and 
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emotional Novocaine. My book, 
bucking this trend, would almost 
surely fall flat. 

It would fail for another reason. 
It is to be a book about the English 
essayist, William Hazlitt. Now Haz- 
litt is not a genuinely dead writer. 
That is, any intelligent 20th Century 
American can read him with pleas- 
ure. The fact is, however, that few 
do so. 

Hazlitt’s was a career of successful 
unpeace. His erotic and domestic 
life was tragic; he was unsparingly 
attacked in the public prints; from 
a worldly point of view he was a 
failure, not even a picturesque fail- 
ure; he does not seem to have pos- 
sessed any notable charm of person- 
ality; he had more than his share of 
neuroses; and he died at fifty-two 
saying, “Well! I’ve had a happy 
life!” 

The purpose of the book would be 
to explain Hazlitt’s dying utterance. 
The explanation is that Hazlitt’s 
mind was so lively that all experi- 
ence, even unhappy experience, gave 
him a kind of stimulus that at least 
bordered on happiness. 

Then I want to do two books for 
children. Now, there’s another odd- 
ity about professional writers— 
seventy-five per cent of them yearn 
to write a juvenile. Secretly each of 
us thinks he could turn out some- 
thing a little better than Alice in 
Wonderland. 

My better-than-Alice book is to 
be called The Other Park. It will be 
very long, perhaps 100,000 words, 
with a great deal happening, and 
hundreds of characters. We grown- 
ups, who have little time for such 
minor matters as the use of the 
mind, should quite properly read 
digests and similar material; whereas 
children, who have more time, should 
be given long, leisurely, old-fash- 
ioned books with real covers. 

Anyway, The Other Park is to be 
a fantasy of big-city life. Its story 
concerns what goes on in Central 
Park in New York City after twi- 
light, which is when its real life be- 
gins. That’s when those cold-looking 
Statues, including Balto the dog, 
come alive; when the old pretzel 
woman reveals her true identity— 
she’s a good witch; when the tun- 
nels that give out only dull echoes 
during the day answer all your ques- 
tions correctly; when we meet the 
denizens of the zoo being informal— 
there’s an untrained seal I’m fond of, 
for example; when the mischievous 
people who keep hidden during 
business hours—who do you sup- 
pose spatters the noses of boys and 
girls at the drinking fountain?— 
emerge; and Cleopatra tells the 
story of her Needle; and the car- 

Continued on Page 11 





To introduce you to the joys of belonging to the AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


SIAMESE BRACELET 
7” long 
JAPANESE LANTERN LAMP 

A modern development of 

the ancient Japanese Fes- 

tival Lamp, delicately con- 
toured, sturdily made. As 
up-to-date as tomorrow. 

— for any room you have! 


JAPANESE SILVER PILLBOX 
A beautiful sterling silver 
pillbox with graceful pea- 
cocks carved on the cover. 
1%” diameter. Slips easily 
into pocket or purse. 

SIAMESE BRACELET 
From Bangkok, the fabu- 
lous “City of a thousand 
dreams”, comes this hand- 
some Sterling Silver Brace- 
let, crafted by master sil- 
versmiths for you! 

AUSTRIAN BUD VASES 
You could scour the world 
and never find a pair of 
bud vases more beautiful 
than these. Hand-made, 
of purest ons hour- 
glass shape. 7” tall. 


EGYPTIAN COPPER URN 
et re oy 
oe ~ made of 
Krab c conan he artisans 
of the world-famous Mous- 
key Bazaar. Their tech- 
niques are 1000 years old! 


GRECIAN TERRA-COTTA PLATE 
Few objects capture the 
spirit of ancient Greece 
as well as this lovely plate 
handmade in Athens. A 
cultural treasure that em- 
bellishes your home. 
CEYLONESE ELEPHANT 
A fascinating elephant 
statuette, hand-carved 
from mahogany by the 
‘family’ wood-carvers of 
Ceylon. A ‘“‘conversation- 
piece’’ for your home. 
BELGIAN CRYSTAL BELL 
This unusual objet d’art, 
hand-blown of pure crys- 
tal, stands over 4%” high 
and has an exquisite ring- 
ing tone. Engraved by 
Belgium's greatest artists. 


DANISH CERAMIC SET 
Paul Hoyrup, Denmark's 
most beloved iliustrator, 
created the charming dec- 
orations for this rare and 
magnificent Ceramic Set. 
A brilliant ‘‘find’'! 

BLACK FOREST CLOCK 
From the fabled Black 
Forest of Germany comes 
this ingenious creation of 
master craftsmen, to keep 
time for you for years. 
Designed for any room. 





JAPANESE SILVER PILLBOX 
1%” diameter 








AUSTRIAN BUD VASES 
7” high 


JAPANESE LANTERN LAMP 
Almost 18” high 
Shade 12” wide 
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EGYPTIAN COPPER URN 
” high 
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GRECIAN TERRA-COTTA PLATE 
7” diameter 
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BLACK FOREST 
CLOCK 
7” high 
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CEYLONESE ELEPHANT 
4” long 


DANISH CERAMIC SET 
Plate 5” diameter 
Cup 2%” high 


BELGIAN 
CRYSTAL BELL 
4%” high 
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SP NE ee A A LS A A LY So a 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 8 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Please enroll me as a Member and send me free for 
joining: 


charge. Then, as a “passenger” on our magic carpet 
you will receive a surprise gift each month from a 
different foreign land. Your gifts come direct to your 
home postpaid and duty free in packages all covered 
with exotic foreign stamps. With each surprise se- 
lection will come a colorful brochure telling the story 
of your gift! 

When you actually see the articles, you will won- 
der how the Club can offer such tremendous bargains. 
The secret is that foreign nations need U.S. dollars 
and offer the Club unheard-of-values in exchange. 


To demonstrate the quality and value 
of Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
gifts, we will send you your choice of 
any one of the unusual gifts shown 
above, yours FREE! Each is a typi- 
cal example of the exquisite selec- 
tions members have received in the 
past! New members will receive 
’ even more thrilling values! 


(Check One) 

[) Lantern Lamp, 

[) Elephant, 

[) Terre Cotte Plate, 
[] Copper Urn, 513-AA () Bud Vases, 518-W 
[] Pillbox, 514-FF [) Cleck, 519-C 


515-K 
516-E 
517-R 


510-G 
511-D 
512-B 


C) Bracelet, 
[) Ceramic Set, 
) Crystel Bell, 


BEAUTIFUL GIFTS FROM THE WORLD OVER 
Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around the 
globe with a traveller who knows where the finest 
merchandise is? Would you like to visit distant 
lands, shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, 
go through fantastic Old World workshops, watch 
native craftsmen create beautiful things with 
their ancient skills? Best of all—wouldn’t you 
like to make your home a “show place” with the 
exciting gifts you’ve purchased — values as much 
as double what you are asked to pay for them? 


A THRILLING SURPRISE EACH MONTH 


AS A DEMONSTRATION of the thrills and enjoy- 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you any one of 
the exciting gifts illustrated above, yours without 


JOIN TODAY BY MAILING THE COUPON 


So—come aboard our magic carpet and let’s set out 
on our shopping trip! You may join for 2 months 
for $5.00, 4 months for $9.00, 6 months for $12.00 or 
12 months for $22.00. Although it is expected that 
these prices will be increased in the near future you 
are guaranteed against any price rise for a full year 
if you join now. Furthermore, if you are not capti- 
vated by the first Around-the-World 

Shoppers Club gift selection sent to 

your home, keep it as well as the free 

gift you are now selecting, and receive 

a full refund. Mail the coupon now 

while you may choose any one of these 

lovely gifts FREE! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB, 71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
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Start regular monthly shipments of the Club’s selec- 
tion of foreign merchandise direct to me from coun- 
tries of origin and continue through the following 
term of membership: 

() 2 months for $ 5.00 [) 6 months for $12.00 

C) 4 months for $ 9.00 ( 12 months for $22.00 


1 enclose remittance for $ 


Name 
Please Print 


Address 


City & Zone 

[] Check here if you have ever before been a member. 

(NOTE: The U. 8S. Post Office Dept. charges a service fee of 15¢ for 
delivering foreign packages, which is collected by your postman.) 


CANADA. 2 mos., $5.50; 4 mos., $10.50; 6 mos., $14.00; 12 mos., $26.00. 
Delivered to your home without payment of additional duty or postage 
Address: 77 Vitre St. West, Montreal 1, Que 
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Friendly Welshman introduces his champion sheepdog to honeymoon couple from Boston. 


Britain was the people” 


HEN reporters for the British Travel 
Association asked a cross section 
of American visitors what they had liked 
best about their stay in Britain, the an- 
swer given most frequently was “our 
meetings with the British people.” 
Before they go, most Americans vote 
for Westminster Abbey and Windsor 
Castle, Stratford-on-Avon and the Tower 
of London the famous landmarks of 
history. 
But when they actually get there, it’s a 
little different 
monuments are thrilling, and the Royal 


lo be sure, the ancient 


pageantry is sensational. But it’s the 
amazing friendliness of the people that 
really captivates visitors. 

You notice it the first time you ask a 
bobby the way to Buckingham Palace. 
He treats you like an old friend. Same 


y oung Scottish piper plays a pibroch 


way with the gentle-mannered conduc- 
tors on British trains. And the kindly 
barmaids in pubs. And the scholarly 
salesmen in antique shops. 

These people talk your language, from 
John o’ Groat’s in Scotland to Land’s 
End in the South of England. And that’s 
one reason why Americans have such ter- 
rific fun in Britain. They can understand 
the menus and the theatre programs, and 
go shopping, and talk politics, and read 
the newspapers. No language barrier. No 
dictionary required. 

Round-trip trans-Atlantic fares are 
now as low as $350 by sea and $522 by 
air in the summer, even less in Thrift- 
Season. See your Travel Agent, and for 
free illustrated literature write British 
Travel Association, Box 124, 336 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York 17. 


a thrilling experience no American tourist is likely to forget. 


A friisement) 





Continued from Page 8 

rousel ponies are free to gallop; and 
the wise old carp who lives in the 
reservoir recalls the old days when 
there were real sheep in the sheep 
meadow .. . had enough? O.K. But 
the kids might like it. 

The other book for children is 
more practical. It might be called 
Liking Poetry. | have found from 
experience that, while you can tell 
adults about poetry, you can’t make 
them like it if their minds, as with 
most of us, are closed to verse. But 
you can make children like it, if you 
catch them at the right age—eight to 
fourteen is best. At that age they are 
still very close to the primitive bases 
of poetry, they respond to rhythm, 
image, rhyme, fancy. If you can 
hook them at this time, you may be 
able to restore to at least a few of 
their generation a pleasure which 
both children and adults of a hun- 
dred years ago quite naturally and 
simply enjoyed. A book such as the 
one I have in mind can do only a 
little toward this end, but I think it’s 
worth doing. Not because poetry is 
“cultural,” but for a deeper reason, 
connected with the fact that if we 
should ever lose completely our 
feeling for verse, we should at that 
moment have cut ourselves off from 
a part of our origins, for we sang 


and chanted long before we rea- 
soned or persuaded. I wouldn’t put 
it quite that way to the children, 
however. 


READING I'VE LIKED 


Drinkers of Darkness, by Gerald 
Hanley. Short, jolting, tragic novel 
about some East African white colo- 
nists. Mr. Hanley views his unhappy 
people, who are not of heroic stature, 
with a pity and clarity rather rare in 
current fiction. (Macmillan, $3.50.) 

The Merry Partners, by E. J. Kahn, 
Jr. Lively, diverting account of the rise, 
fall and the in-between shenanigans of 
the still-remembered theatrical firm of 
Harrigan and Hart and of the gaudy 
New York of the 80’s and 90's. (Ran- 
dom House, N.Y., $4.75.) 

The Stepmother, by R. C. Hutchin- 
son. What happened when an aging 
English widower married a much 
younger woman whose impossible job 
is to fill the place of an overadored 
dead wife. Beautifully written, by a 
novelist whose talent is still to be ap- 
preciated. (Rinehart & Co., $3.50.) 

This is Goggle: Or the Education of a 
Father, by Bentz Plagemann. Funny 
(except when the author tries too hard) 
and often touching account of the 
Plagemanns’ experiences with their only 
son from his tenth to his eighteenth 
year. If you’re a parent, much of this 
happened to you too. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., N.Y., $3.50.) THE END 
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Algiers . 
Athens. . 
Atlantic City 
Bermuda 
Brownsville 
Cairo 

Chicago 
Hatteras . 
Havana 
Honolulu 
Istanbul 
Jakarta, Indo. 
Karachi 
Madrid. 
Mandalay 
Marseille 
Miami . ‘ 
New Orleans . 
New York 
Norfolk 
Omaha 
Panama City 
Philadelphia 
Tir tae ier 
San Juan, P.R. 
Tel Aviv 
Weak es 6s 
Washington, D.C. . 
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Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average September temperatures for some key 
spots around the world. Daytime averages will 
be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the fig- 
ures below are the best quick thumbnail guide. 


WEATHER 


Warm 


Berlin 

Bordeaux 

Boston ‘ 
Buenos Aires . . . 
Capetown ... 
Colorado Springs 
Copenhagen 
Dublin en's 
Hot Springs, Va. 
RA ao m0 
Mesa Verde Park 
Montevideo. 
Nantucket 


Paris 

Plymouth. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Reno. “ar 
San Francisco 
Seattle . 
Toronto 
Vladivostok . 
Zurich 


Cool 
Fairbanks 
Mt. Washington 
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wherever you go, however you go 


there's nothing like a LEICA 


~~ 


~~ 
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East or west, north or south, wherever you go your LEICA will be recog- 
nized and admired as the finest camera one can buy. Its versatility, speed 
and easy operation will enable you to take perfect pictures anywhere... 
even under the most difficult conditions. And en route, no matter how 


you travel, you'll appreciate its lightness and compactness. 


lifetime investment in perfect photography 


for your copy of an illustrated brochure on the M-3, write osass 


@. Leirz, inc., 468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, WN. Y. 
Distributors of the world-famous products of Ernst Leitz, Wetziar, Germany 
Lenses CAMERAS MICROSCOPES BINOCULARS 
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The city that hid 
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Whether you visit Machu Picchu, or anywhere 13,501 travel facts about more than 900 places on all 
in the world, you'll vet more from your trip with Neu six continents. Only a dollar. VW rite today to Pan 


Horizons, big 196-page illustrated book that gives you American, Dept. X7, Box 1111, New York 17, N. Y. 
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in the sky for 350 years 


Besieged on all sides by Pizzaro’s army, 


terrified of possible harm to chosen women, the last of 


the Incas fled down a valley and vanished. 


GRANDEE heading his horse 
along jungled banks of the 
Urubamba River in Peru, 

back in 1535, must have felt far, far 
from civilization . . . yet from palaces 
and parapets above, he was prob- 
ably watched by a bevy of beautiful 
maidens! 

The secret of a vast, granite city 
built on a high ridge between two 
mountain peaks was well kept by 
the Incas, who used it as a last ref- 
uge. No stranger ever set foot in 
Machu Picchu. No Inca virgin ever 
wandered away from the sky-high 
sanctuary. The city was stilled by 
tragedy—yet will live forever as a 
noble creation of a proud race. 


Here, 8000 feet in the sky, the 
Inca kingdom endured 39 years 
after Cuzco fell. One by one the 
warriors were ambushed in the can- 
yons at the base of the mountain. 
Finally only maidens were left. Then 
silence. 


A lucky coin broke that silence 
350 years later. Drawn by rumors 
of a lost city, Yale’s Professor Hiram 


Bingham explored the Peruvian 
jungle in 1911. His offer of a sol 
(worth 50¢ then) drew directions to 
a hidden trail which he followed. 
Suddenly,” Bingham says, “I was 
confronted with walls of white gran- 
ite ashlars carefully cut and ex- 
quisitely fitted together—fine as the 
finest stonework in the world.” 

You can see this penthouse city 
in the clouds on a Skycruise of 
South America with Pan American 
and Panagra. Fly The President, Pan 
American’s deluxe first-class service 
down the East Coast from New York 
to Buenos Aires. Come home on 
luxurious El InterAmericano from 
“B.A.” to Panama via Panagra’s 
West route—on to Miami 
over PAA’s route. 

Or, take PAA’s popular tourist 
service, The Rainbow on the East 
Coast... El Pacifico tourist service 
on the West Coast. Throughout 
your trip you are assured of modern 
4-engine DC-6 and DC-7 aircraft 
and excellent hotel accommodations 


Coast 


in principal cities. See your Travel 
Agent or Pan American. 


Far away, or near to home 
FLY NOW—PAY LATER 





Tourist Minimum 20 
Round Trips Down Monthly 
from New York Payment Payments 
(To nearest dollar) 


PANAMA....... $26 $14 
QUITO...... = 2 
CARACAS... 31 17 
Aa osetia 56 30 
Becca 73.0 «39 
LA PAR a ces 69 37 
SAO PAULO. 73. 2 
SANTIAGO..... 77 4] 
MONTEVIDEO... 86 46 
BUENOS AIRES.. 87 47 


Similar low payments Round South America from 
virtually any city in the U.S.A. when you fly via the 
Pan American “gateway” cities of New York, 
Miami, New Orleans, Houston or Los Angeles 


Fly PANAGRA wi PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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‘SHOOT’ 
ONTARIO 


Whether you're a sportsman or a 
camera fan, you'll find more to see, 
more to do in colorful Ontario! 
It's the season for Canada geese, 
pheasants and partridge. Exciting, 
contrasting Canadian scenery on 
every vacation route. 


EVERYONE FINDS FUN 
IN ONTARIO 


So plan an Indian Summer vacation 
for the whole family when Fall 
color is at its best. There's still 
time for fishing, tennis and golf. 
Visit the ¢ wns & National Exhi- 
bition, ‘the World's Greatest 
Annual Fair’ at Toronto from 
August 26th to September 10th 
and other Exhibitions and Fall 
Fairs. Easy to reach—just across 
the Great Lakes. Mail the coupon 
today! 
TRAVEL TIPS 
@ More miles of toll-free highway 
than any U.S. State. 
@ Good accommodation at 
reasonable rates. 
@ Liberal customs exemptions on 
fine Canadian and British goods. 


Canada’s 
Vacation Playground 


Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 
Room 206, Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 


Please send me free literature about 
Ontario vacations. 
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DENVER 


Four days on $50 in the mile-high city, 


with a trip to gold-rush land and an overnight stay 


in Rocky Mountain National Park 


by F. Wallace Taber 


You'll be sorry you have only four 
days in Denver. In that time, $50 
will buy you more wholesome en- 


joyment than twice the amount in 


many other places. People live higher 
in Denver on less. You're a mile 
high to begin with; a comfortable 
hour’s drive can put you almost two 
miles higher—and you'll still be on 
Denver property. Denver is the only 
U.S. city with a municipal park sys- 
tem that includes a 14,000-foot moun- 
tain, ghost mining towns of gold- 
rush days, and 22,000 acres of picnic 
grounds, trout streams, bass lakes, 
ski slopes and scenic treasures. Den- 
ver also has the weather to make 
these sights more enjoyable; the sun 
shines here for at least part of 350 
days a year. 

Your $50 budget will cover not 
only your sight-seeing but all your 
eating, drinking and entertainment 
as well. In the entire four days the 
only expenses for which you'll have 
to make extra provision will be 
hotel bill and shopping extrava- 
gances. Everything else, including 
tips, is counted in. 

What hotel will you choose? The 
Brown Palace (minimum single, 
$7.50; minimum double, $14) is 
world famous and different. You're 
likely to encounter anything in its 
lobby from a string of freshly caught 
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Children put on an Indian show at Red Rocks. 
This amazing natural amphitheater seats 
10,000 and has such perfect acoustics that the 
last row can hear a whisper on stage. 


Colorado's capitol stands against one of 

the most spectacular backdrops on 

the continent, the Front Range of the Rockies, 
capped by fair-weather clouds. 


rainbow trout to a pair of prize 
Hereford bulls. You may, however, 
select the equally commodious but 
less-steeped-in-tradition Cosmopoli- 
tan ($7, $10), Shirley-Savoy ($5, $7) 
or Albany ($4.50, $7). They are all 
downtown and “within spittin’ dis- 
tance” (as Westerners say) of trans- 
portation. Should you prefer some- 
thing more residential, there’s the 
Park Lane Hotel, 450 S. Marion, 
($8, $12) with its glassed-in view of 
Denver from “‘The Top of The Park.” 
In any case, be sure to write for res- 
ervations since Denver is a conven- 
tion town. 

It doesn’t make much difference 
what season you hit Denver. If it’s 
winter, bring your skis. If it’s spring, 
bring your fly rod with your skis. 
If it’s fall, add your rifle. Many a 
string of trout has been brought 
home in company with a deer or 
other game; and skiing is available 
on glaciers year-round. If it’s sum- 
mer—and we'll assume that’s the 
season you'll be taking your Thrift 
Tour—bring cool clothing for day 
wear and warm for evening and 
mountain wear. It can get up to 100° 
in the day and drop to 55° in the 
evening, and in the mountains it can 
snow in any month. 


First stop on your first day, after 
breakfast in the hotel coffee shop 
(75c), is the Convention and Visi- 
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tors Bureau at the Hospitality Cén- 
ter, 225 W. Colfax, four blocks from 
the Brown Palace, which we'll as- 
sume is headquarters for your tour. 
At the Center, pick up an indexed 
map of Denver, pamphlets and an 

official Colorado map—all free. 
For orientation, now, you're tak- 
ing the Gray Line’s 11 A.M. Denver 
City tour, which you pick up at 1730 
Glenarm Street, a block from your 
hotel. The hour-and-a-half tour 
costs you $1.65, but just seeing the 
verdant lawns and magnificent shade 
trees of the residential sections is 
worth that. For Denver is famed for 
civic pride and its well-trimmed 
lawns are nurtured green from early 
spring until late winter by unmetered 
glacial and snow waters. The lawns 
are meant for play, too, just as are 
Denver’s parks, where you won’t see 

a single keep-off-the-grass sign. 
Your tour driver will point out the 
beautiful Civic Center with the 
state’s gold-domed capitol on the 
east and the $5,000,000 Roman- 
looking Denver City and County 
building on the west. That gold on 
the capitol dome is the real thing. 
In 1908, it was covered with two 
hundred ounces of gold leaf, and, in 
1950, Colorado miners donated an- 
other forty-eight ounces to retouch it. 
You might make a mental note to go 
up inside sometime; the view is won- 
Continued on Page 16 
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NEW; NON-SPOTTING 


calgonite 


Calgon, the pioneer in electric dish- 
washer detergents, perfects a revolu- 
tionary new product that assures 


NO FILM 
NO CHLORINE ODOR 


NO SPOTTING 
NO STREAKING 


New, non-spotting Calgonite is here and nothing can compare with it! 
Non-spotting Calgonite never speckles dishes or silverware. Will not 
harm fine china or aluminumware. Never cakes in the cup. 


New, non-spotting Calgonite dissolves instantly, gets tableware 
and cooking utensils sparkling clean safely. Keeps your machine 
sanitary and sweet-smelling, too. Never makes you sneeze. Try it 
right away in your dishwasher new non-spotting Calgonite, the 
wonder detergent in the golden foil package. ; 


Kitchen Aid is among the leading dishwasher man- 
ufacturers who recommend Calgonite and place a 
sample in every machine leaving their factories. 


CALGONITE IS A PRODUCT OF CALGON, INC. 
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FROM THE SWISS ALPS! 
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Colorful 
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Swiss Alps? Poof! The Colorado Rockies give you 
more of everything that makes Fall and Winter 
vacations enjoyable. Yes mam...everything but the yodel. 


P.S. Colorado Springs is headquarters! * Home of the 


U. S. Air Force Academy 


Coforado Springs 
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derful and free: Pikes Peak seventy- 
five miles to the south, Mt. Evans 
about thirty miles to the west and 
Longs Peak about sixty miles to the 
north. 

Also in the Center you'll see Den- 
ver’s main library, the Denver Mint 
and the Greek Theatre, an outdoor 
amphitheater used for summer meet- 
ings, soap-box oratory, concerts and 
a rip-roarin’ summer square-dance 
festival. 

Your bus takes you eastward from 
the Center into Denver’s oldest resi- 
dential section where mansions of 
red sandstone, gray granite and 
multi-colored brick smack of gold- 
rush days. Many of them have been 
turned into eateries, service clubs, 
apartments and even museums. You 
drive through magnificent 640-acre 
City Park with its zoo, Denver Mu- 
seum of Natural History, expansive 
lawns, towering elms, duck pond 
and boating lake. This is one of Den- 
ver’s fifty-four named parks, which 
total 1684 acres and contain seventy 
miles of parkways and boulevards. 
South of City Park, you enjoy the 
shady Park Hills residential district, 
then come shortly to Lowry Air 
Force Base, where 15,000 U. S. Air 
Force personnel are based. 

At Mountain View Park, you stop 
for a magnificent view of the tower- 
ing Front Range of the Colorado 
Rockies. Next you swing past Chees- 
man Park where the free Denver 
Post Outdoor Opera is presented for 
a week every summer in a starlit set- 
ting. On past Washington Park with 
its formal flower gardens—a replica 
of Mount Vernon’s—and. its two 
beautiful lakes. Then, swinging west- 
ward along Cherry Creek Boulevard, 
both a park and a parkway, you re- 
turn downtown to see the fabulous 
old Tabor Opera House, where once 
stars stepped from stagecoaches to 
stage to entertain a roaring, pioneer- 
ing audience that plunked down 
pinches and pokes of gold dust for 
their tickets. 

Your bus puts you down a block 
from your hotel. Wash up and try 
the Ship’s Tavern, right in the Brown 
Palace Hotel, for lunch. It’s a quaint 
place, with a nautical motif and un- 
finished-oak tables, a popular lunch 
spot for visiting celebrities. Don’t be 
surprised if you see Ted Mack or 
Lowell Thomas or Babe Didrikson 
Zaharias or even President Eisen- 
hower. They are all Denverites by 
choice. Try the boiled brisket of 
corned beef with parsley potatoes 
and braised cabbage—$1.25. 

This afternoon, you'll want to look 
closer at some of the thimgs that in- 
terested you most on your morning 
bus tour. One thing you shouldn't 
miss is the Denver Museum of Natu- 
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ral History, at the east edge of City 
Park, which you reach from the 
Brown Palace by a No. 40 bus, (1 5c). 
The museum’s “ecological groups” 
are a new concept in animal exhibits, 
a re-creation, with great realism and 
beauty, of a slice of landscape and 
the various types of animal and plant 
life found in it, down to the minutest 
detail. The naturalness of the ani- 
mals—guarding their prey, tending 
their young—the illusion of depth 
and distance in the curved back- 
ground, the variety of life and land- 
scape shown—from Colorado to 
South America to the Arctic wastes— 
make these Denver Museum exhib- 
its among the finest in the country. 
You could easily spend the entire 
afternoon here. 





"Twas the 
Night Before 
Christmas... 


. .. and the stores were 
jammed with people doing 
their last-minute shopping. 

Don't be caught in the rush 
this year. Order HOLIDAY 
gift subscriptions NOW. Then 
you can sit back and relax 
when Christmas rolls around. 
HOLIDAY is “just the thing” 
for Christmas . . . bright and 
gay ... filled with informa- 
ti@n and enjoyment. And every 
issue will be a monthly re- 
minder of your thoughtfulness. 
We'll send a beautiful gift 
card in your name for each 
subscription and you don't 
have to pay until January. 

Soorder your HOLIDAY gift 
subscriptions TODAY. You'll 
find an order form elsewhere 
in this issue for your con- 
venience. 











If you have the time and inclina- 
tion to see still other museums this 
afternoon, you'll probably enjoy 
Chappell House, at 1300 Logan. 
You passed it this morning—a mas- 
sive 19th-Century mansion of red 
sandstone that copies a Norman 
castle; it’s now a branch of the Den- 
ver Art Museum and houses Amer- 
ican Indian, South Sea and African 
art. Another interesting, rather odd 
museum is Clock Manor, at 1901 
East Colfax, which Denverites claim 
is the only clock-and-watch museum 
in America. Not exactly a museum, 
but a museum piece, is the Windsor 
Hotel, at 1815 Larimer. Built in 1880 
in French-chateau style, it was the 
hangout of lavish bonanza and cattle 
kings. The Colorado Senate once 

Continued on Page 18 





Alu Europe is only 


a “"houseparty" away 





Less than 5 gay days on the S.S. UNITED STATES 


puts you in easy reach of the whole continent 


Mr. and Mrs. Kingman Moore— he’s 
Vice President, Canada Dry Corp.: i 
“We're as impressed with the speed and . An th is tile of 1s: Cietaais Wikion 
efficiency of the service on the UNITED © MOURN MAG CO & sR Voyage Wakes On & Dew 
STATES as with that of the ship.” star-spangled gaiety when you cross on the superliner, s. s. 
UNITED STATES— wherever in Europe you're headed. 
You have space and time to unwind, relax, enjoy the 
companionship of an international Who’s Who of fellow passengers. 
Stretch out. Move around. You have 990 feet of “‘leg room’’ 
on this sea-going pleasure city! 
At your service is a staff of close to 800, many with 25 years or 
more of experience at sea. The food? It’s planned and prepared 
by chefs who’ve made Continental and American cuisine 
their career. To quote a passenger: “‘/t’s a good thing this ship is 
so fast. I’ve stopped counting calories and started enjoying them.” 
s. s. AMERICA offers the same superb food and 
service as her running mate, the s. s. UNITED STATES, 
with extra hours at sea to enjoy it all. 





~ 
Sir Percival and Lady Mills in the 
Indian Room aboard the UNITED 
STATES ... one of 26 attractive 
lounges and public rooms on the § 
world’s fastest, most modern liner, 


S.S.UNITED STATES 
world’s fastest, most modern liner. Sails from New 
York 12 noon, arrives Havre, early morning 5th day, 
Southampton same afternoon: Sept. 2, Sept. 16, 
Sept. 30, Oct. 14, Oct. 28* and regularly thereafter. 
First Class $350 up; Cabin $220 up; Tourist $165 up. 


* Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day 


S.S.AMERICA 

sails from New York to Cobh in 54% days, 6% to 
Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremerhaven: Sept. 9, 
Sept. 29, Oct. 20, Dec. 9 and regularly thereafter. 
First Class $295 up; Cabin $200 up; Tourist $160 up. 


OR ASHORE 


_- 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold S. Vanderbilt on # 
their way to Europe aboard the s. s. 
UNITED STATES: Meyer Davis’ music ) Srcodived, How York 4,04. ¥, Yel; Diaby 4.6080 
was superlative and greatly added to x 
the enjoyment of our trip. lodelpl , Hi plat , — beg Si Ang M 
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held boisterous sessions there, with 
intermittent cooling-off periods at 
the famed Windsor bar. The Tabor 
Room, on the second floor, is full of 
the intricately carved walnut furni- 
ture that was the pride of the time. 
Both museums and the Windsor ho- 
tel are easily reached by bus from 
the natural-history museum. 

Take a bus back to your hotel, 
clean up and sharpen your appetite. 
You're dining at the Buckhorn Res- 
taurant, at 1002 Osage Street, which 
you reach from 18th Street via No. 
50 bus. The restaurant is an “atmos- 
phere” rendezvous in a nondescript 
brick building beside the railroad 
tracks and it serves a fine T-bone 
steak dinner for $2.60 including tip. 
You eat it amid hundreds of mounted 
deer, elk, sheep, bear and a bizarre 
assortment of other wildlife. The 
original owner of the Buckhorn was 
one of Buffalo Bill’s guides, and his 
son, Henry Zietz, still runs the place 
and can tell you the history of every 
pistol, rifle, arrowhead, stuffed goose 
and draped skin there. 

Take your bus back to the hotel, 
tidy up, then walk a block to the ter- 
minal to pick up the bus that will 
take you to the Red Rocks Theater. 
This magnificent natural outdoor 
amphitheater in the Colorado foot- 
hills, a dozen miles from your hotel, 
seats 10,000 in a spectacular setting 
of red sandstone formation. Its acous- 
tics have been pronounced perfect 
by scientists and musicians, and 
Melba, Swarthout, Melchior, Gar- 
den and many other stars have sung 
there. According to the time of sum- 
mer you go there, you may take in 
a concert by the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra under Saul Caston (July 
12 to August 8), a “pops” festival 
with such stars as Frankie Laine and 
Nat “King” Cole (various dates be- 
tween June 17 and August 30), the 
Koshare Indians (a performance by 
the La Junta Boy Scout troop which 
is famous for its authentic Indian 
dances and costumes, on September 
15), Saturday night square dancing 
(during August) or some other worth- 
while event. 

Whatever your luck for the eve- 
ning, admission will be about $2.00, 
your round-trip bus fare will be 
$1.10 and you will have had a very 
full day for $9.95. 


Your second day, you're up early 
(an old Denver custom) and out to 
breakfast at Collin’s Coffee Shop, 
1518 Welton, across from the Or- 
pheum Theatre. Chances are, as you 
order a stack of buttermilk cakes 


coffee (45c), you'll see the Denver 
Post's early staff drop in for a black- 
coffee eye opener. 
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with boysenberry syrup and a cup of 
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BOATING 8 FUN, 
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BOATING 
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Tells how to select or 
build a boat, how to 
locate boating waters 

and how tostart hav- 

ing real boating fun. 

- 16 pages full of action 

pictures. For your Free Copy just 

send your name and address to: 

Mr. Brett, National Ass’n of 

Engine and Boat Mfrs., P.O. Box 
1770, New York 17, N. Y. 
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of Superflex tailoring is 
so remarkable . . . fab- 
rics and workmanship 
so distinctive . . . that 
the finest men’s stores 
are now featuring the 
SOUTHWICK label. 


For name of your nearest store write: 
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Scholl’s soothing, refreshing | 
Foot Powder relieves sore, 
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HARRIS TWEED 


the tweed with a history! 


Made from pure, virgin wool, 
spun, hand-woven, 
and finished in the 
Outer Hebrides 
(Scotland) 


. The Harris Tweed Mark 
is owned and administered 
by The Harris Tweed 
Association Ltd., 
London, England 
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your Organization 


Showing gorgeous deluxe personal 
Christmas cards. Over 50 wonder- 
ful new designs including GRIFFIN 
Originals, brilliant new stars im 
personal Christmas greetings .. 
master-crafted on the finest of 
printing papers—rich water color 
printing, deep embossings, foil 
inlays, special matching greetings. 
Truly the finest Christmas Person- 
al Cards in America 


EARN EASILY 
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even more it's fun... Its 
easy. Send today for Free Sample 
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223 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, New York 
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It’s too early for a conducted tour 
of the Denver Post (tours are given 
hourly from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. daily), 
but the paper’s new $6,000,000 home 
is only a block away, at 15th and 
California. Drop by and see the 
pressmen oiling up the huge presses 
for the day’s work. A nearly block- 
long showcase of plate-glass win- 
dows allows you to watch operations 
from the sidewalk. A lot of famous 
writers cut their teeth on the Post— 
Damon Runyon, H. Allen Smith, 
Burns Mantle, and of course Gene 
Fowler, the author of Good Night, 
Sweet Prince and the controversial 
Timber Line, which chronicled un- 
flatteringly the not ungory history of 
the Denver Post. 

Stroll down to the Civic Center 
now for a visit to the Denver Mint, 
the world’s second-largest gold de- 
pository (Fort Knox, of course, is 
first). Free guided tours are given 
Mondays through Fridays from 9 
A.M. to 3 P.M. and you are in for 
some eye openers. You'll learn, for 
example, that the Denver Mint pro- 
duces up to 4,500,000 coins daily, 
60 per cent of all U. S. coins; that 
“piggy” banks are evidently still 
popular, for more pennies are man- 
ufactured than any other coin and 
fewer pennies returned; and that 
those silver dollars you keep seeing 
out west have actually not been 
minted since 1934. You'll see auto- 
matic punch presses stamp out penny 
or dime blanks at 2800 a minute a 
press, and other machines finish 
them at 270 a minute. If the mint 
were to make only pennies all day, it 
would in two daily shifts produce 
4,600,000 of them, or $46,000. A 
normal day’s run, however, includes 
several denominations and totals 
about $200,000. 

It’s a nice business; all they do is 
coin money. The profit is large. 
There are 145 pennies in a pound, 
worth $1.45. But manufacturing and 
metal costs are only 4lc, a profit of 
$1.04 per pound. On nickels, the 
profit is even greater—$3.92 per 
pound. 

You will be amazed to learn of the 
lengths to which the Mint goes to 
reclaim valuable dust. In 1936 when 
some walls and floors were disman- 
tled during renovations, approxi- 
mately $67,000 in gold sweeps was 
recovered. The dust had adhered to 
the walls, floors and machinery 
through the years even though rooms 
and equipment receive a special 
scouring daily. Further precautions 
are taken in the refinery. Employees 
change from work clothes in locker 
rooms, shower, then don their own 
clothes. Periodically, work clothes, 
rags and even waste papers are 
burned to recover precious dust. 
Even water from the refinery show- 
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ers and basins flows into a tank where 
it is processed for “sweeps,” which 
amount to several thousand dollars a 
year. 

After your tour of the mint, walk 
west on Colfax, past the new home of 
the Rocky Mountain News, Colorado's 
oldest paper and still the state’s favor- 
ite tabloid. Across the street, board the 
“Shoppers Special”’ bus (5c) to Daniels 


and Fisher department store. Have 
lunch in the tea room there, chicken a 
la king ona flaky bun ($1); then take the 
elevator (10c) to the famed D & F 
Tower for a thrilling view of Denver 
from twenty stories up. Look off to the 
west at the commanding panorama of 
the snow-capped Front Range running 
some 150 miles from Pikes Peak on the 
south to Longs Peak on the north. Due 





BREAK THAT DISHWASHING HABIT! 


Stop washing, rinsing and drying dishes by hand three times® 
a day ... day after day! End all this work automatically with a 


Hotpoint Dishwasher 


Outwashes all other dishwashers! 





in water too hot for hands to touch! 
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Costs only 10c a day more, over the years, than 
hand washing, too! Hotpoint Dishwashers come in 
a wide choice of colors, lifetime stainless finish or 
white. See all four easy-to-install models soon.* 


Extra cleanliness! Hotpoint’s 
dual dispenser releases fresh 
detergent for each washing! 


Only Hotpoint washes everything twice, 
with fresh detergent each time! 


Here it is—the automatic dishwasher that thoroughly 
pre-rinses for you! The only dishwasher that double 
washes, with fresh detergent in each wash. It double- 
rinses, too—then dries in pure electric heat. 

Dishes come out hygienically clean. So do glasses, 


silverware, pots and pans. Such hygienic cleanliness 
could come only from Hotpoint douwble-washing— 


“Glasses come out 
sparkling clean!”, says 
Harriet Nelson 
of TV fame. 


Extra sparkle! Dishes, glasses, 
silverware —even pots and 
pans—come out shiny clean! 


FINEST FOR 50 YEARS! 


\ 
sy” 
Hotpoint Co. (A Division of General Electric Company), 


Chicago 44. 





west is the gold-rush area of Central 
City, Blackhawk and Idaho Springs. 
That is where western diggers paved the 
streets with silver ingots to welcome 
President Grant and “‘salted” the sand 
bar which Horace Greeley (““Go West, 
young man, go West’) panned. That, 
too, is where you'll spend the afternoon, 
joining the Gray Line’s Prospectors’ 
Tour of Denver’s historic back country. 


Walk to your hotel via Denver's 
main street—16th—doing some leisurely 
window-shopping en route and enjoy- 
ing the cowboys and Indians scattered 
among the crowds. After refreshing 
at your hotel, walk the block to the 
Gray Line terminal to catch the 3 P.M. 
Prospectors’ Tour, an exciting eighty- 
six-mile trek that turns the calendar 
back a hundred years. Ticket: $6.60. 


Your vista-dome bus will show you 
country unchanged, in the large, since 
the first white man saw it. But among 
the titanic peaks and in the great, wind- 
ing canyons, there will be evidence of 
man’s activities too. In Clear Creek 
Canyon, where once burros, and later, 
a narrow-gauge railroad. hauled out the 
rich diggin’s, you'll see hundreds of 
“gopher” holes made by prospectors, 
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exposed color slides 
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color films! 
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jection. For sparkling natural color prints, order Printons 
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“From Research to Reality.” 
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as well as huge piles of rubble and 
gravel all along where a gold dredge 
inched its way right up the creek bed. 

At Central City, the bus puts you 
down for some sight-seeing on foot 
and for dinner. First, see the marker 
that separates Central City from the 
“town” of Blackhawk. It commem- 
orates the site of John H. Gregory’s 
great strike of May 6, 1859. News of 
the strike spread across depression- 
ridden America like wild fire and, 
after Horace Greeley’s visit, there 
were 500 arrivals a day. Soon, more 
than 4000 gold seekers were crowded 
into Gregory’s diggings, and, at the 
peak of the rush, 15,000. As you look 
at the cramped quarters, you won- 
der how it was possible. Yet, $67,- 
000,000 was mined here, “the richest 
square mile on earth.” Miners’ cab- 
ins perched one above the other 
right up the walls of the gulch. And 
the Central City Opera House at- 
tracted the foremost performers of 
the day—Bernhardt, Mrs. Siddons, 
Edmund Booth, playing to miners, 
merchants, sawyers and hangers-on. 
The tradition continues—the Cen- 
tral City Opera House Association, 
during July and August, annually 
presents the Opera and Play Festi- 
val, featuring Metropolitan stars like 
Regina Resnik and Eleanor Steber, 
as well as such stage figures as Paul 
Douglas and Wendell Corey. 

In Central City, besides the Opera 
House, look over the famous Teller 
House, the hotel where General 
Grant stayed during his visit in 1873. 
Browse around and hit some of these 
high spots: the Coeur d’Alene Min- 
ing Museum, the Central City His- 
toric Museum, the Old West Picture 
Gallery, the Opera House Theatre 
Museum, the Glory Hole Mine, the 
McFarlane Foundry. 

You're at an altitude of over 8500 
feet and in all likelihood the won- 
derful air has sharpened your appe- 
tite, but put an even finer edge on it 
at the Teller House bar, where you 
can sit at the table over the famous 
Face on the Barroom Floor. Since 
one drink makes you a lot higher in 
this thin atmosphere, order a light 
one (60c); a strong drink might make 
you forget both bus and dinner. 

You've probably heard glowing 
reports of Colorado rainbow trout. 
Here’s your chance to try it. At the 
Teller House, it is dunked in beaten 
egg, rolled in potato-flour and fried 
to a crisp brown; yet it has steamed 
enough so that by properly grasping 
the tail, you can lift out in one piece 
backbone, ribs and head (trout are 
never served without heads). The 
crisp brown skin is a delight; the 
flesh is indescribable, certainly not 
“fishy”; in Colorado, they just say 
it tastes like trout. Your dinner tab 
will come to $2.10. 





Back aboard your bus, you head 
deeper into the mountains to Idaho 
Springs where the first important 
gold discovery in Colorado was made, 
on January 7, 1859. You see spectac- 
ular Bridal Veil Falls and view Mt. 
Evans, site of the highest highway in 
the U.S. (14,260 feet up) and of the 
highest cosmic-ray laboratory in the 
world. If you want to ride on the 
highest highway, there’s a Gray Line 
Mt. Evans-Central City tour you 
might investigate. 

From Idaho Springs, your bus 
wheels you down-mountain some 
twenty miles, then to the top of 
Lookout Mountain. There, with night 
closing in, you have a spectacular 
view of Denver’s twinkling lights, 
some fifteen miles away on the plains. 
You also see Buffalo Bill’s grave 
and a museum of his memorabilia. 

You are back at your hotel about 
nine o’clock. Chalk off $10.90 for 
your day’s fun, and no one has to 
rock you to sleep. 


Your third day, breakfast across 
the street at Bennett’s Coffee Shop 
(45c), then walk to the Gray Line 
office again and board the 9 o’clock 
Rocky Mountain Motor Company 
bus for a day-and-a-half circle tour 
of Rocky Mountain National Park, 
including the famed Trail Ridge 
Road, which winds for twelve miles 
above timber line (about | 1,000 feet) 
and for four miles above 12,000 feet. 
The tour is operated between June 
15 and September 15 and your ticket 
costs $25.69, including fare, hotel, a 
lunch, dinner and breakfast. Since, 
however, hotel bills are extra-budg- 
etary by the rules of this Thrift Tour, 
you deduct $3.50 as a hotel bill and 
debit your $50 budget by only 
$22.19. 

The bus carries you north out of 
Denver, through a canyon where 
cloud-tickling peaks jut above you, 
and you begin to understand what 
Coloradans mean when they say, 
‘Leveled down to the height of Texas, 
Colorado would be the nation’s 
largest state.”” They have a case, for 
Colorado has fifty-two peaks over 
14,000 feet. 

Sixty-one miles out of Denver, 
you stop for lunch at Estes Park 
Chalet, at the eastern gateway to 
Rocky Mountain National Park. 
You'll enjoy the warm western at- 
mosphere of the place: the log fur- 
niture, the Navaho rugs and the 
squaw dresses and silver-and-tur- 
quoise jewelry worn by the wait- 
resses. After lunch, your bus rolls 
through Estes Park, past towering 
Longs Peak and the mouth of the 
unique Alva B. Adams tunnel which 
diverts millions of gallons of water 
from the western side of the Conti- 
nental Divide to the eastern. The 


tunnel is thirteen miles long and passes 
completely beneath the Front Range— 
a phenomenal engineering feat in that 
workmen drilled from opposite ends 
and met some 3000 feet underground 
within an inch of the true center of the 
tunnel’s diameter. 

You enter Rocky Mountain National 
Park and ahead see half a dozen glaciers 
cradled between jagged peaks; they are 


year-round ice fields that, some sum- 
mers, are not visible because the win- 
ter’s snow fails to melt from their sur- 
faces. You head up Trail Ridge Road, 
and time after time, you see below a 
loop of the very road you are on, and 
sometimes you see another loop above. 
Then you pass through a burned-over 
area, burned many, many years ago, 
but here at timber line growth is slow. 


Beyond the burn, you find trees scarcely 
as tall as the boulders behind which 
they shelter, and, higher, they become 
little more than vines. You realize how 
furiously the wind can blow here above 
11,000 feet when you pass the road- 
maintenance camp and see dozens of 
huge boulders on the roofs. No, the 
wind didn’t blow them there; but they 
were placed there to hold the roof on. 





* 
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Especially recommended for casual living! At home or wherever you may roam! Left. V-neck sweater of Tresjolie, 
Jane Irwill’s softy blend of fur and wool. Perfectly matched with the skirt in copper (as shown), dark charcoal, 
antique green, pimento and ten other handsome Autumn tones. About $9.00. Jane Irwill’s 100% Botany wool flannel 
skirt. About $11.00. Right. “Mountain Climber,” 100% wool in white, black, red. About $13.00. Bermuda shorts, 
in Black Watch plaid knitted cotton, a Jane Irwill exclusive. About $5.00. Sweaters, sizes 34 to 40. Skirt, sizes 
10 to 18. Shorts, sizes 10 to 16. Lord & Taylor—New York, Manhasset, Westchester, Millburn, West Hartford, 
Bala-Cynwyd. And other fine stores everywhere. Jane Irwill, 1372 Broadway, New York. 


JANE IRWILL recommends brand new (ke Cold Knit Compound, for washing all knitwear. By Sugar Hollow, Ltd. 
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and we (1) devise individual- 
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study. Faculty ry Enroliment 30; 49 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 
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A Ranch School for Boys 
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HH. Wick & D. M. Ashley, Dies, 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's 


same 

Services. Small classes, hi; 

Prep. School and Jr. Col ¥ 
Arty., Cav., Infantry, 


All 
ROTC. Catales. 








MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


a .c. 
UNION 
% _ Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study 

has increased honor roll 50% in Upper 
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Se! grades 8-12. Develops concentra- 
* tion ighest 


Splend 
ment, " Sense h record. Ju ag 
1- 8 separate 
* hers. 59th yr. For NON  SU'e: 
*” JECT PLAN booklet and catalog write: 
Or. J. C. Wicker, Box 19, Fork Union, Va. 
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New York Military Rackaby 


Ae gg toe © Youth for gomervow"s 's world by putiding 
y, character, wy) R.0.T.C., Dept 
sports. inioetey a 
rades 1-12. alog. 
.N. Y. 


Army. Graduates in all colleges 
alry, Artillery. Band scholarships. G 


19 Academy Ave., C lor 


BMescle 








paratory. Grades 5-12. Endowed; fully accred- 
ance; remedial reading; public speaking required. 

. School—separate dorm. 
acres. Summer 9ist yr. Catalog on request. 


Dr. C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 9-£, Hightstown, N.J 


fod. vu 
All «ports, golf, swimming. J° 
240 session. 


Culver Military Academy 


On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physical, inamonnel, 


moral stamina. 8th rene. ugh college greparesice 
Recredt ted. Leadership traini All’ Sports, 
lery, Cavalry. Infantry, Exceptional 


foctitelee. Catalog. 91 Pershing Court, Culver, indiana 





Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, 

courses, Outstanding record of college entrance fore, 

Boys taught how to geudy; small classes; remedial Ra 
All sports. Junior School hae 4th year. Summer session. Cat- 
OR. 


, Box 229, Bordentown, New Jersey 


Southern Arizona School 

For boys. Thorough college preparation in warm, dry, sunn 
Arizona. Grades 6-12. Accredited. CEB B Exams. Small 
classes. English and Western riding. Polo, pack trips, fish- 
ing. Music. Archaeology. 25th year. Catalog. Russell B. 


Fairgrieve, Sabeno Canyon, PO Box 1791, Tucson, Ariz. 





Kemper Military School 


Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal gence. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROT All sports, horsemanship. 111th yr. 


Catalog. Dir. of Admissions, 1195 Third $t., Boonville, Mo. 


Western Military Academy 


Faculty accepts great resp ibilit demi oo 
Integrated program based on ity fos oS needs; 

analveis for upper grades Grades 7-12. Jr-St. ROTC. All 
athletics; boating, riding, pool. 77th year. Near St. Louis. 


Write Col, Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-9, Alton, Ill. 








Missouri Military Acad. and Separate 
Jr Ss hool 67th yr. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited 
~ oe Senior ROTC. Friendly and inspiring teach- 
ers. Small classes. Complete guidance. All sports. Riding. 
30 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226 acre campus. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 1295 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


Shattuck School 
Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced otuastiensd reli- 
com military - om. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
OTC. Sports for al m, rues pet ‘olf. Many activ- 
— Episcopal. Est. 18 8. Summer Deal ~Camp. Catalog. 
Dir. of Admissions, 550 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 





Graham-Lekes School 


FOR BOYS 


30th year. Fully accredited, C.E.E.B. groseresion. Super- 
vised study. Fine Arts, International Affairs, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Mech. Drawing, Remedial Reading, Sailing, Swim- 

» Tennis, Golf, Baseball, Campus 8% acres ocean to 
Pa Alumni from 38 states, 16 foreign countries admitted 
to 140 colleges. Catalog. 


Inez Graham, LL.D., Headmistress, Palm Beach, Florida 











Bolles of Florida 

Fully accredited. Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower schools, grades 7-12. are classrooms. 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailin 
Outdoor pool. Military or naval training. Summer school. 


Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 
Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


Coll prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chicago, 55 
to Milwaukee. Avg. class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern 
facilities. 85 acres on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; 
sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs. 


79 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


’ 
St. John’s Military Academy 
The famous St. John’s System trains boys to be their best— 
academically, physically, morally. Fully accredited. Grades 
7-12. Conference-type classes; inspired teaching. Reading 
Clinic. ROTC highest rating. All sports. Summer Camp. 


Catalog. Dir. of Admissions, Box 795, Delafield, Wisconsin 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 














Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best in education for your son? College prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Faculty entirely Harvard, Vale, Ox- 
ford, ¢ jgmnbriden. Fag if raduate has entered college. New 
aym. 42 acr an languages. Concerts, theatre. 


Robin D. ‘tetey, Headmaster, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 


Georgia Military Academy 


Eight Miles from Atlanta— Mild Climate—Winter and 
Summer School— R.O.T.C. Highest Government Rating— 

ceredited — Prep School— Junior School— Aviation — Read- 
ing Clinic—Expert Athletic Coaches— Indoor Pool— Moder- 


ate Rates. Col, W. O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Ga. 


Franklin Technical Institute 


2-yr. engineering courses | prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi- 
tecture. Graduates in demand. 1-yr. photography 


course. 47th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 





Dana Hall Junior School for Girls 


Boarding & day students: enrollment 80. Grades 7, 8 & 9. 
Highest standards. Complete academic & cultural program. 
Informal, friendly atmosphere. Beautiful country campus 
4 hr. from Boston. Riding, all eports. (Jr. Dept. of Dana Hall) 


Mrs. Werner Hegemann, Head, Box |, Wellesley 81, Mass. 


’ 
St. Mary's School 
Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredi ited. Small classes. Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog. 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 





Charles E. Ellis School 


Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College preparatory 
art, music, home economics, secretarial. Guidance. Small 
classes. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildin 6, sub- 
en Philadelphia. Sports, gym. Eset. 1910. ‘atalog. 


Arnold £. Look, Ph.D., Newtown Square 11, Pa 


Kent Place School 


— college p gecogration for girls since 1894. Spacious 

residence for ies 6-12. aotal rolling 
mere campus 20 miles from N.Y.C. Excellent dramatics, 
music, art. All sports and activities. Exceptional riding. 


Florence H. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 








The Woods Schools 

One of the oldest, most successful, highly-regarded private 

schools for residential care, treatment and training of the 

child with special probleme of education, behavior, adjust- 

ment, etc., nursery thru high nae summer program. 
’ 


Brownmoor School 

Coed school with military training for boys. Accredited. 
Grades 1-12. College prep & general course. Music, Art, 
Drama. Outdoor sports year around. Large stable. English 
& Western riding, swimming, tennis. Harry H. Ketman, Dir.; 
Marjorie W. Sallie, Headmistress, Dept. H, Phoenix, Ariz. 





Mary Pogue School, Inc. 

Founded in 1903. For exceptional boys and girls of all Pe 
who have difficulty with school work and need specialized 
teachin and egataing. Instruction from pre-kindergarten 
into hi ah school 


75 Geneve Road, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicage) 


Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 
“ Your School on the Range.”’ Highest scholastic standards. 
Accredited. 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. Horse for Lx 
student, roundups, rodeos, All sports, swimming 
ricultural courses. Sunny, dry climate. Ages 8-18. 





mer camp. Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizone 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Near New York 
City. Boarding —fifth grade two college. Strong college pre- 
geretery course. Music, Dramatics, Art, Modern Dance. 

cellent sports program. Riding. 78th year. Catalog. 


Address Registrar, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SWITZERLAND 





: 
La Chatelainie 
St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland, Est. 1880. Preparatory 
& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep. 
Languages, home ec. & secretarial courses. All sports. Op- 
tional winter & summer at Gstaad. Tours to Italy, France 
Also summer courses. Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Accredited 4 years high school. 2 yearscollege. Liberal 
arts, secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ec., interior 
dec. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private stable. C atalog. 








Wm.B. Gates, Pres., Box D-559, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 





CHOOSE 
THE 
RIGHT 
SCHOOL 





THE SCHOOL which best meets the needs of your child is the right 
school. Whether your child’s interests are in the arts, sciences, busi- 
ness or sports, there is a school best suited for him. The academic 
standing, location and atmosphere of a school are also important 
factors to be considered. In the right school your child will develop 
leadership, self-reliance, helpfulness and sportsmanship which will 
prepare him for an active, constructive role in society. 

For help in finding the best school, write our advertisers direct, 
describing your child’s particular interests and needs. 


school advertisers will be glad to send you full information and 
illustrated literature. 
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Off to your left a canyon separates 

you from snow-clad peaks which 
seem to be level with you, but actu- 
ally range up to 2000 feet higher. 
Here and there, you drive through 
cuts in snow banks higher than the 
bus top. At 12,183 feet, you pass the 
high point and descend to Trail 
Ridge Museum where the park ranger 
naturalist gives you a brief education 
on the geology of the park and you 
look over the lovely Chemayo In- 
dian jackets, Navaho rugs and Zuni 
Indian jewelry for sale. Next you 
cross the Continental Divide and 
drop down to 9000 feet, paralleling 
the Colorado River, which origi- 
nates here. About 5:30, you arrive at 
the western entrance to the park and 
Grand Lake Lodge, where you will 
dine and spend the night. 

Relax on the front porch of the 
lodge awhile, enjoying the view of 
Grand Lake a mile away, Colorado’s 
largest natural lake. After dinner, 
you might stroll half a mile into 
Grand Lake village and take in the 
square dances at The Pine Cone Inn, 
with a drink (55c) to refresh you for 
the walk back. If you prefer to stay 
at the lodge, there will be festivities 
to join in there. 


After breakfast on your fourth 
day, you wheel Denver-ward, past 
great herds of grazing Herefords and 
horses, through miles of mountain 
meadows to the foot of Berthoud 
Pass, wonderful winter-skiing coun- 
try. Your bus climbs 3000 feet to top 
the pass and at lovely Berthoud Pass 
Lodge you have a breath-taking view 
and an opportunity for a cup of 
high-altitude coffee in the lounge 
(10c). From here, it’s sixty miles and 
a drop of about 6000 feet to Denver. 

You're on your own for lunch 
now. A half-dozen blocks down 17th 
Street from your hotel is Joe Awful’s 
Ringside Lounge, at 1120 17th Street. 
Here you can get an unbeatable steak 
sandwich, including some rare boxing 
atmosphere, for $1.25. If you're 
lucky, Joe Coffee will be on hand 
to entertain you with Italian lyrics, 
toe dancing and other gymnastics. 

After lunch,- walk eastward on 
16th Street. This is the heart of Den- 
ver’s shopping section, and if you 
haven’t yet picked up some special- 
ties of the region to show off back 
home, this is your big chance. Look 
in particularly on the Daniels and 
Fisher department store, at 16th and 
Arapahoe; the Western department 
of Denver Dry Goods, at 16th and 
California; Miller Stockman Supply 
Company, 1555 Lawrence; Joslin 
Dry Goods, at 16th and Curtis; The 
May Company, at 16thand Champa; 
and Neusteter’s, 720 16th Street. 
Somewhere among all these you'll 
find just the Western items you have 














Ahead of them all with smart, 
forward-look styling — brilliant, 300- 
watt “Full Power” ‘illumination — ac- 
curate, automatic ‘‘touch’’ controls — 
and SKAN’‘s exclusive ‘‘Slide-Cooling”’ 
protection that positively eliminates con- 
stant refocusing and the annoying weit 
for slides to “pop” into focus. All SKAN 
projectors are blower-powered; models 
for 2 x 2 slides from $29.95 to $59.95. 


SKAN is made by the Photographic Division of 





G-M Laboratories Inc., 4280 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41. 
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TAKE ALONG A NEW 


BINOCULAR 


Whether you’re a “‘stay-at- 
home” or an adventuresome 
cosmopolite, you'll enjoy ex- 
ploring new pleasures with 
these treasure filled high 
powered glasses, So superior 
in design and features, we 
consider them the World’s 
most outstanding value. 


6X 30 WEATHERSEALED 


individual Focus, Waterproof, 
Shockproof. Coated lenses. Com- 
plete with cowhide case $60.00 plus tax. 
Made in Japan. Guaranteed. 

) OTHER SWIFT GLASSES from $43.50 plus tox 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
See your Swift dealer or write for free 
booklet ‘‘How to buy and take care 
of good binoculars.’’ 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC. 
952 Dorchester Ave., Dept $, Boston, Mass. 
ne Sepa ay ae . 
ins BILE 





a hankering for: Levis, steep-heeled 
boots, Stetson hats, spurs, ranch 
wear or ranch equipment. For sport- 
ing goods, try the Dave Cook Sport- 
ing Goods store at 16th and Lari- 
mer; Gart Brothers Sporting Goods 
Company, half a block from Cook’s 
on Larimer; and Max Cook Sport- 
ing Goods, 1608 Glenarm. 

For dinner this last night, you 
want to head in the general direction 
of Elitch Gardens, a unique, sixty- 
four-year-old Denver institution, 
where you are throwing yourself a 
farewell-to-Denver party. One of the 
best restaurants out that way is 
Eddie Bohn’s Pig ’n Whistle, at 4801 
West Colfax, which you can reach 
by the No. 64 bus from 14th and 
Champa or the No. 84 from 13th 
and Champa. Try the house spe- 
cialty, Bar-B-Q ribs Louisiana style, 
with hot sauce, French fries, cole 
slaw, rolls and coffee. With dessert, 
your tab is $1.60. 

So far, yesterday and today, you 
have spent $26.34, which, added to 
your first and second days’ expenses, 
leaves you $2.81 of your original $50 
for your outing to Elitch Gardens. 
You'll be happily surprised at how 
much fun that will buy you there. 
You get to the Gardens from the Pig 
*n Whistle via a town-bound No. 84 
or 64 bus, transferring at Federal 
Boulevard to a northbound No. 55 
and at 38th Avenue to a westbound 
No. 13 (15c). The Gardens are at 
38th Avenue and Tennyson, and 
there you pay your 1|2c general ad- 
mission (which entitles you to picnic, 
if you wish) and decide how you 
will apportion your remaining money. 
You'll certainly want to stroll through 
the picnic groves and lovely formal 
gardens, but then what will it be? 
Would you like to try the rides? 
They'll cost you between 10c and 20c 
apiece. If you have children along, 
the Kiddieland rides are a must, as 
is Storyland, where such classics as 
The Three Little Pigs and Peter Rab- 
bit are re-created with real animals. 
For your own best amusement, 
though, you'll probably choose the 
Elitch Theater, where such famous 
theatrical folk as Douglas Fairbanks, 
Sr., Fredric March, Cecil B. DeMille 
and Sarah Bernhardt once adorned 
the boards or got their starts; there 
for a top of $2.50 or a minimum of 
80c you can see the latest Broadway 
shows. Or if you prefer action to sit- 
ting, try the Trocadero ballroom, 
where you can dance to outstanding 
bands for 80c on weeknights or $1 
on weekends. Most likely, you'll 
simply choose a pleasurable combi- 
nation of everything; you have the 
money. Hurry now—curtain’s com- 
ing down on your Denver Thrift 
Tour, but it’s just going up on the 
Elitch stage. THE END 





Its that 
amazing 
purple 


motor oil 


PURPLE ROYAL 


TRITON 





America’s finest motor oil 

is specifically 

compounded to meet 

the greater responsibility 

put on oil by the new, 

higher compression engines. 
It actually exceeds car 
manufacturers’ specifications. 
Purple Royal Triton, now 

in new all-weather 

5-20 and 10-30 grades at 

new car dealers and 

service stations throughout 
the U.S. and Canada 

and Union 76 Service Stations 


in the West. 








UNION OIL COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Union Oi! Building © New York, 45 Rockefelier Piaza © Chicago, 1612 Bankers Building * New Orleans, 
644 National Bank of Commerce Buliding * Atlanta, 401 Atlanta National Building * Kansas City, Mo., 921 W. 47th St, 
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A cycle stop along 
a flowered lane. 


Tea-time and time for leisure. 


could bo Like this. 


Never had such a wonderful 

time sailing and fishing. Never had 
such fun playing golf and tennis, 
cycling and sightseeing. Never saw 
so many things to buy. Never 
loafed on such soft sandy beaches. 
Never danced in such moonlight. 
Never dreamed a holiday 


ey 
could be as happy as this. | eo 


FREE —Write for beautifully illustrated, full-colour 16-page booklet. 
THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. H-59, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y, 

Gentlemen, Please send me “Invitation to Bermuda.” 


ddress 
PLAN WISELY 


PLAN WITH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT _Zone 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Now! Fastest daily service to Bermuda 
from New York in giant Super-Constel- 
lations—at low tourist fares! Only $99 
plus tax. Traditional British service. Bar 
available. Delicious meals at no extra 
charge. Fly B.O.A.C.—first airline to fly 
from Bermuda to the U.S. 


COLONIAL (J) 


AIRLINES SW 


Fast daily service to Bermuda via four- 
engine Shycruisers. For only $99 round 
trip plus 10% Federal Tax from New 
York. Complime ntary meals aloft. All 
flights depart and arrive La Guardia 
Field, N. Y. C., N.Y. 


FURNESS |/8> 


BERMUDA LINE 


The Furness Way to Bermuda and re- 
turn gives you four fun-packed days and 
nights aboard a luxurious ocean line 

. either the “Queen of Bermuda” o 
the “Ocean Monarch” .. . a wonderfu 
beginning and end to your Bermuda 
holiday. 


BELMONT MANOR 
HOTEL AND GOLF CLUB 
AND THE INVERURIE HOTEL 


' The Belmont, with its own 18-hole golf 
: course, and the water’s edge Inverurie, 
' have pool or beach swimming, sailing, 
' tennis, fishing, cycling, dancing, and 


entertainment. Both only 10 minutes 
from Hamilton by Island ferry. 


THE BERMUDIANA 


The Island’s most charming and gayest 
hotel; set in landscaped acres right in 
the heart of Hamilton. Dining, dancing, 
professional Theatre. New Mayfair Cock- 
tail Lounge, Garden dance terrace, lux- 
urious pool. Private Beach Club. 


THE CASTLE HARBOUR 

HOTEL, GOLF, BEACH AND 

YACHT CLUB 

Bermuda’s largest seaside resort. 180 

landscaped acres, beautiful tropical gar- 

dens. Outdoor swimming pool, private 

beach. Sailing and fishing from the dock. 

Tennis and golf. Dinghy “Rainbow 
Fleet.” Fresh water throughout, 


ELBOW BEACH 


SURF CLUB 


| Bermuda’s oceanside hotel, directly on 


private beach. Gay hub of the Island’s 
social activities. Tennis and badminton 


‘ courts, golf privileges, Games Room, 
' Cocktail Lounge, outdoor dancing. 
| Dining room and most guest rooms atr- 


' conditioned. 


THE PRINCESS 


HOTEL AND COTTAGE COLONY 


‘ ONLY THE PRINCESS offers so much 


pleasure so conveniently! Brilliant 


: social activity. Private pool. Tennis 
courts. Beach facilities. Superb food, 
' Cocktail Lounge. Dancing nightly. All 
| Spacious rooms. Moderately priced and 


' 


super-luxury accommodations 





who 


and where 


Star Boy Biemiller. 


Textbook contributor Angell. 


Inner Man 

e Lucius Beebe’s article about cav- 
iar (page 56) in this issue is the 
fifty-ninth story HOLIDAY has run 
about good food, good drink, good 
restaurants and the intense and 
subtle pleasures thereof. Good eat- 
ing, we on HOLIDAY believe, is one 
of the rare, unquenchable delights 
of civilized man—a belief most of 
our writers and readers seem to 
share with us. All of our food 
writers, Mr. Beebe included, not 
only have an intense enthusiasm for 
the subject but are capable of induc- 
ing a form of literary Pavlov’s Re- 
action—they can make you hungry 
just from reading about food. A 
large number of our gustatory ar- 
ticles were collected a number of 
years ago, into the Holiday Book of 
Food and Drink (Hermitage House), 
which is still selling very nicely, 
thank you. 

HOLIDAY’s gourmet attitude and 
the qualifications of its gourmet 
writers are best described by Mr. 
Silas Spitzer, who has written more 
Ho ipay food-and-drink stories than 
anyone else. Mr. Spitzer, a New 
York advertising executive whose 
unangular form proves his long de- 
votion to his specialty, has given us 
no less than fifteen fancy-food 
stories. Coming up soon are four 
more Spitzer masterpieces, includ- 
ing, quite properly, a story on soup 
and a story on nuts. Here, in his own 
words, is a slice of Si Spitzer’s full- 
table philosophy: 

“We always ate well at home when 
I was a youngster. My mother was a 
great cook in the Viennese style. Like 
all consummate cooks, she never 
measured out ingredients, but seemed 
to cook by instinct and tradition. 
With her, | am sure, cooking was 
pure love, a part of her bottomless 
love for all human beings. 

“In later years, life conspired to 
teach me that there were a few more 
serious matters than eating. But I 
found none—almost none—capable 
of giving so much pleasure with so 
little regret. 

“Growing older and presumably 
wiser has not dulled my appetite. 
I have traveled a good deal at home 
and abroad and eaten the best and 
most characteristic food of every 
country I have ever visited. All of 
this was pure fun. I have never sat 
down to a table in the spirit of 
dry research, but always with a 
healthy, joyous appetite and thirst. 

“I am fortunate in having married 
a lady who, in her modern way, 
cooks with almost as much bravura 
as my mother (she will kill me for 
that ‘almost’). As for me, my best 


job of cooking is an Italian meal 
that features a dish of spaghetti ala 
olio—with olive oil, garlic, fresh 
basil and Parmesan cheese. I am also 
fairly cute at an outdoor grill, and 
believe in two-and-a-half-inch steaks 
without benefit of barbecue sauce, 
veal kidneys split and broiled with 
rosemary and lemon, and for des- 
sert an Azores pineapple scooped 
out and filled with the pineapple 
chunks marinated in Barbados rum.” 

See what we mean about that 
Pavlov Reaction? Getting on to- 
ward dinnertime, isn’t it? 


The Holiday Gazette 


e Here are some small and, we 
trust, interesting clippings and snap- 
shots from our family scrapbook— 
a budget of happenings, honors, 
hopes and hearsay items, all to do 
with HOLIDAY: 

Santha Rama Rau, author of this 
month’s story on Indonesia (page 
104), writes us that her memorable 
HOLIDAY story on India (October, 
1953) is still the basis for endless 
official publicity material about 
India, and that it has been pirated, 
in whole or in part, by no less than 
fifty different magazines in India. 
A compliment, we guess. ... The 
cover of the January, 1954, HOLIDAY, 
(a design by George Giusti) has 


achieved the honor we think ai// of 


our covers deserve: It was hung in 


the Louvre last spring, as part of 


the international graphic exhibition, 
‘Art et Publicité dans Le Monde.’’... 
Next March will bring you HOLIDAY’s 
Tenth Anniversary Issue (imagine 
that!), and while it is too early to 
tell you any of the juicy details, it is 
not too early to tell you that we are 
pretty excited about it already... . 
And speaking of special issues, our 
all-Italy number of last April oc- 
casioned the award of a gold medal 
from the Italian government to 
Editor Ted Patrick—the first such 
award ever given to the editor of any 
magazine. ... Executive Editor Carl 
Biemiller has found the time some- 
where to write his second children’s 
book, Star Boy (Henry Holt). Watch 
for it this fall... . And Senior Editor 
Roger Angell’s HOLIDAY love letter 
to the game of baseball (May, 1954), 
has been included in an upcoming 
college textbook on writing. . 
Finally, our monthly selection of 
our own, very personal first choice 
for fine reading is hereby awarded 
to a sprightly tale about a mournful 
dog—James Thurber’s tribute to the 
bloodhound, on page 36. Read it 
and find out whether you own a 
“Ralph” dog or a “Who?” dog. 
THE END 
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1836 ... the year Texas 
won its independence 
... the year we began 
making this great 
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Through the years this 
Bourbon has been hand-made 
for the few rather than 
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recently has it 
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nation-wide. 
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An anchor at Nyhavn (/e/t), Copenhagen’s 

happy prowling grounds for sailors, commemorates 
the seamen who died in World War II. 

The old roofs of Ribe (right), once a seaport 

and now an inland town, have changed 

little since the Middle Ages; storks still nest here, 
arriving on the same day every year. 


DENMARK 


* William Sansom 


{ pleasant land. sea-girt and lovely, lighthearted and well-fed, 


a democratic monarchy where the visitor gets the most royal welcome 


~IVE hundred islands, giant pink horses, cigar- 
I smoking spinsters, ships in the streets, blood-red 
cottages with green plush roofs, a sky line of bottles 
and a capital with a twenty-four-hour-a-day night 
life... these are some of the ingredients of a country 
which is too often loosely thought of as a flat green 
conveyor belt endlessly emitting eggs and bacon and 
butter; or too vaguely embraced as “part of Scandi- 
navia.’’ But royal Denmark is part of nothing but it- 
self; it is a national entity jealous of its character and 
customs, properly peculiar. 

Denmark is in many ways a middle land. It lies on 
a latitude with Labrador and a longitude almost as far 
east as Berlin. It is thus not truly northern, no iceland 
of winter-long snowand fir forest like its Scandinavian 
neighbors; nor is it properly separated from the Teu- 
tonic influences of the south Baltic coast. Yet you will 
see snowplows waiting in the railway sidings, and any 
attempt to use a German dictionary will be con- 
founded by a language wild with o's and ae’s and aa’s. 
Our parcel-loving minds like to align national char- 
acter, but if one tries to make the Dane into a Swede 
or Norwegian, one finds he is as far apart from the 
formal graces of the first as from the athletic brio of 
the latter. The Dane is an easygoing, broad-living 
fellow, but if one searches south, and tries to relate 
him with that relatively easygoing German, the 
Rhinelander—there again the trip rope rises, for the 
Rhinelander’s ease is largely Catholic and wine- 


growing, and the Dane is nationally Lutheran and 
a beer drinker. 

The Dane, with his large sense of humor, his 
imagination, his independence, yet his ideal of co- 
operation, remains distinct. The key to him most 
probably lies in another direction, in the word 
“skipper,” which is Danish for master of a ship. For 
Denmark, scattered over hundreds of islands, at the 
head of the Baltic and abreast the North Sea, is es- 
sentially a seafaring nation; the salt sea is in the winds 
and in the bone. Traveling about the inland sea roads 
on the ferry, among witchlike buoys mounted with 
brooms and past churches tin which always hang 
model ships, the green sea suddenly seems rathet 
greener than usual, the green waves hump up a little 
too solidly for water, and in fact are not water but 
green turf suckled by the sea, grassland of a low- 
lying island, one more evidence of this wide integrity 
of little pieces, purple earth and green grass and blue 
sea that still goes by the old name of its southern 
mainland border, the march of the Danes, Denmark. 
It is neither rugged and keen like Norway, nor low 
and drenched like Holland, nor built on the ice-age 
rock of Sweden; this is bright, fresh and lively sea 
country, soft and sand-born country, freshened by 
winds from the sea. 

A bewildering map shows Denmark, very roughly, 
as three pieces of land divided by two vertical sea 
belts. To the left Jutland, springing from the mainland 








of Europe; in the middle, the rich cluster called 
Fiinen; and to the right Zealand and its islands, 
with the capital Copenhagen. Of four million 
Danes, one million live in Copenhagen; so 
whether you arrive by sea from England to Jut- 
land, or from Germany to Zealand, or via the 
North Pole to Kastrup airport, the capital must 
finally be the place of destination. 


Copenhagen—or as the Danes with a northerly 
bite have it, Kobenhavn—is a salt-sea city whose 
deep-draught steamships berth hard up against 
the main streets. Through the delicate rococo 
quarterings of the royal Amalienborg Palace, you 
can see the giant red-and-black funnel of an ocean- 
going liner, modern steel bright against the 
weathered gray pediments; the King, a sailor him- 
self and monarch of a democracy, often waves 
from his balcony as these great ships sail off into 
the Baltic night. It seems, as you wander among 
the gracious old houses by the quays, past great 
Christiansborg Castle that houses the govern- 
ment, and through much of the center of this 
city, that there is a ship at the end of every street. 
Against a graceful copper spire the rigging of sail- 
boats describes a sharp calligraphy that in other 
cities would be made by the winter branches of a 
tree; and on the green lawns of the Rosenborg 
park, white seagulls strut the part of pigeons. 
There is a seaman’s roll about the place, streets 
quickly turn into bollarded quays, and into the 
main square of Kongens Nytorv, where among 
old mansions the Royal Theater stands, there 
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debouches the dockful of tarted sailors’ dives 
called Nyhavn—as if Hoboken led off Times 
Square or Limehouse lay by Piccadilly. 

Ships. And spires. The copper spires of Copen- 
hagen are the city’s other fable. Castles, churches, 
and most other buildings of eminence vie to strike 
with bright verdigris the gray winter sky, the 
summer’s high blue. These green writhings are as 
dreamlike as the ships—the spire of the copper- 
roofed Bourse is made up of dragons’ tails en- 
twined upward to end in a point of unique deli- 
cacy, that of Christianshavn’s church is wreathed 
with a gilded copper staircase spiraling to the 
sky, the spire of the Russian Church spangles its 
three great onion bulbs over the high roofs of 
Bredgade, Christiansborg and the Nicolai church 
topple giant crowns and high gilded balls dizzily 
to the heavens. Stand at a high window and see 
these green-and-gold towers and spires appearing 
and disappearing in the weaving of a morning 
mist, one moment gilded by the sun, the next 
suddenly vanished, and you may feel properly 
diminutive among these immense decorous chess- 
men striding—formally, gravely—the streets of a 
dream town. 

But beneath the spires lies the real city, the one 
so well called the Paris of the North. For Copen- 
hagen is a most lighthearted city; Parisian frivol- 
ity laces the rococo of the older buildings; the air 
is bright, an enlivening clarity glasses the north- 
ern sunlight and—an unequivocal fact—you can 
dance and drink throughout the twenty-four 
hours. To test this, first take your dinner in one 
of the large music halls, such as the Atlantic 





Palace or Lorry, or in the world-famous Tivoli 
gardens. You will sit in a restaurant of grand 
dimension, serving perhaps a thousand diners, 
and see a creditable variety performance (Copen- 
hagen has a particular reputation for this, a good 
billing in Copenhagen ensures interest in an 
artiste throughout the big music halls of Central 
and Northern Europe); you can stay and dance, 
or go to one of a dozen more intimate restaurants ; 
at one or two o'clock, you carry on to a night 
club such as the Adlon (entrance via your pass- 
port and a few kroner); when this closes at five or 
so in the morning, other restaurants with music, 
such as Hanegalet (The Cock’s Crow) or Jom- 


fruburet (The Maiden’s Bower) conveniently 


open their doors; around eleven in the morning 
there will be dance bands playing at, say, one of 
the small bars in Nyhavn; fit in thereafter a tea 
dance somewhere, followed by an apéritif dance 
at some such place as Wonder Bar, and you are 
ready for the Atlantic Palace again. 

Tivoli demands special mention. Elsewhere the 
more graceful tradition of the pleasure garden has 
fallen away; but here still, in the center of a capi- 
tal city, is a large enclosed garden, planted with 
trees and harboring its own idyllic lake, where 
one may enjoy a variety of pleasures—a fine or- 
chestra, a performance of the commedia dell’ 
arte, a military band, a number of excellent res- 
taurants, and thereafter all the fun of the usual 
fair. It is a place that is far from the raucous 
pleasuredrome of modern conception; and al- 
though it boasts a switchback and bright-lighted 
booths, it still remains a tree-shaded pleasaunce 








A girl on horseback and a herd of 

half-tame deer lope in opposite directions 
across the sward of Eremitagen—the 
Hermitage—a royal hunting lodge surrounded 
by Denmark’s most beautiful woods. 


Swans grace the moat at Kronborg Castle, 
in the village of Elsinore, north of 
Copenhagen. The storybook Renaissance 
structure, one of Europe’s finest, was 
Hamlet’s home, is open to tourists now. 


where the best may be enjoyed for little money 
among a pleasure-strolling crowd not much re- 
moved in spirit from those earlier Copenhageners 
who opened their beloved gardens to the enliven- 
ing measure, the ““madly racing strains” of the 
celebrated Champagne Galop. 

To those days, too, belong a few of the older 
and still well-preserved restaurants and taverns, 
such as Café a Porta and Hviid. A Porta, stand- 
ing across from the Royal Theater, glitters with 
brass hatpegs and gold lincrusta-ed walls. Its 
chandeliers and rows of champagne bottles, its 
old gilded eagles and faience pots and tasseled 
curtains, present as much plush panache as ever 
was managed by Budapest or Baden-Baden; 
its tablecloths are thick and white; cigar smoke 
rises comfortably from red-plush alcoves (many 
women here smoke cigars too); it is certainly one 
of the few perfectly preserved 19th-Century cafés 
left in Europe. Across the road lies the chain of 
cellars and dark drinking rooms called Hviid, 
the oldest tavern in Copenhagen, where wine or 
beer or a glass of snaps goes well with dark wood 
and old walls, a sense of arrested time and the 
taste of lee-musty barrels in the air. Krog’s fish 
restaurant on the cobbled quay by Christians- 
borg is another old, well-tried establishment, serv- 
ing fish fresh from the live-fish market at its 
doorstep. And here and in other restaurants it is 
well for the gourmet not to head straight for the 
lobster section, but lend a tongue to the simple 
plaice, a specialty of the country, and excellent. 

Serene and ample relics, these: but most of 
Copenhagen’s better restaurants are designed in 





the modern manner, comfortable, and aestheti- 
cally successful. Two concessions to the modern 
manner, however, the restaurateur will not make: 
he insists on a chair that will sustain a cheerfully 
ample Danish ham; and he refuses to limit the 
amount of food on the plate so that still, in a 
world of diet and calculation, you are given the 
kind of plateful that does honor to the eye. A 
decision to take the national smorbrod, or table 
of cold assorted foods, will bring you first a 
trayful of seven different kinds of herring—sweet- 
pickled, sour-pickled, smoked, soused, salted 
and so on—with several salads and pickled vege- 
tables to choose from; and then a second tray 
bearing a dish each of smoked eel, smoked 
salmon, fried plaice, fried eel, roast veal, spiced 
ham, cured ham, hard-cooked eggs, scrambled 
eggs, egg salad, shrimps in mayonnaise, tongue, 
roast beef, salami sausage, beets and cucumbers, 
liver paté, orange salad and cold roast pork. This 
will be followed by a little something hot, some- 
thing to warm an empty corner—mock turtle 
meat and fish balls, or perhaps a veal cutlet 
in sherry sauce. 

The entirety will cost nine or ten kroner 
($1.35-$1.50). It is a popular misconception 
that the Danes face up to this every day; not even 
they could. More usual for them to select one or 
two of the above, in open sandwich form. Or to 
try perhaps /frikadeller—appetizing little meat 
balls; or biksemad—a dicing of meat and richly 
fried potatoes; or, as always, the delicious plaice 
(redspaette or “red spot’’) cooked in fresh butter. 

Much of Copenhagen, like its food and its big 
bastioned castles, has a solid blustering quality 
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Seafaring Denmark: Old women of 

Fano, one of the nation’s many 
ocean-minded islands, read their prayer 
books under an exquisite ship’s 

model, one of five miniature vessels hanging 
from the rafters of the old church. 


despite its light air, its rococo and its modern airy 
flats radiating through the suburbs. Many of the 
central older shops are cellar shops, set down be- 
low the pavement away from the winter cold. 
Gilt lettering on black glass richens the facades, 
and often an old sign—a wooden pretzel for a 
baker, a surgeon’s silver bleeding bowl for a 
barber—swings outside in the wind. Two enor- 
mous strawberry horses with flowing manes 
rumble a brewer’s dray over the cobbles; a scarlet- 
coated postman rides his bicycle by; chimes from 
a church spire ring out a sad little silvered tune; 
wood and cigar smoke spice the air; mute, well- 
fed gulls circle about the fishwives gutting on the 
fish quay; ferries draw out to canals and islands; 
a hammering from shipyards echoes across the 
wide harbor to where the Litile Mermaid spreads 
her tail on her rock to delight a million visitors; 
the city’s silent cycle life pedals to and fro as an 
old man winds his pipe organ and the loud little 
band of the Royal Guards marches daily to its 
doll duty at the Palace. But cities are endless... 
and Copenhagen is as various as any other capital 
with its offering of parks and museums, great 
shops and small kiosks, its wide tram-belling 
thoroughfares and its quiet corners among the 
older streets. 

One can only pick at random: the Glyptotek, 
rich with sculpture and a momentous iron- 
pillared palm garden, and a fine collection 
of French impressionists that includes Manet’s 
terrifying Absinthe Drinker . . . or the crown jewels 
in rosy Rosenborg Palace that disappear from 
view if a pilfering hand extends across an invisible 
beam... or a performance of the Royal Ballet at 


Landlubber Denmark: Men sample the 

peep shows in Tivoli Gardens, Copenhagen’s 
beloved and beautiful pleasure park. 

The signs outside the shops are traditional 
symbols of the merchandise within, the 
pretzel (center) always designating a bakery. 


the gold-and-cream Royal Theater with its richly 
mirrored promenades and that formidable gilded 
message above the proscenium EI BLOT TIL LYST 
(Not only for pleasure). Or the hundred philo- 
logical surprises that erupt on all sides: STOP FOR 
BLINK says the traffic light (stop when the light 
blinks); HJAELP yells the security button in the 
lift (help); GOD MAD announces a restaurant 
(good food). Such terrors as FYSISK can be re- 
duced phonetically to a simple “physical,” and 
TOBAKKER makes nice baby talk for “to- 
baccos.”” But half the Copenhageners speak 
English, no need to worry—the language can be 
left simply to delight the eye. 


The coast road to Elsinore takes you north, 
past the startling skyscape of empty bottles piled 
outside the Tuborg brewery, by villas and small 
estates set among gardens and birches and the 
nearest of Copenhagen’s bathing beaches at 
Klampenborg, which offers such diverse distrac- 
tions as a race course and tuna fishing. A Copen- 
hagener can be out of his office and in the sea 
within half an hour. Beaches and a residue of 
small fishing villages line the waters of a tideless 
Sound, and across the way lies the coast of 
Sweden. Perhaps now for the first time one re- 
alizes the wideness of life on these flatlands, how 
much more immense the sky becomes, with life a 
pinprick beneath a consciously curved dome of 
blue and endless air. Here you can breathe. In the 
immediate distance rise the fairy-tale towers of 
Kronborg, Hamlet's castle. Despite a levity of 
romantic turrets and Continued on Page 32 
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Continued from Page 30 Dutch gabling, 
this is a monster fortress and one can well see 
how its cannon for so many years weighed an iron 
stopper into this bottleneck of the Baltic. Ferries 
land here from Sweden, and they are popular, for 
by Elsinore lies Marienlyst, a large beach hotel 
that runs the only gaming tables permitted in the 
whole of Scandinavia—the Swede who wants to 
drink freely and ruin himself at the limit of ten 
kroner is a hungry weekend visitor. Even the 
Swedish elk, a beast of intractable size and truly 
of the North, has been known to swim across. 
Inland lies peaceful green wooded country, the 
royal deer forests round Lake Esrom and the 
lovely palace of Fredensborg, a white and classic 
edifice with roofs of a brilliant dark blue tile, and 
the autumn residence of the royal family. It was 
here that King Christian IX, known as the Father- 
in-Law of Europe for the number of daughters he 
provided for her scattered thrones, used to enter- 
tain on his lawns the Tsar of Russia and the 
Empress Dagmar, the Prince of Wales and Prin- 
cess Alexandra and others of the related royal 
families and courts of Europe. And it is here that 
one might realize the curious insistence of blue in 
the Danish colorscape. On an autumn day, 


against green lawns and the tawn and gold of 


great beaches, those royal dark-blue tiles, glazed 
and richly brilliant, stand insistent against a sky 
of paler blue; and in the park two guards ap- 
proach, black bearskins and pale-blue trousers. 
Blue hits sharply against the greens of nature; it 
is this insistent wink of blue—on uniforms, in the 
Royal porcelain, in the bright clothes of children, 
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in the sky, in the sea, in blond eyes, and always in 
that subtle blue of the roof tiles—that in its very 
unorthodoxy seems more to mark the country 
than its natural colors of purple earth and green 
field and even the ubiquitous red flag. Colors are 
important. The pleasures of travel lie not only in 
the enjoyment of strange excellencies but also in 
the feeling of strange detail; and here colors, and 
small daily habits—the way the doorknobs move 
and how the sugar is wrapped—can be in total 
more impressive than isolated instances of fine 
architecture and distinguished landscape. What 
more Italian than the papery flutter of those giant 
lire notes—what more Danish than the big brass 
coins, with their feeling of plain money, felt in the 
pocket nowhere else? The windows of every 
house in Denmark are jungled with green plants, 
such as mother-in-law tongues, that thrive in 
steam heat ; house builders, like sky-blown angels, 
wear white caps and white overalls and decorate 
the skeleton rafters with flags and wreaths; the 
six-seater taxis are shaped like charabancs and 
called “half-a-loaf-of-rye-bread”’ ; coffee is drunk 
with cream, not milk; a white eiderdown serves 
for blankets; and there’s always a bicycle behind 
you and the postboxes are yellow and the King is 
called a Konge. 


South to Hillerod—and yet another castle. 


With Rosenborg, Christiansborg, Amalienborg, 
Kronborg, and Fredensborg the sixth great pal- 
ace or castle within an hour’s drive of Copen- 
hagen. Frederiksborg is again built of red brick, 





in the Dutch renascence style. It stands on a lake, 
and, moated and doubled in its own placid water, 
may serve as the epitome of all these other Danish 
castles and fortified manor houses that give this 
small democracy so aristocratic an air, that stud 
the co-operative farmlands with resonant jewels 
of past feudal wealth. A castle in Denmark has a 
special magic; there is no Rhenish crag to lend it 
drama, no confluence of surging rivers, no frown- 
ing mountain pass—simply, it rises from land 
that is level for miles around, and, enmoated, 
sleeps. Seen from a distance its turrets, gilded by 
the low lanternlike northern sun, play the magic 
of a mirage; or discovered in a grove, it breathes 
the inward-dreaming sleep of something more en- 
chanted than perhaps it is. For such massive walls 
were built for trouble—they can reek of the bad, 
as with the beautiful castle at Egeskov whose mas- 
ter walled up his living daughter, and all those 
other dark oubliettes from the pretty days when 
women were buried alive for theft, and adultery 
was rewarded by a quick divorce of the head from 
the body. 

South of Copenhagen, near but not too near the 
airport of Kastrup, lies the little sea-town Drager, 
a cobbled and narrow-streeted port of frigate 
days whose roofs are emboldened by streaks of 
white cement that in their echo of white surf 
and gull droppings match so well the sea. With 
Dragor there is completed, within a radius of an 
hour from Copenhagen, a comfortable cross-sec- 
tion of much of greater Denmark for the three- 
day visitor: castles, lakes, forestland, thatched 
farmsteads, dunes, and the pervasive sea. But of 






The guard changes at noon in front of 
Amalienborg Palace in Copenhagen. 
The winter residence of King Frederik [IX 
consists of four fine rococo buildings; 
his men are uniformed in two shades of 
Denmark’s favorite color—blue. 


Anna Maria, youngest Princess of Denmark, 
rides daily with her equerry in 

the courtyard of Christiansborg Castle, 
Copenhagen. The royal structure 

houses the parliament and foreign office, as 
well as the king’s audience chamber. 


course a taste only; this country, though small, is 
diverse enough to deserve a deeper draught. 

First, then, you cross over the Great Belt to the 
rich farmlands of Fiinen, where flowering lilac 
hedges the fields ; and white churches, their facades 
built in the form of steps, mark a hopeful ascent 
to the heavens. These curious churches rise from 
the flat like giant organs, and sometimes, in their 
square-stepped whiteness, appear almost like 
Arab confections placed surreally here in a soft 
green northern desert. The farmhouses again 
have bright green roofs—a most vivid and lumi- 
nous moss lays its plush over the purplish mole- 
colored thatch—and beneath this the walls will be 
washed with blood-red ocher or left a white- 
and-black, precisely squared _half-timbering. 
They are wide, low buildings built in a square sur- 
rounding an inner courtyard; the family lives in 
one wing and the pigs, cows and horses occupy 
the others. Indeed, the pigs you see about are so 
pink and clean they might easily be thought to 
sleep in beds and sit to table, Disney creatures. 
The cows, good fat butter-beef, often set a Frisian 
black-and-white about the fields to match the 
half-timbering. 

But of all this surprisingly unmuddied and 
well-kempt beast life, the horses are by far 
the most prepossessing—tall, heavy, heraldic 
creatures, their nut-brown hides are often topped 
with a mane of long and lovely blond hair 
through which mischievously peers a solitary 
brown languorous eye. They have all the coquetry 
of enormous sunburned blondes, and, for horses, 
look excessively naked. 





Svendborg, in the south of this middle part of 


Denmark, is a dull but comfortable springboard 
from which one may visit again a number of 
manor houses, and, in particular, the smaller is- 
landsdepending from Fiinen. The large Christians- 
minde summer hotel two kilometres outside 
Svendborg faces Taasinge Island, whose lovely 
beech woods, preserved by the State, grow grace- 
fully to the sea edge. The beech with its gray 
elephant hide and its nutty leaf, quick to yellow 
in autumn, is Denmark’s national tree—not the 
Scandinavian fir whose indigenous growth ends 
with the Skagerrak—and the national anthem 
rightly lauds its lovely wedding with the sea, green 
leaves in consort with the salt. Valdemar Slot 
(castle) but more mansion than castle, stands on 
Taasinge, its roof pitted with windows gazing 
heavy-lidded over a flowered lake and down 
wooded vistas reaching to the sea—a skipper’s 
island retreat, built for the naval hero Niels Juel, 
and an essay in sumptuous tranquility. 

These are properly seafaring islands, they sing 
with the salt. Aero, whose magic name is echoed 
by its Hotel Harmonien—as if Prospero himself 
had conjured these from the sea—has a fine old 
well-preserved town of seamen’s cottages and 
burghers’ mansions. Its witchy little houses with 
their eye-level roofs are straight from a child's 
book of fairy tales; red-and-white bricks are 
painted between leaning timbers, walls are painted 
lilac with chestnut beams, others green, yellow, 
crimson. Another skipper in retreat here is Peter 
Jacobsen, an eighty-year-old round-the-worlder, 
who sits in charge of a museum of ships in bottles. 
Five hundred of them, and none the same, reads 
the prospectus; and indeed these old rooms 
crowded with models of every kind of ship, from 
a fourteen-master Swedish iron-ore carrier to an 
Iceland outrigger, from whalers to junks to 
dhows to barques and barkentines in all diverse 
rig—indeed these rooms plastered with post cards 
and letters to Peter from all over the world (you 
only have to draw a ship on a bottle and put 
Denmark on the envelope) make the world and a 
lifetime seem small. “Twenty-four kroner,” old 


Small fry scamper past the home of 

Hans Christian Andersen (/eft side) on a quaint 
street in Odense, on the island of Fiinen. 

He was not too fond of children, yet 

his tales have delighted generations of them. 


Egeskov Mansion rises from a lake on Fiinen, 
supported on deep-driven piles of oak. 

The home of nobles since the 16th Century, 

it sits on the gentle landscape 

like a page from an Andersen fairy tale. 


Jacobsen muttered, ‘‘a bottle of brandy costs 
now. When I was a boy it cost twenty-four gre, 
and nobody thought twice about drinking two 
bottles a day.” Silence in the old room shadowed 
with ships; time ticked; but at last the old man 
sighed and turned away, adding casually: “Of 
course, there was more drunkenness then.” 

Fiinen has Odense, and Odense had Hans 
Christian Andersen. No use omitting the “*Chris- 
tian” in Denmark; Andersens are multitude, 
as are Nielsens and Jensens, Hansens and so on. 
Initials or Christian names must be used, and the 
great storyteller becomes “H.C.,”” whichsounds in 
Danish very like “Horsey,” which in turn fits too 
aptly old Andersen’s face itself. This extraordi- 
nary man, with his great coarse features and his 
giant hands and feet, deeply sensitive of these and 
of his early poverty, turned directly from the lathe 
of that sensitivity all the great tenderness and 
love that illuminates his works. Not an unusual 
process with writers, but one which makes this 
big nervous man—who always traveled with a 
rope to hang outside his bedroom window in case 
of fire, and who kept by his bedside a note de- 
manding a thorough awakening in case he was 
thought to be dead and thus in danger of being 
buried alive (Poe’s claustrophobic horror)—into a 
much more interesting character than the com- 
mon misconception of a kindly gent in a top hat 
enclustered with children. He did not, in fact, 
much like children; and insisted on their exclu- 
sion from the design of a statue of himself. In 
Odense stands the house of his birth, an H. C. 
Andersen museum, and elsewhere, hallowed, seats 
upon which he sat. 


Connection between all these islands has 
hitherto been made by ferry-broad car-carrying 
ships, bearing their two tall funnels abreast to 
appear from the pewter mists like Mississippi 
steamboats, and in their varnished brown 
planking echoing some of the gentle melancholy 
of a painting by Tissot. But now an end to these, 
now Jutland, the Continued on Page 77 
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The scent hound, or expert private nose, is 
hardly aware that teeth were made 
for biting . . . . Pictures by the author. 
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I. bloodhounds could write—all 
that these wonderful dogs can really 
do, andit’s plenty, istrail lost children 
and old ladies, and track down law- 
breakers and lunatics—they would 
surely be able to set down more 
demonstrable truths about them- 
selves than Man has discovered in 
several centuries of speculation and 
guesswork, lighted only here and 
there with genuine research. Books 
about the St. Bernard, storied angel 
of the mountain snows, and the 
German shepherd and other breeds 
famous for their work as Army 
scouts, city cops, and Seeing Eye 
dogs, sprawl all over the library, but 
the literature of the English blood- 
hound, an even greater benefactor 
of mankind, is meager and sketchy. 
Only one standard book is available, 
Bloodhounds and How to Train Them, 
by Dr. Leon F. Whitney of New 
Haven, first published in 1947 and 
brought out in a revised edition a 
few months ago. 

Man doesn’t even know for sure 
how the bloodhound got his name. 
Doctor Whitney—veterinarian, ge- 
neticist, and researcher—and many 
other authorities, subscribe to the 
respectable theory that the “blood” 
is short for “blooded,” meaning a 
patrician, an aristocrat, a thorough- 
bred. My own theory is that the 
“blood” got into the name because 
of the ancient English superstition 
that giants and other monsters, in- 
cluding the hound with the Gothic 
head and the miraculously acute 
nose, could smell the blood of their 
prey. The giant that roared, “‘I smell 
the blood of an Englishman!” had 
the obscene legendary power, in my 
opinion, to smell blood through 
clothing and flesh. Nobody knows 
to this day the source, nature, or 
chemistry of the aura that sets off 
each human being from all others in 
the sensitive nostrils of every type of 
scent hound, but we will get around 
to that profound mystery further 
along on this trail. It seems to me, 
however, that legend and lore are 
more likely than early breeders and 
fanciers to have given the blood- 
hound his name. In any case, it has 
always had a fearsome sound to the 
ignorant ear, and one of the gentlest 
of all species—probably, indeed, the 


gentlest—has been more maligned 
through the centuries than any other 
great Englishman with the exception 
of King Richard III. 

Dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
other imposing reference volumes 
approach the bloodhound with an 
air of gingerly insecurity. Webster's 
International, touching lightly on the 
subject, observes, truly enough, that 
the bloodhound was originally used 
for tracking game, and adds “‘espe- 
cially wounded game.” This phrase 
may have grown out of the imperish- 
able legend of blood scent, but it is 
also based on the fact that blood- 
hounds were ever slow and ponder- 
ous pursuers, more apt to catch up 
with a wounded stag or a stricken 
hart than one of unimpaired fleet- 
ness. The staid Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica gives our hero scant atten- 
tion, and alludes vaguely to an Ital- 
ian type of the 3rd Century, a scent 
hound without doubt, but not a gen- 
uine bloodhound. There were scent 
hounds, Doctor Whitney’s researches 


prove, as far back as the age of 


Xenophon in Greece. Incidentally, 
the dogs that hunt by sight instead 
of smell, eminently the swift grey- 
hound, originated, according to 
Webster, even before 1300 B.c. 

The sight hounds have enjoyed, 
through the ages, a romantic tradi- 
tion, for it is this type of canine 
hunter that has immemorially ap- 
peared in fairy tales, leading the 
mounted king and his three sons in 
swift pursuit of the fleet deer which 
turns out to be an enchanted prin- 
cess. But the scent hounds of fiction 
have usually been terrifying crea- 
tures, and they have done their 
share in bringing libel to the fair 
name of the bloodhound. The terri- 
ble phosphorescent Hound of the 
Baskervilles, which terrorized the 
moors and bedeviled Sherlock 
Holmes and Doctor Watson, was a 
purebred Conan Doyle hound, but 
if you ask the average person, he 
will almost always say it was a blood- 
hound, as savage as all the rest of 
the breed. Let us sniff further along 
the trail of reference volumes, before 
setting out on the ancient spoor of 
the bloodhound itself. 

The austere Oxford English Dic- 
tionary doesn’t even attempt to ac- 


count for the bloodhound’s name, 
but with its famous bloodhound 
ability to track down sources, comes 
up with these variants of the name, 
used in England from 1350 through 
the 18th Century: ‘‘blod-hounde, 
bloode hownde, blude hunde, blood 
hunde, bloud-hound, blod-honde.” 
The name was spelled the way it is 
today by Oliver Goldsmith, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, John Keats (“The wakeful 
bloodhound rose, and shook his 
hide”’), and Lord Byron, who once 
wrote “To have set the bloodhound 
mob on their patrician prey.”’ Here 
the great hunter is no longer a pa- 
trician himself, but he hunts only 
patricians, as the Belvidere fox- 
hounds, drawn years ago by D. T. 
Carlisle for The Sportsman, hunted 
only silver fox. The O.E.D., by the 
way, adds “stolen cattle” to the 
bloodhound’s ancient quarry of 
wounded stags, wanted criminals 
and wandering children. It could 
have brought the record up to date 
by putting lost dogs in the list, and 
at least one cat, which disappeared 
in an Eastern town not long ago and 
was found by a bloodhound that 
had followed the feline trail faith- 
fully but with ponderous embarrass- 
ment, I feel sure. 


The first scent hound, or expert 
private nose, that stands out clearly 
in the tapestry of time is the St. Hu- 
bert of France, in the 8th Century. 
Some of these castle-and-monastery 
hounds, after 1066, were imported 
into England, and from them sprang 
three English types—the talbot, the 
staghound and the bloodhound. Of 
these, only the bloodhound remains 
extant. The infamous libel that clings 
to his name, the legend that he is a 
dog of awful ferocity, began, in our 
country, before the Civil War, when 
foxhounds and mongrels were used 
to hunt down escaped slaves, and 
were trained to fierceness. There 
may have been a few purebred 
English bloodhounds in Virginia 
and other Southern states a hundred 
years ago, but the dogs that pur- 
sued Eliza across the ice in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin were crossbreeds. It 


was such beasts that tracked down 
members of James Andrews’ North- 
ern Raiders after they had stolen the | 
famous Iron Horse locomotive at 
Big Shanty, Georgia. These inferior 
pursuers could be bought for five 
dollars a pair, but purebred blood- 
hounds then cost fifty dollars a pair. 
The reputation of the mongrels for 
ferocity was calculated to deter 
sie ves from making a break for free- 
dom, for if they did and were caught 
by the dogs, they were sometimes 
mangled or killed. The trail of a fugi- 
tive slave was usually fresh, and any 
nose hound could follow it easily. 
This is also true of the trails of pris- 
oners who escape from prison farms 
and penitentiaries today, and there- 
fore the so-called “‘penitentiary 
hounds” do not need the educated 
nostrils of a thoroughbred. They are 
also trained to fierceness, since they 
must often deal with dangerous 
criminals. 

However the “blood” may have 
got into our hero’s name, it has 
helped to stain him almost indelibly 
as a cruel and feral monster. The 
miraculous finder of lost boys and 
girls, the brilliant fingerman of thou- 
sands of sheriff's posses and private 
trailers, could be safely trusted not 
to harm a babe in arms. Doctor 
Whitney’s bloodhounds once found 
a three-year-old Connecticut girl 
who had wandered away from her 
grandmother. The dogs insisted on 
searching an almost impenetrable 
swampy region, but were deterred 
for hours by Homo sapiens, in uni- 
form and out, who was positive the 
child could not have gone that far. 
When the human beings finally gave 
the dogs their own way, they dashed 
into the thicket. 

Half an hour later the men came 
upon the little girl, sitting ina pool of 
water, with a bloodhound on each 
side of her. She was naked as a jay 
bird, but happy as a lark because 
of the two lovely wrinkled canine 
playmates she had just “found.” 

The Oxford Dictionary, with its 
characteristic erudition, reports that 
the bloodhound’s Latin name is 
Canis sanguinarius, a name the Ro- 
mans never used. Now, sanguinarius 
does not mean blooded, in the sense 
% 
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Toronto’s sky line (below) could be Cleveland, 
U.S.A., but her regalia is pure Westminster. The 
sergeant at arms of the Ontario legislature 

(left) stands between thronelike speaker’s chair 
and mace, modeled on the British Crown. 


FEW years ago an American who had just 
arrived in Toronto to represent one of the 
many American firms with branch offices in 
Canada said: “If it weren’t for the Union Jacks 
flying all over the place, I'd think I was in Cleve- 
land. This town makes me feel right at home.”’ 
Six months later the inevitable had happened. 
“Toronto’s driving me nuts,” he said. “It doesn’t 
add up. It’s more British than the Queen but 
everybody gets mad if you say so. This is a place 
I simply can’t see.” 

What he meant, of course, was that he could 
not assess Toronto in relation to the rest of the 
world; he could not make a value-judgment of it; 
he could not accept the natives’ vision of it and 
indeed he was none too sure what that vision was. 

Most outsiders find themselves in the same 
predicament. When a visitor talks to Toron- 
tonians about their city—asks them why they 
love it, why they think it exciting—he gets such a 
variety of answers that he often comes to the 
conclusion that they can’t see their city either. 
“Toronto’s a wonderful place to earn a living and 
to bring up children”—variations of this vague 
statement I have heard again and again. But 
apart from the obvious fact that the city is an al- 
most perennial boom town surrounded by fine 
dormitory suburbs, it is the most consistently in- 
consistent place I have ever known. I have been 
visiting Toronto on and off for twenty years and 
her pattern of contrasts and paradoxes has al- 
ways been a challenge to anyone who loves to 
understand what makes a particular city tick. In 
Toronto I feel like a detective trying to unravel 


by Hugh MacLennan 


The ‘Toronto Story 


Boom city and forest outpost . . . as American as corn bread 


and as British as cricket... a lively Puritan... an 


excitable dowager: Canada’s Queen City encompasses all 


the delightful contrasts that spell true character 


a mystery, a mystery all the more intriguing be- 
cause so few Torontonians believe it exists. 
Toronto is Canada’s second city, a little smaller 


than Cleveland, and the capital of the Province of 


Ontario. Lying on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, with the nearest point in the United 
States only thirty-two miles away, it grows and 
grows and spreads and spreads. It is fed con- 
stantly by immigration from the rest of Canada, 
from the United Kingdom, from Europe and, in 
recent years, even from the United States. Above 


all, it is fed by the numerous small towns of 


Ontario itself, those thrifty, diligent, church- 
going towns which are concentrated in the 
southeastern part of a province larger and 
potentially richer than Texas. Ontario is Can- 
ada’s Middle West, her population heart. It has 


been defined by an American writer as a state of 


mind bounded on the east by the foreign language 
of Quebec, on the north by a wilderness, on the 
west by the hungry prairies, and on the south by 
another country. In Ontario you find much the 
same feeling of self-confident isolation you dis- 
cover in Ohio. If you read nothing but the 
Toronto evening papers you sometimes wonder 
if the rest of the world has not evaporated into 
space, for news from the city and the province 
dominates nearly all their pages. In Ontario this 
seems natural, for the province is lush with its 
own prosperity, self-contained, competent, con- 
scious of its virtue, more varied in its physical 
features than the American Middle West and 
much more homogeneous. Toronto is its core, its 
focus and the chief outlet for its self-expression. 


“IT was born in Port Hope,” a woman said to 
me, naming one of the most charming of On- 
tario’s small towns, “and then I went to Toronto 
to live. I didn’t even have to try to understand it. 
Toronto is nothing more than Port Hope multi- 
plied by a hundred.” 

And another woman said: “I feel so motherly 
toward Toronto that every time I hear outsiders 
criticize her, I want to pat her head and tell her 
not to mind.” 

Yet this assertion that Toronto is only a small 
town multiplied by a hundred simply isn’t true. 
You can’t multiply a small town by a hundred 
without changing its character. Perhaps Toronto 
seems like an overgrown village because in what- 
ever part of it you happen to be, that part is self- 
contained. The whole city is so large and lies on 
such flat ground that you can’t see it properly 
unless you fly over it. 

Below an airplane, the best vantage point is 
the top of the highest building in the entire British 
Commonwealth, the thirty-four-story Bank of 
Commerce Building on King Street. From the 
lookout you can see downtown Toronto spread 
like a four-color map at your feet. The water 
front is flat, plain, ugly and cluttered, like all city 
water fronts on the Great Lakes, Chicago ex- 
cepted. There is a giant shunting yard and a sys- 
tem of twisted, strangulated, merging and far- 
stretching railway tracks that converge into Union 
Station. The predominant color is cement gray, 
darkened by smoke. 

But south of this utilitarian geometry is beauty. 
Lake Ontario stretches blue and oceanlike to the 
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All Toronto follows the oldest continuously run race 
meeting in all North America, the stately 

Queen’s Plate, held annually in Woodbine Park. 
Heather-Ann McLean (left above) and 

Alice Scott, shown seated against an array of prize 
ribbons in the tack room of the Major 

Gordon Gayford estate, are teen-age members 

of the fashionable Eglinton Hunt Club. 
Heather-Ann is an Ontario College of Art freshman, 
and Alice attends Branksom Hall School. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Kent Cooke, in the hallway 


of their suburban Toronto home. Mr. Cooke is president 


of Consolidated Press, and of the Toronto Maple 


Leafs Baseball Club. True Torontonians hope the club will 


horizon, and even though you know that its 
limits are barely out of sight, the sense of space is 
boundless. Beyond the docks where the flat- 
bottomed Lake boats moor, across a small, 
artificial-looking bay, is Toronto Island—the 
home of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, which 
is by far the largest yacht club in the Dominion. 
People claim that the mist from Niagara Falls, 
about forty miles away, can be seen from the top 
of the Bank of Commerce Building on a clear 
day. Possibly true, but there are more pertinent 
things to look at nearer at hand. 

To me, an eastern Canadian, the most singular 
aspect of downtown Toronto is its staring new- 
ness. Seen from a height, it appears to have only 
just emerged from a drawing board—the drawing 
board of an artist in a hurry whose previous work 
has been confined to grain elevators. True, down- 
town Toronto is still cluttered with small-sized 
office buildings of formidable ugliness surviving 
from the last years of Queen Victoria, but their 
days are numbered. The big iron ball of the 
wrecking company will be swinging soon against 
their walls, smashing them down to make room 
sandblasted establish- 
have linoleum-covered 


for new, cement-gray, 
ments which will all 
floors, indirect lighting, air conditioning, olive- 
colored metal desks, every species of business 
machine known to readers of Fortune, and brisk 
executives whose rank in the company can be 
gauged by the make of automobile they drive. 
Quite different—almost totally different—is 
the atmosphere of the residential section. As your 
eyes swing north you are looking toward the 
eternal hardwood forest of the Ontario uplands. 
“Think of it—a million people living in a 
forest!”’ said a British High Commissioner when 
he surveyed this scene. Toronto, accustomed to 
being mocked and misunderstood by strangers, 
remembers this remark and is still grateful for it. 
Though the people work in modern, humming 
factories on clanging, angular streets, most of 
them live in a forest. When the wind blows from 
the south there is the flat, fresh-water smell of the 
Great .Lakes in the downtown streets, but the 
northerlies bring clean, cold air in winter and in 
summer the sunny fragrance of green leaves. 
Unhappily for the city’s desire to ingratiate 
herself as a hostess, most of downtown Toronto 
which is most of what the visitor sees—is repeti- 
tious, tasteless and gray, surging with crowds too 
large to be comfortable and not large enough to 


be exciting. Here and there you can wander off 


Yonge Street, the main artery running north 
from the center of the water front through the 
city and into the hinterland, and find yourself in 
short residential streets with porches veiled by 
Dutchman’s-pipe, where fathers 
rock in wooden chairs. Then, after a block or so, 


shirt-sleeved 


soon be in the American or National League. 


you are on another business street with a new, 
sandblasted, cement office building rising into the 
sky. When evening falls, downtown Toronto be- 
comes empty and still, for most of its denizens 
have scattered to their homes. I have actually seen 
a cat washing her face in the center of Yonge 
Street at eight o’clock of a weekday evening. 
But Yonge Street at five o’clock on that same 
evening had been a warm, happy, exciting place. 
Crowds as orderly as those in London were queu- 
ing up for buses and trams, and the whole of 
downtown Toronto had the air of schooi let out. 
I had the feeling that these home-going crowds 
hardly noticed the drab, angular streets where 
they worked. What was real to them was the 
neighborhood in which they lived, somewhere 
under the maples and oaks or along the banks of 
one of the various wooded ravines. They were go- 
ing north, northeast and northwest into the roll- 
ing green of that superb Ontario hardwood forest 
where privately owned homes and semidetached 
houses have gardens secluded by hedges or walls, 
where each separate community has its small 
shops and soda fountains and lovers’ lanes and 
prams on lawns and much laughter of children. 
When Torontonians call their city beautiful it is 
this immense green belt they have in mind. “A 
city that’s good to live in,” they say with a trace 
of pride, “‘is seldom exciting to visit.” 
Unexciting was as good a word as any to de- 
scribe Toronto until the last few years, but it 
won't do now. This spreading, amoebalike town 
is the headquarters of a postwar boom which 
has already made this country of only fifteen mil- 
lion population the fourth largest trading nation 
in the world. Toronto’s population—its seventy- 
year-olds can remember when it was only about 
150,000—has now topped a million by nearly a 
quarter. After the St. Lawrence Power Project 
is finished, experts estimate, Toronto will touch 
two million within fifteen years. It is growing so 
fast that landmarks are being obliterated as 
though by a tidal wave. Those comfortable men 
on their porches on the little side streets have only 
a few years left in which to rock—at least in that 
section of the city. The stream of immigration 
from Europe gives modern Toronto the air of an 
American city of forty years ago, for Canada now 
receives more Europeans than the United States. 
You can hear Polish, German, Hungarian, Italian 
and the languages of Scandinavia and the Baltic 
states on Bloor and Yonge streets. You can hear 
Manifest Destiny talked by ebulliently prosper- 
ous businessmen sitting behind their new desks 
in Bay Street. You hear the word “‘future”’ again 
and again—Canada’s future and Toronto’s fu- 
ture, which many believe to be the same thing. 
And still—the Queen City doesn’t add up. 
Every truth about it has Continued on Page 42 








Continued from Page 40 two faces. To avoid tell- 
ing lies about Toronto requires more than finding 
the sum of its parts. Consider these true Toronto 
scenes, Toronto paradoxes, Toronto contrasts. 

A baseball fan in a windbreaker screaming sup- 
port of his home team and talking about the day 
(which may arrive soon) when his Maple Leafs 
will be in the American or the National League. ... 

An amiable gentleman in flannels bowling on 
the green in that ancient, stately game played by 
Sir Francis Drake on the famous day above 
Plymouth Hoe... . 

The master of an English-style private school 
telling his boys that what matters is not winning 
the game but playing it in a sporting spirit. . . . 

The manager of the city’s famous hockey 
team, the Maple Leafs, announcing his formula 
for success: “If you can’t lick them in the alley, 
you can’t lick them in the rink!” .. . 

A Salvation Army band playing Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers outside the empty Toronto Stock 
Exchange on Sunday night... . 

A quiet-spoken colonel toasting the Queen in 
the mess of one of the city’s famous regiments. . . . 

A covey of bobby-soxers sipping soft drinks in 
any one of a thousand-plus Toronto neighbor- 
hood hangouts while a jukebox plays The Davy 
Crockett Mambo. . . . 

A long column of Orangemen parading behind 
a man on a white horse, celebrating the Boyne, 
while the band plays The Protestant Boys. 

A flourishing Toronto bon viveur assuring a 
Montrealer that this is the town for him—a roar- 
ing stock market, penny shares jumping like fleas 
on a grid, gold in them thar woods, a party a 
night if you want it. 

Another successful man of business saying to 
the same Montrealer: “I love this city because | 
like a quiet life. Here the people who matter are 
genuinely relaxed... . 

A thousand bibulous men and women milling 
around a Toronto hotel lobby on the night of a 
Grey Cup football final watching a visiting 
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westerner in the saddle of a piebald horse which 
he has ridden in from the street to help celebrate 
a victory won by professional players imported 
from the United States. .. . 


A Toronto civic official rebuking a crowd of 


deliriously happy people on V-E Day: “You 
should be ashamed, all of you! Instead of making 
this exhibition of yourselves, you should be in 
your churches! You should be on your knees 
thanking God.” .. . 

A Toronto man who is down on his knees 
thanking God for his many blessings, not the 
least of which is the consciousness of his immense 
good fortune that Toronto is his home. 


Most of the obvious influences that shape a 
city—geography, genealogy, emotions and eco- 
nomics—combine to make Toronto seem almost 
totally American—at first study. Although the 
countryside of Ontario rolls more than Illinois 
and Northern Ohio, and has more trees and that 
sense of frontier not far off, Toronto is a Great 
Lakes city, a huge shipper of freight by land and 
water, a meat packer, a manufacturer and a 
supersalesman. But these are surface appear- 
ances, especially deceptive to Englishmen and 
Americans who know nothing of Toronto's 
history and cannot weigh the effect of it on the 
mentality of the city’s modern inhabitants. 

Nearly all of Toronto’s original settlers were 
born in the Thirteen Colonies and were the 
sufferers, during the American Revolution, of a 
traumatic shock. They were the people called 
Tories by the Revolutionists and (later) United 
Empire Loyalists by the British. They stayed 
loyal to the Crown after 1776 and when the war 
was over they were expelled from their homes. 
Several governments had banished bodies of peo- 
ple for their religious opinions, but the Americans 
were the first within the Christian era to banish a 
whole body of their fellow citizens because of 
their political sentiments, 





























The early Loyalists knew nothing of Canada 
when they arrived. Until 1776 Canada had been 
hostile country to them, inhabited by Indians and 
the French, with whom they and their people had 
been at war for more than a century. Some of 
them had been tarred and feathered and ridden 
out of New England towns on rails. They reached 
Ontario with no baggage but their pride, loyalty 
and anger. They regarded the citizens of the new 
United States as usurpers and lawless rebels. At 
this time, the British governor of the wild province 
of Ontario was a devoted army officer called 
John Graves Simcoe, and he was looking for 
a capital. He settled on a site called Toronto, 
where the French had once established a fort, 
and ran up the Union Jack to the sound of fifes 
and drums. The Union Jack has been flying over 
Toronto ever since. 

The question you so often hear asked, “‘Is 
Toronto becoming American?” is really point- 
less. Toronto is American—as American as 
Salem, just as the original settlers of Salem were 
as English as Cromwell and Milton. His Maj- 
esty’s Yankees (to borrow for another context the 
title of Thomas Raddall’s novel) were no less 
Yankee because they repudiated the politics and 
methods of Sam Adams. They survived in the 
northern wilderness and tamed it as their fore- 
bears had tamed New England. Both groups 
shared what might be called the North American 
experience, which has produced such a distinct 
North American character and which has been 
far more important in the lives of all of the in- 
habitants of the New World than the political 
ideology by which it is so often explained. 

Nothing is more remarkable in history—or 
more beneficent—than the fact that the descend- 
ants of the expelled Loyalists have lost all the old 
hatred for the United States. Canada feels toward 
the Americans none of the bitterness the South 
still feels toward the North. Quite the contrary. 
So far as Toronto is concerned, her attitude to- 
ward the United States is Continued on Page 79 
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Toronto, like London, England, has the 
air of a city built specially for men. 

Left to right : Charles J. Lloyd, senior partner 
of Lloyd Brothers, tailors, soberly fits 

a customer; Pres. Malcolm D. Richardson 
of the Toronto Club, second oldest on 

the continent, reads in the club lounge; 
Toronto’s stock market at work— the 
world’s busiest in share turnover, second 
largest in dollar volume; Gilbert 

LaBine reflects on being the first to mine 
uranium in North America—at 

Great Bear Lake, now Port Radium. 


Below, the famous Irish Guards band from 
England, shown playing last year for 
Toronto’s Canadian National Exhibition. 

















Eight hundred years ago the Colorado cliff dwellers 
hewed out, stone by stone, the first skyscraper 
cities in America. Cliff Palace, the largest of these, 
was a busy village of some 400 people, 

with apartmentlike homes four stories high. 


THE MYSTERY OF 


Mesa Verde 


by Krank Waters 


‘INCE childhood Mesa Verde has been for me, 
as for most Westerners, an enchanted name, 
evoking the vision of a great rock and its empty, 
ancient, cliff cities. Just where it was, and how 
far from our home range, we did not know. But 
it was real—as true as our own red-brick stores, 
plank shanties and rotting wooden sidewalks. 
And now, as we approached it after a lapse of 
years, we could see it jutting on the horizon: a 
great rock, twenty miles long and fifteen wide, 
rising 2000 feet above the plain. A flat-topped 
table rock covered with green. A mesa verde. 

We turned off U.S. Highway 160, midway 
between Mancos and Cortez in the southwest 
corner of Colorado, and drove up the paved road 
that in twenty miles climbs some 1500 feet above 
the lovely Montezuma and Mancos valleys. 

Stopping the car on the high rimrock, we 
looked down on a panorama of 16,000 square 
miles covering the corners of four states: Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona and Utah. This vast 
desert hinterland of the Four Corners has been 
the heart of Indian America for more than 2000 
years. And here, high on this table rock, a people 
had planted a new civilization—a supposedly 
mysterious civilization, that reached its apogee 
and vanished more than three centuries before 
an alien race set foot on Plymouth Rock. 

Mesa Verde needs no bronze plaque. More 
than half its area was established as a National 
Park in 1906, and it is still the only one created 
to preserve the works of man. 

We coasted down into park headquarters late 
in the afternoon, and inspected the exhibits 
in the Park Museum, and the excellent dioramas 
picturing the phases of Mesa Verde culture. 

After dinner we sought out Don Watson, Park 
Archeologist, who has Continued on Page 67 
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There are always new and more daring rides at Coney, but the oldest are 
still fun. Broadway star Mary Ficket, above, has just left the Steeplechase, 
oldest ride in the amusement park of the same name, by the only exit, 
across moving floors and skirt-blowers of the House of Fun stage. There’s 
laughter in a trick mirror, opposite page, top, and thrills on the Chair-o-Plane. 





by Norman Rosten 


Coney Island 


It’s Monte Carlo on the subway. It’s the 
ocean playground of eight million New Yorkers. 
{nd it draws more than a million visitors 


on a summer weekend. Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 


@ Of the 578 miles of water front that weave through 
and around the city of New York, the most famous five- 
mile stretch is called Coney Island. Five miles long, 
less than a mile wide, Coney lies at the southernmost 
point of Brooklyn, directly upon the Atlantic Ocean. 
It clings like some Byzantine remnant to the edge of the 
metropolis—a pleasure place not young, nor old, but 
ageless. Its history is as simple and unlikely as its char- 
acter. Discovered over four hundred years ago, its 
dunes remained undisturbed until 1829, when the first 
road was built to Coney Island. The first pavilion was 
erected in 1844, the first horsecar line arrived shortly 
after. But it was not until 1874, when the hot dog was 
introduced in Charlie Feltman’s Ocean Pavilion, that 
Coney Island arrived. The Roaring Rides followed 
quickly—and the noise and fun haven't stopped since. 

No one who has grown up there, as | have, can ever 
forget the place. To this day, I carry a calliope theme 
inside my head, and hear the distant ring of the High 
Striker bell. There is an odor of heat and crowds that 
never leaves the memory. 


Hurry! Hurry! Step right up and take a try! Win the 
Kewpie doll for the lady... . 


Coney Island is the nickel-and-dime Monte Carlo 
within subway range. 

It was founded by idealists, developed by showmen, 
tainted by politicians, corrupted by thieves and gam- 
blers, assailed by ministers, reserved for a time by blue 
bloods, and finally claimed by weekenders and good- 
time seekers. 

It has survived everything, including fires and de- 


pressions. Continued on Page 86 
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Fantastically carved, a very rare 
ivory mask transfixes visitors with its 
ghostly stare. From the Bini tribe, 
Kingdom of Benin, West Africa. 


nderstatement is proverbially an English characteristic. The 
U position and appearance of that famous English institu- 
tion, The British Museum, are masterly expressions of under- 
statement. Not of false modesty which calls attention to itself, but 
of understatement. The Museum is in Central London, and yet, 
somehow it is just off center. The building itself is in an excellent 
and dignified classical style, yet it is not imposing. Visitors to 
London frequently find it difficult to discover where the British 
Museum is, and, having been directed to it, they often pass it by. 
The Museum’s greatness is of that high order which can afford to 
be retiring. It leaves visitors to England who fail to see it with some 
excuse for their appalling omission. The British Museum is unique 
and world-famous. So, of course, are Niagara Falls and the Taj 
Mahal, the Eiffel Tower and Big Ben. But the British Museum has 
one advantage over the other Wonders of the World: they are 
unique for being the one thing they are, the Museum is unique for 
being so many things in one. In no other building can be found so 
great a collection of famous books and manuscripts and antiquities 
housed together. For this reason the entrance hall to the British 
Museum in the summer months is like the Tower of Babel. Every 
tongue in the world seems to be spoken there. Perhaps, indeed, the 
only voices that one does not often hear are those of Londoners; 
like most other citizens they tend to admire their great institutions 
from a distance. Except on Bank Holidays. 

On these somewhat arbitrary days of public rest—so confusing 
to foreign visitors who want to change travelers’ cheques—thou- 

| |’ - ‘ . ~ sands of Londoners come to see their national treasures which they 

\ |! OT ( S ( : ke ate St normally take for granted. It was on a recent Bank Holiday that 

an incident occurred which set me thinking how unusual it is to 

work in this national show place, and from that to considering 

MI ; what a unique and wonderful institution the Museum is. All mem- 

| l | Sel ] iN bers of the British Museum staff are given a key which gives access 

to every part of the building. | was walking that afternoon down 

the King’s Library—a handsome, vast gallery which houses the 

great library collected by King George I1I—half oblivious of the 

A delightful guide, with the assistant superintendent large crowds and swinging my house key as I went. (I have since 

Sy ieee noticed that most of my colleagues unconsciously swing their keys 

at your elbow, to one of the musts for visitors to London— like so many stage gaolers.) I suddenly heard a young Cockney 
voice ask loudly, ““What’s ’e doin’ with that key?” 

I turned to see a group of Cockney children, aged perhaps from 
find such varied wonders as a Shakespeare First Folio, six to ten years, under the charge of an elder brother of twelve 

' . or so. Any reader of English newspapers would have recognized 
sculptures from the Parthenon, or them at once as the subject of numerous rather sentimental photo- 
graphs entitled “‘Happy young Londoners” or “Cockney cheek” 
which fill up space when news items are short. They were staring 
at me with undisguised interest. The older boy was embarrassed 
and tried to move the party on, but the questioner was determined 
on an answer. ““Why’s ’e got that key?” he repeated, pointing at 
me. At this, the oldest boy waved his hand around the long line of 
showcases and his gesture seemed to take in the whole Museum. 
‘°E ’as to lock it all up,” he said. “Every single case.” The boys 
gasped with admiration, as indeed they might well do had that 
been my job. Then they wandered away to see the next monsters— 
the Egyptian mummies or the Indian gods with six arms. But in 
those few moments they brought home to me what adult sight-seers 
politely hide. 

Those who work in a great public exhibition like the British 
Museum are in a very humble way “‘on show” themselves. For a 
great number, including the small Cockney boys, they are an 
object of admiration and envy, they Continued on Page 50 


Urbanely costumed, the doorman poses at the Museum entrance. 


the British Museum, where you can 


an account of the lady who gave birth to rabbits. 


by Angus Wilson 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 








Continued from Page 48 belong to the world of 
freaks like the Ugliest Man on Earth and the 
Widow With Webbed Feet. Most people are never 
“on show”; the very idea would embarrass them 
immensely. Others, like movie actors or poli- 
ticians or the guards on duty at Buckingham 
Palace, would, I suspect, die if they were not “on 
show.” But there are others again—and I realize 
now that I belong among them—who are uncon- 
sciously “‘on show” most of their lives. If it seems 
a personal digression to explain how this has 
happened to me, it is not so really, for it was only 
by realizing how unusual it is to work in the 
British Museum that I began to form my impres- 
sions of that extraordinary institution and so 
to write this article. 

I first was part of a show, I suppose, when at 
the age of thirteen I went to Westminster School, 
which lies behind the great Abbey. In the early 
30’s when I was there, we still wore top hats 
and tailcoats, and as we also spent much of our 
spare time walking among the tombs and monu- 
ments of England’s kings, I soon became used to 
the stares of tourists. From Westminster I went 
up to Oxford, where in the summer the under- 
graduates are always on show. On leaving the 
University the unconscious pull toward being 
part of History’s Pages must have been ingrown, 
for I took a job in the Library of the British 
Museum. The whole pattern was very English, 
really, of a class and time that are fast disappear- 
ing—a fitting ““museum piece”’ to end up in the 


I have pened ty ” 


British Museum. It explains, however, why the 
small boy’s inquiry was a surprise to me. I had 
taken life as an exhibit for granted and, in some 
degree, I had taken the British Museum for 
granted too. 

On reflection, however, I see that the Museum 
has an extraordinary significance for me, far 
greater than that of the other two great English 
institutions in which I grew up. The Museum, of 
course, founded only in 1753, is modern com- 
pared with Westminster School or Oxford Uni- 
versity. At the school we prayed in Latin every 
day in remembrance of our foundress, Queen 
Elizabeth. It took me a long time to get used to 
referring to so terrifying a woman by the Latin- 
ized name Eliza. At Merton, my college at 
Oxford, there are rooms provided for some stu- 
dents which date back to the 14th Century. Their 
charm lies in their history rather than in their 
comfort. In point of architectural beauty, too, 
the British Museum, erected in the first half of 
the last century from*® a design by Sir Robert 
Smirke, is a pleasant if slightly heavy-looking 
building in the revived Greek style, but it cannot 
be spoken of in the same breath as Westminster 
Abbey or many of the buildings of Oxford. Never- 
theless, the British Museum has an interest and 
significance which, for me at any rate, outweighs 
that of the other two; for in it are embodied two 
great aspects of the history of man since medieval 
times—the spirit of inquiry and curiosity about 
the past that was kept alive by private individuals 
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St. Peter’s in Rome; the floor is a busy 

cultural wheel with row on row of books at its rim, 
the 2000-volume catalogue at its hub, 

and spokelike desks seating about 400 readers. 

The list of important people who have 

used this room is tremendous, includes Dickens and 
Swinburne, Rimbaud and Verlaine, Marx 

and Lenin; Marx signed in (above) on March 16, 
1874, probably researching for Das Kapital. 


from the 16th to the 19th Century, and the bound- 
less confidence, the belief in itself as master of 
all knowledge and progress, that marked Vic- 
torian England. 


In 1953 we celebrated the bicentenary of the 
founding of the British Museum and honored the 
memory of Sir Hans Sloane, the great naturalist 
and antiquarian to whom we owe its foundation. 
As a young man, Sloane had sailed as naturalist 
with the fleet around the seven seas. His later 
years were spent in forming a collection of ob- 
jects of natural history and antiquity which was 
possibly the most remarkable ever amassed by 
one man. This collection he left to the nation. 
It seems a strange, miscellaneous treasure hoard 
to our specialist eyes. Even Horace Walpole, the 
famous 18th Century man of letters, who was 
one of the trustees, was clearly somewhat daunted 
by his charge. In February, 1753, he wrote to a 
friend, “You will scarcely guess how I employ 
my time; chiefly at the present in the guardian- 
ship of embryos and cockleshells. Sir Hans 
Sloane is dead and has made me one of the trus- 
tees to his museum. He valued it at four score 
thousand; and so would anybody who loves 
hippopotamuses, sharks with one ear and spiders 
as big as geese.” 

Montague House, a large mansion in the 
Bloomsbury quarter of London, was acquired 
and here the British Museum was opened to the 








The famous Elgin marbles, brought 
from Greece to England a 

century and a half ago, are on proud 
display in separate Museum 
galleries. This view looks 

over the shoulders of a headless 
river god at panels from the 
Parthenon frieze, a 

masterwork of classical sculpture. 


public in January, 1759. Already three other 
great private collections had been added to Sir 
Hans Sloane’s—that of Sir Robert Cotton, the 
17th Century antiquary; that of Queen Anne’s 
famous minister, Harley; and the Royal Library, 
the splendid collection of books acquired by all 
the kings of England, certainly from Tudor times. 


A monument, indeed, to the private industry of 


scholars and men with curiosity for knowledge. 

From the very start, this was to be the keynote 
of the Museum—it was to be open not only to 
scholars but to any private citizen who was 
curious to know something. As the Penny Maga- 
zine told its readers in 1832, “A flight of steps 
leads up to the principal entrance. Go on. Do 
not fear any surly looks or impertinent glances 
from any person in attendance. You are on safe 
ground.” Timid visitors may rest as assured now 
as then. They are on safe ground. 

Throughout the 18th Century, life at the 
Museum, with its large formal gardens with 
statues and fountains, must have been as leisurely 
and polite as befitted the age. The ladies and 
gentlemen who visited there would brush shoul- 
ders with such famous figures as Johnson, Gib- 
bon, Fanny Burney or Lamb, all readers in the 
library in their time. For the staff, however, 


discipline was severe, and a superintendent of 


the Reading Room who ventured into the garden 
on a sunny day was met by one of the trustees 
with the cry “Go back to your place, sir!” And 
back, no doubt, he went. 

By 1830, however, so many treasures had been 
added—George III's great library, the Elgin 
marbles and a host of others—that the building 
was bursting its seams. The period of gentlemen’s 
collections was over. The Victorian era was be- 
ginning. Between 1830 and 1852 Montague House, 
the elegant Palladian gentleman’s mansion, was 
gradually replaced by the present building, rightly 
designed by Sir Robert Smirke in the Greek 
style, for to the 19th Century ancient Greece was 
the mother of all art and science. 





The ideal of the Victorian national museum 
was little less than universal. It was to contain a 
representation, at least, of all human knowledge 
and art, not only of the past but of the future. By 
a series of Acts of Parliament a copy of every 
book printed in England was required to go to 
the British Museum. Generous allowances from 
the Public Exchequer, in a day when the pound 
had great purchase power, allowed the authorities 
to acquire all foreign books of importance and 
to buy most objects of archaeological interest 
that came on the market. Nor were the natural 
sciences left out, for until 1880 Horace Walpole’s 
hippopotamuses and sharks were still housed 
among the antiquities of Egypt and Ancient 
Greece. There are prints showing ladies in crino- 
lines mounting the stairs on the way to view 
Egyptian mummies, with the great necks of 
giraffes craning above them. 

Today, though the animals, birds and fishes 
have now been banished to another quarter of 
London, South Kensington, the rest of the 
Museum retains the same universal character it 
had in Queen Victoria’s day. The classical facade 
with its pillared colonnade may suggest the 
moderation beloved of Ancient Greece, but in- 
side there is no moderation. The ruins of the 
Parthenon, the mummies of the ancient Pharaohs, 
the gods of Nineveh, the remains of the temples 
of Ur, one of the two earliest Biblical codices, a 
library of over six million books that includes 
Shakespeare first folios and quartos—the cate- 
gory of the collection could go on almost to 
infinity. No one, I think, will ever try to assemble 
such a collection again. Only an age of almost 
laughable certainty could have done it. It is fan- 
tastic, but it is a monument to man’s courage and 
belief in himself, and, as such, in our own age of 
doubt and despair, I find it very moving. 


Many men contributed to the building up of 
the British Museum, but none more than its 


greatest chief, Sir Anthony Panizzi. He was the 
very type of his time—the liberal-minded auto- 
crat. He was also a very unusual figure for Vic- 
torian England—a foreigner who rose to a posi- 
tion of power in society. Panizzi came from 
Italy, where he had early joined the revolutionary 
secret society of the Carhonari, in which all Ital- 
ian liberals were being organized against the 
various despotic governments which ruled Italy 
after Waterloo. At twenty-five he was forced to 
flee to England. It was strange enough that a 
refugee should be appointed to the Museum staff 
in those days, as Panizzi was in 1831. But it was 
a final outrage to his colleagues when, in 1856, 
he was appointed Principal Librarian. 

Panizzi, however, had many weapons. He was 
an invaluable friend to the Whig government, 
who, while they were forced officially to recog- 
nize the Italian ruling houses, needed a go- 
between of ability to keep them in touch with 
the secret societies. He was a charming, witty 
diner-out as much liked by the Whig hostesses 
as by their husbands. He was a rare combination 
of scholar and administrator. He was entirely 
ruthless toward those who opposed him. Above 
all, he alone had a vision of what a national 
library and museum could be and he was deter- 
mined to realize it. He was hated by most of his 
senior colleagues, whom he did not hesitate to 
reprove in public. He was equally disliked by the 
lower employees. He docked a messenger a 
month’s salary for an innocent miscarriage of a 
purely private letter, and the other messengers 
subscribed to keep the man’s wife and children 
off the poor rate. He made a compulsory dining 
room out of a damp underground cellar and 
forbade any employee to leave the building be- 
tween nine and six. In March, 1856, a daily news- 
paper could say, “If discord, envy, hatred, wrath, 
malice and all uncharitableness have a favorite 
home in England, it is to be found between 
Bloomsbury Square and Tottenham Court 
Road’’—i.e., at the British Museum. 





Some of the Museum’s treasures (right) are exquisite, many are priceless 
as well. The carved-glass Portland vase (opposite page), which inspired 


Panizzi rode roughshod over public complaints. 


He harried all the publishers and printers of 


England with legal actions to compel them to 
send in copies of their books. He was, in fact, a 
tyrant. Nevertheless he turned an incomparable 
collection of antiquities and books into a modern 
museum and library. The memorial to his work 
is really the famous Reading Room. Sir Robert 
Smirke had intended his classical building to 
have a center courtyard, but such aesthetic con- 
siderations did not deter Panizzi. Space was 
needed for readers and the courtyard was covered 
with a tremendous dome a foot wider than that 
of St. Peter’s in Rome. 

As assistant to the superintendent, I sit each 
day on a raised dais in the center of the Reading 
Room. It is very much like being a spider in its 
web. Around the walls, in three galleried floors, 
are line upon line of books. On the floor of the 
room are the desks, seating nearly four hundred 
readers. Beneath each desk, as a link with the 
past, is a peg on which to hang a top hat. 
Between the readers and the central dais are the 
2000 volumes of the catalogue. 

To work in this room, as I have done for seven 
years, is to learn that there are no limits to human 
interests. As a writer and reviewer of fiction, | am 
constantly struck by the gap between the novel- 
ists’ limited range and the vast variety of human 


types I haveassisted in these years. Young men who 


are projecting philosophies to cover the meaning 
of the universe, old ladies seeking nursery rhymes 
they read in their youth—even one who sang me 
a little unrecognizable tune in a high, cracked 
voice—people who have been conducting hope- 
less lawsuits throughout their lives, sailors who 
have jumped ship and want to know what rights 
they have to claim wages 

These are, of course, the “‘curious.”’ The schol- 
ars, however, predominate. Few serious workers 
in the fields of literature, history, the arts or social 
sciences can have avoided a visit to the Reading 
Room. They come from every country and not 
least from the United States. The names of fa- 
mous past readers are well known—Goldsmith, 
Lamb, Dickens, Rimbaud, Verlaine, Bernard 
Shaw, Marx, Lenin—the list is monotonous. It is 
less realized, perhaps, what important modern 
works rely upon the resources of the British 
Museum for their existence—the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the projected History of the British 
Parliament, the Victoria Histories of the Counties 
of England, to name but a few 


| find it fascinating to watch the growing 
interest in certain subjects that charts the chang 
ing fashions in knowledge. The history of science 
and technics, for example, and the history of art, 
which loom bigger every year; the great interest 
in witchcraft and black magic; the increasing 
study of music and of geographical exploration 

| am daily appalled at the absurdities produced 
by the demand of modern universities for “‘orig 
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Wedgwood, is the finest example of late Greek work. 


inal” work from their postgraduate students: the 
avid search for any fifth-rate poet or minor 
politician who has not been exhausted; the 
absurd attempts to write academic theses about 
living writers. A year or two ago I was soundly 
rebuked by a girl student because I refused to 
reveal what I knew of a well-known lady novel- 
ist’s love life; she needed the information, she 
said, for her thesis. 

Only genealogy remains a constant. It seems 
that there will always be people who hope that 
their ancestors were dukes. 

To supply the wants of a Scots lady who re- 
members a “charming novel,” the heroine of 
which was called Rosalie, but remembers no 
more, or of a Seattle gentleman who expects one 
to find his great-grandfather’s name on the evi- 
dence that he went to school in Yorkshire, can 
often be a trial. Even famous men have been 
known to be difficult. George Gissing’s tramp- 
like clothes led to protests, and according to a 
museum tradition Swinburne had an epileptic 
fit in the Room. 

What interests strangers most about my work, 
| find, is whether I have had to deal with lunatics. 
[his happens, in fact, very seldom and can 
hardly be said to be interesting. Madness is so 
very stereotyped. Perhaps those of us who are 
sane tend at times to imagine insanity as a won- 
derful freedom, but it is surely the most dreary 
of narrow prisons. Paranoiacs seldom pass 
beyond the most limited visions of being hounded 
by spies, and delusions of grandeur seem confined 
to the simple range of Napoleon or Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

in dealing with the lunatic fringe of seekers 
after knowledge, | find increasingly that it is 
the plain silly which pleases me most. The deaf 
gentleman, for example—the deaf are always 
a problem anyway in this domed room of si- 
lence—who told me that he had learned to under- 
stand the language spoken by animals. He showed 
me a book with some very curious signs he had 
copied down while listening to some horses. Upon 
my asking him what they talked about, he re- 
plied disdainfully, ** Nothing of interest. What do 
you expect? They're only animals after all.” 

Then again there was the stout country lady in 
tweeds whom I could not prevent from reading 
to me in a very loud voice a chapter of her work 
on piracy. Only one phrase lingers in my mind, 
but it showed promise, I think. “The pirates,” 
she exclaimed, “swarmed up the mast like flies 
and were shot down like partridges.” 

On the telephone one morning a woman asked, 
“Can you tell me please who wrote the Song of 
Solomon?” 

“1 don’t think the author is known,” I replied. 

“Oh, it must be,” she said, “It’s not a new 
book.” 

“That’s jusi the point. It’s so old that no one 
knows who wrote it.” 

“Well,” she said impatiently, “‘can you tell me 
where I can get it. It’s Continued on Page 54 


Head of Hypnos, Greek god of sleep. 


Celtic shield, enamelwork on bronze. 


Peruvian pottery head, before 600 A. 
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What a wonderful time for 
a holiday at Natural Bridge! 
Autumn in the colorful Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia is 
unhurried, saclowdell be the 
rush of summer. It’s the good 
smell of hickory smoke . . . of 
country ham and hot spoon- 
bread. You'll find excellent 
year-round hotel accommo- 
dations—or, if you prefer, a 
charming, modern Motor 
Lodge, a member of Quality 
Courts United. Sunny, spaci- 
ous main dining room... 
all sports and social activities. 
Make your reservations now! 


Write for free illustrated folder-Dept. H-3 


NATURAL BRIDGE 
OF VIRGINIA, Ince. 
NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA 

James N. Hunter, Gen. Mar. 





One of the 7 Natural 
Wonders of the world 


NEARBY AUTUMN ATTRACTIONS: 
Skyline Drive and Blue Ridge Parkway 
—especially beautiful in the Autumn «+ 
Peaks of Otter in Jefferson National Forest 
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Continued from Page 52 
so difficult in shops if you don’t 
know the author’s name.” 

“It’s part of the Bible.” 

“Oh! It’s not interesting then.” 

But perhaps my two favorite read- 
ers were the lady who asked for my 
assurance that all the leather on the 
desks had come from animals that 
died of natural ‘causes and the dear 
old man who quite sincerely asked 
me not to put myself to any trouble 
over his request. “I’m nobody of 
importance,” he said, “just a coun- 
try gentleman with private means.” 

Perhaps it is only natural that the 
simple minded and the strange 
should find their place among the 
scholarly in any great library. Some- 
where among the six million books 
in the seventy-five miles of shelving 
there must be books to answer the 
crazes, fads and delusions of every- 
one. Prophecies that the Great Beast 
will appear at 4 P.M. on January 
fourth, exact recipes for making 
gold from scrap iron, accounts of 
the lady who gave birth to rabbits, 
descriptions of the Next World 
taken down from the spirit voices of 
Indian girls—there is nothing, I feel, 
when I pass through the book stacks, 
that has not been written about. 

It is at this point, usually, that 
inquirers about the library assume 
a slight leer and ask about the books 
that are kept from the general 
reader. We are far from the days of 
1852, when a writer to the 7imes 
asked that “gentlemen who come to 
consult medical works with illustra- 
tions should for decency’s sake be 
sent into another room.” Neverthe- 
less, though the censorship is of the 
mildest, “‘curious” books have still 
to be issued by special permission, 
if only for the preservation of the 
books themselves. Indeed preserving 
so unique a library is as important 
as making it available to the public. 
There are still individuals, for ex- 
ample, who find it easier to tear out 
pages and take them home than to 
read the book on the spot. 

I have never actually caught such 
antisocial students at their pursuits, 
but I always imagine them to be 
externally the most respectable of 
people. Yet the ravages of selfish, 
criminal or pornographic-minded 
readers seem only a petty threat toa 
great library in these days. A single 
bomb in a 1941 air raid destroyed 
250,000 books, and although 50,000 
of these have been replaced, the 
greater number have gone forever. 
The most valuable collections, of 
course, were sent into safety, but the 
national library is needed by a na- 
tion at war as much as in peacetime, 
and the British Museum library had 
to remain open to serve the minis- 
tries and intelligence services. 
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The Antiquities Departments were 
luckier. History and art are luxuries 
that can be put away in cotton wool 
in time of war. One of the most 
pleasant aspects of peacetime has 
been the gradual reopening of the 
public galleries and the re-emergence 
of the famous works of art which 
are the British Museum’s greatest 
renown. I have written mainly about 
the library, both because I work 
there and know it best, and because 
it is less familiar to the general pub- 
lic; but it is, of course, only half the 
glory of the place. No account of 
the Museum would be complete 
without some mention of at least a 
few of the most outstanding collec- 
tions of historic treasures. 

There is nothing, from the arti- 
facts of paleolithic man, twenty 
thousand years before Christ, to the 
elegant 18th Century porcelain of 
Chelsea, Bow and Sévres, of which 
examples cannot be found in the 
galleries. To wander about them at 
random is not perhaps the way to 
acquire any deep knowledge of the 
civilizations of the past, nevertheless 
such wandering at will has one effect 
I have found, which is strangely 
exciting to the imagination. It is 
only so that one sees the odd simi- 
larities that link human ideals in the 
most improbably different stages of 
civilization. It is not only of direct 
inspiration that | am writing. The 
Portland vase for example, that 
wonderful blue-and-white glass ob- 
ject from Imperial Rome, with its 
naturalistic human figures, served as 
the model for much of Josiah Wedg- 
wood’s ware in the 18th Century. 
The same elegant age saw the com- 
plicated interplay of Chinese and 
European art which ultimately led 
English porcelain makers to copy the 
Chinese and Chinese porcelain mak- 
ers to copy scenes of Boucher in 
their own Chinese style. 

The links and reflections of his- 
tory, however, are often more subtle 
than this. | wonder how many 
American visitors walking through 
the gallery of Imperial Roman busts 
have seen in these emperors of the 
first three Christian centuries sud- 
den photographic likenesses to their 
own famous citizens. Fashions in 
human faces certainly seem to re- 
cur. There is something oddly post 
First World War in the boyish, 
rather pert beauty of the sculptured 
female heads from Benin in Wes! 
Africa; yet, though these canno 
be exactly dated, they are probabl) 
not later than the 15th Century. 

The pretty, delicate gold-leaf 
crowns of the Etruscans have all the 
fragile charm of the best romantic 
ballet or theater décor; they are in 
fact funeral crowns. Perhaps death 
was the theater of the Etruscans. 





The garnet-and-gold clasps that were 
found in the Anglo-Saxon ship at 
Sutton Hoo in Suffolk have an ele- 
gance that is almost too “finished,” 
they might be by Cartier. The Sutton 
Hoo treasure, however, was prob- 
ably the cenotaph of a 7th Century 
East Anglian king, and the 7th Cen- 
tury is the darkest, least ‘‘civilized” 
of English history. 

Such purely personal aesthetic 
judgments would not be smiled upon 
today. Judging by the growing num- 
bers of students in the Reading 
Room, it would certainly seem that 
art history, the treatment of the 
“beautiful” not as a personal re- 
sponse but as a part of the whole 
history of civilization, is the most 
fertile field of modern historical re- 
search. For the art historian, the 
British Museum must be near para- 
dise, where every aspect of human 
changes in technique and artistry 
from Ur and Ancient Egypt to the 
Renaissance can be studied and 
compared in the same building. To 
pretend that such scholarly approach 
to the collections is not ultimately 
the richest and most rewarding is 
the lazy-minded excuse of the dilet- 
tante and the amateur. Nevertheless, 
for the ordinary visitor, unequipped 
with the historical background that 
such an approach requires, it is 
often some unhistorical aspect—the 
strange story of the discovery of 
objects or the odd circumstances of 
their arrival in the Museum—that 
catches his imagination or deepens 
his sense of mystery. Certainly, as 
an imaginative writer, | know that 
_such apparently irrelevant aspects 
have proved most fruitful to me. 

The Rosetta stone, for example, 
is a magnet for most visitors to the 
British Museum. This trilingual tab- 
let from Egypt, with its decree of 
the Ptolemaic priests at Memphis, 
was the key by which scholars were 
eventually able to decipher the 
hieroglyphs in which Egyptians had 
written from the earliest times. Few 
of us, however, are ever likely to 
acquire a knowledge of hieroglyphs 
and the Egyptian demotic script 
which, along with Greek, appear on 
the tablet; it is the story of the 
Rosetta stone which excites us. A 
party of French soldiers came upon 
it in 1799 during the Egyptian cam- 
paign which was‘part of Napoleon’s 
ainbitious rise to power. The leader, 
an officer named Bouchard, was 
imaginative enough to see that here 
might be a key to the ancient priestly 
language. The fortunes of war that 
checked Napoleon’s dreams of con- 
quest in the East gave the Rosetta 
stone to England, and it came to 
the British Museum in 1802. 

The story of the deciphering by 
the scholar Champollion has also an 


excitement which can be felt by those 
without any interest in philology. The 
Greek, of course, could be read. But 
this did not mean that it could be re- 
lated to the hieroglyphs. By luck, the 
names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra al- 
ready existed on another tablet and so 
Champollion could identify certain of 
the mysterious pictures. Even so, the 
living had to come to the assistance of 
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the dead, for without his knowledge of 
the Coptic language, in which vestiges 
of ancient Egyptian sounds survived, 
Champollion could not have completed 
his task. At the last, however, this 
chance discovery and preservation of 
one single decree laid bare the mystery 
of Egypt’s priestly writings. 

Future historians will find in the 
vast output of second-rate novels, 


should they survive, a thousand clues 
to the everyday life of the 20th Century 
which are certainly of minor impor- 
tance to the wretched novelists who 
think they are producing works of art. 
Even so it is often difficult to find exact 
details about even the immediate past. 
The catalogues of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 were destroyed in the bombing 

Continued on Page 93 
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by Lucius Beebe 


The Costliest Kood 


A celebrated bon vivant explores the romance of one of the oldest epicurean delights — caviar 


@ When the late Ernest Byfield, genius of the Ambassador 
Hotels and the Sherman in Chicago, died, the “‘office” of Caliph 
of Caviar in the United States was briefly without occupant. 
For years Byfield, whose Pump Room and Buttery at the Am- 
bassadors and Well of the Sea at the Sherman had come to be 
national shrines of good living, had a way with caviar, a com- 
modity which lends itself to specialized exploitation and with 
which the name of a fervent amateur or promoter may become 
forever associated like Daniel Webster and Medford rum or 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and Madeira. 

Byfield cherished caviar. He loved to eat it himself in liberal 
quantities and he delighted in seeing patrons at the Pump Room 
order it, preferably accompanied by the best Latvian vodka and 
served from special rolling tables decorated with a likeness of a 
Russian mosque designed by the restaurant’s garde-manger. 

Byfield’s interest in the promotion of caviar, despite his own 
cynical comments to the contrary, wasn’t entirely commercial. 
There is little profit in the sale of so perishable a commodity 
and one which has so limited a market. He liked to see it on his 
patron’s plates because of the cachet of elegance associated with 


sturgeons’ eggs. They appear on menus of the classic age of 


Roman imperialism along with sows’ udders, thrushes’ tongues 
and other delicacies valued by such spenders as Trimalchio, 
the fictional parvenu and glutton of note, and they achieved 
immortality in Elizabethan pentameter when Shakespeare, in 
Hamlet, remarked that an intelligent play “was caviare to the 
general,” implying that its appeal was to the educated alone. 
In a later age, Rodgers and Hart sang that 


“caviar for peasants is a joke; 
it’s too good for the average man.”’* 


Not everyone could appreciate caviar even though he might 
be able to afford it and Byfield went the competition one better 


*Copyright, 1936, by Chappell & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y 


Caviar feast on the high seas. Halfway between Southampton 


and New York, an officer aboard the luxury liner S. S. United 
States entertains at a magnificent repast built around beluga 
malossol (center of serving table). Other delectables that go 
specially well with sturgeon roe are biinis sautéed in drawn 
butter (in chafing dish); melba toast, lemon sections, minced 
onions, chopped hard-boiled egg white and—of course— 
vodka, aquavit,champagne. PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


by serving his beluga with shredded pheasant’s breast, an ex- 
clamatory panache quite in keeping with the Pump Room’s 
haughty décor, which includes footmen in knee breeches. 

After Byfield’s untimely passing (there is a legend that he 
died as a result of dieting so as to be able to get behind the 
wheel of a Jaguar) the post of Caviar Caliph was only briefly 
vacant, for almost immediately the choice of gourmets every- 
where had lighted on Henri Soule, proprietor of the irreproach- 
able Pavillon Restaurant in New York’s Fifty-fifth Street. It is 
probable that Soulé, who is the ranking perfectionist of the 
American restaurant scene, actually knows more about caviar 
and possesses more feeling for it than did Byfield, who was 
strictly a promoter. 

Soulé doesn’t print the price of his “fresh beluga” on the 
menu, but it comes to $7.50 a serving, if you are interested, and 
he sells, it is said, $36,000 worth of it a year. For special cus- 
tomers like the Duke of Windsor and Bernard Baruch, he opens 
a new five-pound tin with each serving on the theory, perhaps 
demonstrable to such exalted diners, that once exposed to the 
air the eggs have a tendency to adhere slightly to one another. 

Soulé personally purchases caviar for the Pavillon, selecting 
on an average of one tin out of every half-dozen submitted by 
wholesalers. ““Those are for you,” he says arbitrarily, in reject- 
ing samples that don’t live up to his rigorous standards. ‘This 
one is for my patrons.” 

Even though its appreciation by gourmets and the initiated 
goes back to the banquet couches of imperial Rome, caviar in 
the United States hasn’t always been in such exalted brackets 
as it now occupies. Many old-time New Yorkers remember 
when, along with the Kentucky ham, Cape Cod oysters and 
dark rye bread, caviar was on free-lunch counters at such well- 
remembered institutions as the Knickerbocker, the old Waldorf 
and the Holland House. In the writer’s file is a Denver & Rio 
Grande dining-car menu from the days when the railroad’s 
entire trackage was narrow gauge, advertising caviar at two bits, 
the same price as queen olives and celery, while oysters com- 
manded twice as much. 

These footnotes to an ample era stem from the time when 
processing sturgeon for its roe was a considerable American 
industry and by no means a monopoly of Russia and Persia as 
it is today. The caviar industry in the United States was a 
victim of the industrial age as waters became polluted and the 
sturgeon became fewer in the Great Lakes and the coastal 
rivers of the Atlantic seaboard. Continued on Page 59 
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Continued from Page 57 

Virtually all the caviar served in 
American restaurants today comes 
from inside the U.S.S.R. or from the 
Caspian waters under the sover- 
eignty of the Iranian government. 
Probably more than 90 per cent of 
the caviar, both the so-called fresh 
and the processed eggs, is imported 
to the United States by four agen- 
cies: the Romanoff Caviar Company 
of New York, Jules Weber of West 
Forty-Second Street, the Iron Gate 
Corporation, which is an offshoot of 
Jack and Charlie’s celebrated **21” 
Club, and Vita Food Products, also 
in New York. 

Carrying inventories which in the 
case of Romanoff may run as high 
as $300,000, these four firms import 
all the lightly salted sturgeon roe 
which appears in the several classifi- 
cations of fresh caviar and distribute 
it toretailers and restaurants through- 
out the United States. Romanoff 
also imports vast quantities of the 
more heavily salted eggs which are 
processed, pasteurized and sold in 
sealed containers by delicatessen 
shops and grocers everywhere. Jules 
Weber and the Iron Gate company 
specialize in the costly and highly 
perishable fresh caviar which may 
appear on menus in New York, 
Hollywood and Palm Beach at 
$7.50 or even $10 a portion. 

An hour spent with Charles Au- 
bry of Jules Weber in the firm’s busy 
warehouse and offices near the Hud- 
son River constitutes a liberal edu- 
cation in the realm of caviar. 

“Even among experts appearance 
and eye appeal in caviar may be 
highly deceptive,” says Mr. Aubry. 
“The size of the eggs and the type of 
fish from which they are taken de- 
termine their classification. Beluga, 
which comes from Caspian sturgeon 
weighing up to 2000 pounds, is the 
largest egg. A medium size called 
osetra is taken from fish running up 
to 300 pounds and the smallest size, 
sevruga, comes from a _ sturgeon 
weighing no more than 150 pounds. 
Malossol is Russian for ‘little salt’ 
and the product sold everywhere in 
the United States as ‘fresh’ caviar is 
beluga, osetra or sevruga to which 
has been added no more than two 
per cent salt, the absolute minimum 
necessary to preserve it for export. 
In most European countries borax 
rather than salt is used to preserve 
fresh caviar, but this is forbidden in 
this country by the Pure Food and 
Drug Act. 

The word caviar itself is not Rus- 
sian, but Turkish: khavyah, and 
applies only to sturgeon roe after it 
has been salted. Until preservative is 
added, it is simply roe. Paiusnaya is 
the Russian name for pressed caviar 
much favored by Continental gour- 


mets and Russians themselves, but 
not frequently encountered in Amer- 
ica, although sold by Romanoff in 
their Gold Seal and Blue Seal pack- 
ages. Schipp is the medium-size stur- 
geon which yields osetra caviar and 
there is a so-called red caviar ob- 
tained from salmon, but it is not 
caviar in the precise meaning of the 
word. Sterlet is the almost legendary 
gold caviar, all of which was once 
reserved for the tables of the Czars, 
and which today is probably served 
only to high-ranking Soviet officials. 

“] have been served sterlet,”’ says 
Colonel Malcomb Beyer of the Iron 
Gate firm, “but it was in Russia 
many years ago. It is truly a very 
superior product, but it’s one with 
which we simply don’t concern our- 
selves in this country. On the other 
hand, the borax-preserved beluga 
and osetra are familiar to many 
Americans. 

“The vast quantities of caviar that 
used to be served at parties at the 
Russian embassy in Washington 
were all of this type, and is sweeter 
than the eggs preserved with salt.” 

Most of the fresh caviar now com- 
ing to America arrives via Lenin- 
grad packed in tins holding two 
kilos or about four and a half 
pounds each. The tins are placed in 
wooden casks of crude construction, 
bound in willow hoops with woven 
reeds for insulation. Everything is 
covered with ice from the Volga, 
which lasts all the way to New York. 
Each tin is numbered, the number 
corresponding to that of a particular 
fish, and fanciers such as Mr. 
Soulé are thus able to place repeat 
orders for the roe of a specific stur- 
geon which excites their admiration. 

Temperature is the great risk 
factor in selling all fresh caviar. It 
must be stored between 27° and 
30° F.; it does not freeze at these 
temperatures because of its large oil 
content. Once frozen, it is worth- 
less—it disintegrates on thawing out. 
Fresh caviar reaching a temperature 
above 40° for more than a few hours 
is spoiled. 

Caviar en route to America is in- 
sured at fairly moderate rates, but 
everyone connected with the trade 
remembers with a shudder the great 
caviar catastrophe which shook the 
trade the year before World War II. 
In some manner never yet explained 
a shipment valued at more than 
$100,000 was stowed in the refriger- 
ated hold of a trans-Atlantic liner 
and arrived in New York frozen solid. 
Cream of the spring catch, too, and 
not an ounce of the precious stuff 
was edible. The insurance com- 
panies paid—almost literally—on 
the barrelhead, and shipping circles 
heard about the matter for months. 

Continued on Page 84 
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LO, THE GENTLE 
BLOODHOUND! 


Continued from Page 37 


of pure-bred; it means of, or pertain- 
ing to, blood, and, figuratively, bloody, 
bloodthirsty, sanguinary. The gentle, 
good-tempered, well-balanced blood- 
hound is actually about as fierce as 
Little Eva, and you simply cannot dis- 
cover one provable instance of a blood- 
hound’s attacking a child or an adult, 
including a cornered criminal. Doctor 
Whitney says the hounds don’t even 
seem to know that teeth were made for 
biting. It is true that one bloodhound I 
heard about became understandably 
vexed when his master pulled him off a 
hot trail, and showed his indignation 
by a thunderous growl. It is unwise to 
frustrate a bloodhound who has not 
come to the end of a trail he is follow- 
ing, and how could this one have known 
that the bandit he sought had been ap- 
prehended, according to a telephone 
call, fifteen miles ahead? 

It has been nearly twenty years since 
I came upon a flagrant piece of calumny 
about my friend, the bloodhound, in a 
four-volume set of books called The 
Outline of Science, A Plain Story Sim- 
ply Told, but my indignation is still as 
strong as it was then. The anonymous 
“expert” had this to say: “There are 


few dogs which do not inspire affec- 
tion; many crave it. But there are some 
which seem to repel us, like the blood- 
hound. True, Man has made him what 
he is. Terrible to look at and terrible to 
encounter, Man has raised him up to 
hunt down his fellowman.”” Accom- 
panying the article was a picture of a 
dignified and melancholy English blood- 
hound, about as terrible to look at as 
Abraham Lincoln, about as terrible to 
encounter as Jimmy Durante. It pleases 
me no end that this passage, in its care- 
less use of English, accidentally indicts 
the human being: “Terrible to look at 
and terrible to encounter, Man.. .” 
Even my beloved, though occasionally 
cockeyed, Lydekker’s New Natural His- 
tory, whose grizzly-bear expert pooh- 
poohs the idea that grizzly bears are 
dangerous (it seems they got the repu- 
tation of aggressiveness by rolling 
downhill toward the hunter after they 
were shot dead), knows better than to 
accuse the bloodhound of viciousness, 
or, at any rate, has the good sense to 
avoid the subject of his nature. Lydek- 
ker’s bloodhound man contents him- 
self with a detailed and fascinating 
physical description of the breed, which 
goes like this: “‘The most striking and 
characteristic feature of the blood- 
hound is its magnificent head, which is 
considerably larger and heavier in the 
male than in the female. While gener- 


ally extremely massive, the head is re- 
markable for its narrowness between 
the ears, where it rises into a domelike 
prominence, terminating in a marked 
protuberance in the occipital region. 
The skin of the forehead, like that 
round the eyes, is thrown into a series 
of transverse puckers.” The Lydekker 
dog man alludes, in conclusion, to 
what he calls “‘a foreign strain of the 
bloodhound, which is lower on its legs 
than the English breed.” 

This foreigner could not possibly be 
the hound I have been putting into 
drawings for twenty-five years, because 
I was only six when the first American 
edition of Lydekker’s History was 
brought out. My dog is lower on its 
legs than a standard bloodhound, al- 
though I would scarcely put it that way 
myself. He got his short legs by acci- 
dent. I drew him for the first time on 
the cramped pages of a small memo 
pad in order to plague a busy realtor 
friend of mine given to writing down 
names and numbers while you were 
trying to talk to him in his office. The 
hound I draw has a fairly accurate 
pendulous ear, but his dot of an eye is 
vastly oversimplified, he doesn’t have 
enough transverse puckers, and he is 
all wrong in the occipital region. He 
may not be as keen as a genuine blood- 
hound, but his heart is just as gentle; 
he does not want to hurt anybody; and 


he loves serenity and heavy dinners, 
and wishes they would go on forever, 
like the brook. 

The late Hendrik Van Loon is the 
only man | have known well who 
owned a bloodhound, but he took his 
back to the kennel where he had bought 
it, after trying in vain to teach it some- 
thing besides the fine art of pursuit. 
Whenever Mr. Van Loon called the 
dog, he once told me sorrowfully, it 
took its own good time finding him, al- 
though he might be no more than fifty 
feet away. This bloodhound never went 
directly to his master, but conscien- 
tiously followed the master’s rambling 
trail. ““He was not interested in me or 
where I was,”’ said Mr. Van Loon. “All 
he cared about was how I had got 
there.”” Mr. Van Loon had made the 
mistake of assuming that a true blood- 
hound would fit as cozily into a real 
living room as my hound does in the 
drawings. It is a mistake to be sedu- 
lously avoided. “I would rather house 
break a moose,” the great man tolc 
me, with a sigh. 

The English bloodhound has never 
been one of the most popular house- 
dogs in the world, but this is not owing 
solely to the dark slander that has 
blackened his reputation. He is a large, 
enormously evident creature, likely to 
make a housewife fear for her antiques 
and draperies, and he is not given to 
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frolic. He is used to the outdoors, but 
if you want a dog to chase a stick or 
a ball, don’t look at him. “Blood- 
hounds ain’t any good unless you’re 
lost,” one little boy told me scorn- 
fully. It must be admitted that the 
cumbersome, jowly tracer of lost 
persons is somewhat blobbered and 
slubby (you have to make up words 
for unique creatures like the blood- 
hound and the bandersnatch). Com- 
pared to breeds whose members are 
numbered in multiple thousands, the 
bloodhound is a rare variety, and 
there may not be more than 1500 or 
2000 of them in America. An ac- 
curate census is discouraged by 
some bloodhound kennels, many of 
which are not listed in the American 
Kennel Gazette for their own protec- 
tion. Some years ago a Connecticut 
pack of twenty was poisoned, pre- 
sumably by a friend of some law- 
breaker one or two of the hounds 
had tracked down. 

The hounds are bred for two main 
purposes: to be exhibited at dog 
shows, and to be trained for search 
work. In 1954, at the annual East- 
ern Dog Club Show in Boston, a 
five-year-old bloodhound named 
Fancy Bombardier was selected as 
the best dog of all the breeds assem- 
bled there. This was a rare distinc- 
tion for our friend, for it was one of 
the infrequent times a bloodhound in 
this country ever went Best of Show. 
Not many judges are as familiar with 
the show points of a bloodhound as 
they are with the simpler ones of 
other breeds. The wondrous English- 
man, with his voluminous excess 
wrinkled flesh, his cathedral head 
and hooded, pink-hawed eyes, deep- 
set in their sockets, might seem to 
some judges too grotesque for prizes, 
but these are his marks of merit and 
aristocracy. The Best in Show judge 
at Boston last year was Mrs. Milton 
Erlanger, who raises poodles herself. 
The bloodhound’s toughest rivals at 
this show happened to be a distin- 
guished poodle and a Scottish terrier 
with a long record of victories. Mrs. 
Erlanger was congratulated on her 
choice not only by the bloodhound 
people but also by the fair-minded 
owners of other breeds. 

Bloodhound owners themselves 
disagree about bloodhound types 
and their comparative appeal, the 
orthodox school vehemently con- 
tending that the purebred hound is 
the favorite of dog-show galleries, 
the other school contending that the 
old patricians repel visitors and are 
frequently regarded as “hideous.” 
There may yet be a well-defined feud 
between the two schools. Doctor 
Whitney is one of those who ap- 
prove of the so-called American-type 
bloodhound, whose anatomy is less 
exaggerated. His “streamlined” con- 


formation is said to be a virtue in 
trailing, if not an advantage in the 
show ring. Some authorities believe 
that this American hound, if judi- 
ciously crossbred with the English 
type, would add a morganatic strain 
of sturdiness; the English dog, after 
centuries of pure-breeding, does not 
have a powerful constitution. Some 
American hounds have been ex- 
ported to England for breeding. I 
don’t know how warmly they were 
welcomed, but it is doubtful that 
they are as popular over there as 
Danny Kaye. 

Many state-police barracks, but 
far from enough, have at least one 
pair of trained bloodhounds. Per- 
haps the foremost police trainer and 
trailer in the East is Sgt. W. W. 
Horton of the state barracks at 
Hawthorne, New York. He began 
years ago as a corporal, and for 
nearly two decades he and his dogs 
have built up a great record tracking 
down the crooked and the vanished. 
They have worked in half a dozen 
different states, and three years ago 
Sergeant Horton and his partner 
were asked by the government of 
Bermuda to bring their dogs down 
there to hunt a criminal, notorious 
for his escapes from prison and his 
skill in hiding out. They were the 
first bloodhounds most Bermudians 
had seen, and they were not warmly 
welcomed by the population, be- 
cause of the ancient superstitions 
about them. The dogs found the 
coral terrain of Bermuda a good 
scent holder, but they were disturbed 
by crowds who followed them, like a 
gallery at a golf tournament. They 
traced their man, finally, to the wa- 
ter’s edge, where he had apparently 
escaped from the island by ship. Ser- 
geant Horton and his partner wore 
holstered .38 police pistols which 
astonished the Bermudians, who 
may keep guns in their homes, but 
wouldn’t dream of displaying one in 
public. ““They thought we were mak- 
ing a movie,’ Sergeant Horton told 
me the other day. “‘Everybody kept 
looking for the cameras.” (I tracked 
the sergeant down easily. He was 
handling the switchboard when I 
phoned.) Rusty, one of the two 
Hawthorne hounds that flew to Ber- 
muda, died last winter at the un- 
usual age of fifteen years. 

The success of the dogs as trailers 
depends a great deal on what might 
be called the dogmanship of their 
trainers and handlers. Doctor Whit- 
ney, who has worked his own 
hounds with, and sometimes parallel 
to, the police of Connecticut, New 
York and Rhode Island, has often 
found his man when official police 
hounds had failed. Expertness with a 
canine trailer is a knack, like a green 
thumb in the garden or a light hand 
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in the kitchen, and some cops never 
get the hang of it. The training of a 
bloodhound may begin when the 
dog is a puppy, capable of toddling a 
trail only a few yards long, but a 
two-year-old beginner can some- 
times be taught most of the tricks in 
six weeks; with others it may take 
six months. They may begin by 
watching a “runner”’ disappear from 
an automobile in which he has left 
his coat. The dog sniffs the coat and 
sets out on the trail when the runner 
is lost to view. Youngsters are often 
used as runners, and they leave a 
blazed trail so that the handler can 
tell if the dogs get off the track. The 
handicap of time is slowly increased, 
and so is the number of runners. 
Eventually, five or more runners set 
out in single file and when the group 
scatters, it is up to the bloodhound 
to follow the track of only one, the 
runner whose coat or cap or shoe the 
dog has examined with the sharpest 
nose in the world. He must learn to 
go up to the youngster whose shoe 
he has sniffed, paying no attention 
to another youngster, nearer at 
hand, who may be holding a piece 
of liver and smelling to high heaven 
of reward. 

Bloodhounds have done more for 
humanity than all other canines and 
most men. Examples of their unique 
achievements would easily fill two 
sizable volumes, and I can select only 
a few at random. Let us begin with 
the late Madge, a bitch owned many 
years ago by Dr. C. Fosgate of Ox- 
ford, New York. Madge was once 
called upon to trace a lost boy in a 
town upstate. The trail was twenty- 
four hours old. Madge climbed 
fences, wandered through yards, 
went down alleys, and presently 
asked to be let into a grocery. Inside, 
she trotted to a crate of oranges, 
then went over and placed both 
front paws on the counter. The gro- 
cer then remembered that a little 
boy had come in the morning before, 
taken an orange from the crate, and 
paid for it at the counter. The end of 
this trail was tragic: Madge came to 
a pier at a river and plunged unhesi- 
tatingly into the water. The boy had 
been drowned there. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, up to October, 1954, to be ex- 
act, the record for following the 
coldest trail—l05 hours old—was 
held by a male named Nick Carter, 
generally considered to have been 
the greatest bloodhound that ever 
lived. He was one of a fabulous pack 
of bloodhounds belonging to the late 
Capt. Volney G. Mullikin of Ken- 
tucky. From about 1897 until 1932, 
the Mullikin hounds brought about 
the capture of 2500 criminals and 
wrongdoers in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and other states. A 


hundred of them were wanted for 
murder, others for rape or burglary 
or moonshining or sabotage, and al- 
most every other crime in the calen- 
dar, including arson. Nick Carter’s 
old cold trail of four days and nine 
hours brought to justice a man who 
had burned down a hen house, but 
he closed a total of six hundred cases, 
most of them major, during his great 
career, and no other dog has ever 
come close to that accomplishment. 
The Nick Carter case I encountered 
most often in my research was one in 
which he brought to justice a group 
of mischievous youngsters who, for 
many weeks, had been in the habit of 
throwing rocks through the windows 
of houses at night. Nick was finally 
allowed to snift one of the rocks 
which had been placed on a news- 
paper. Nick got the first of the young 
miscreants in a matter of hours and 
the other boys were soon rounded up. 

Captain Mullikin, whose photo- 
graph shows a lean, rangy, keen- 
eyed man, was brave to the point of 
foolhardiness, and more than once 
stood off lynching mobs, protecting 
a prisoner. He and his dogs were in 
the bloody midst of the Howard- 
Baker and the Hatfield-McCoy 
mountain feuds, and ran to earth a 
number of assassins on both sides of 
each of these family wars. The fame 
of the Kentucky pack spread as far 
as Cuba, and the government of that 
island hired the Kentuckians, on a 
six-month contract, to capture a no- 
torious bandit. The hounds caught 
up with the man in a matter of days, 
but the Cuban government paid the 
full six-months’ fee. 

When Captain Mullikin died, he 
left much of his bloodhoundiana, in- 
cluding a mountain of newspaper 
clippings reciting the glorious feats 
of the captain and his dogs, to Doc- 
tor Whitney, to whose book I am in- 
debted for these all too brief Mulli- 
kin facts. The doctor was also given 
the harness that had been worn by 
Nick Carter on his hundreds of cases. 

When a hound starts out ona trail, 
his leash is unfastened from his col- 
lar and snapped onto his harness, 
and this forms the go-ahead signal, 
along with some such invariable 
command as “Find him” or, perhaps, 
“Go get ‘em.” 

There are two kinds of working 
bloodhounds: those known as open 
trailers, that bay as they go; and 
mute trailers, that give no sign of 
their approach; and you can get into 
a rousing argument about compara- 
tive values in this field, too. Hounds 
of any kind, hunting alone or in 
pairs or packs, always bay on the 
trail of an animal quarry, but the 
leashed bloodhound can be taught 
either sound or silence in trailing a 
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human being. No bloodhound ever 
gives tongue when he gets off the 
scent, which, it should be pointed 
out, is by no means the mere width 
of a footprint, but can sometimes be 
picked up by the dogs over a hun- 
dred feet or more. 

Captain Mullikin’s shortest trail 
was only ten feet in extent—the good 
doctor doesn’t go into detail about 
this fascinating case—and his long- 
est took him fifty-five miles. The 
longest on record was set by some 
Kansas bloodhounds that trailed a 
lawbreaker from Oneida to Elwood 
in that state, a distance of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles. 

I called one day on the eight 
bloodhounds owned by Thomas 
Sheahan, a factory worker and past 
president of the American Blood- 
hound Club, which has only seventy 
members and is now headed by Mrs. 
Clendenin J. Ryan. One of her 
bloodhounds, Champion Rye of 
Panther Ledge, beat out Mr. Shea- 
han’s Fancy Bombardier for best of 
breed at a show last April. Fancy 
and Rye have met a number of 
times, however, and the former holds 
the edge in victories. The Sheahan 
hounds are neighbors of mine, ken- 
neled at Torrington, twenty miles 
away. The chief of the pack is, 
of course, Fancy Bombardier, a 
couchant hound in the best tradi- 
tion of austere and pensive Rodin- 
esque posture. 

A grown poodle poses with the 
professional grace of an actress, but 
a bloodhound resembles a Supreme 
Court justice gravely submitting to 
the indignity of being photographed. 
Bloodhounds may look exactly alike 
to the layman, but they are not 
turned out of a rigid mold, like 
cast-iron lawn dogs. Bombardier’s 
son, Essex Tommy, whose late 
grandfather had a fine trailing rec- 
ord with the Bethany State Police 
Barracks in Connecticut, is a wag, a 
gay heart, with the bloodhound habit 
of rearing up and planting his big 
friendly paws on your chest. This af- 
fable bloodhound mannerism has 
been known to frighten a cornered 
culprit, who does not realize his big 
pursuer merely wants to shake 
hands, like the American colonel 
who captured Hermann Goering at 
the end of the war. 

One of the Sheahan hounds kept 
digging solemnly deep into the 
ground while I was there, hunting 
for the roots of a tree, which all the 
dogs love to chew. A nine-month- 
old female got into a loud alterca- 
tion with a fourteen-year-old Ger- 
man shepherd—something about a 
missing bone—but there was no bit- 
ing, only argument and accusation. 
As puppies, bloodhounds are almost 
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went on. “Who?” 


as playful as other dogs, but they 
soon become sedentary and are in- 
terested in no game except profes- 
sional hide-and-seek. They are 
brought up outdoors, to thicken 
their coats and toughen them, but 
they have to be introduced to rough 
weather gradually. Once acclima- 
tized, a sound dog may be able to 
sleep in the snow without chill or 
frostbite. They are neither climbers 
nor jumpers, and often have to be 
lifted over fences and other obstacles. 
Worn out after a long trail, they may 
have to be carried, and fall asleep 
easily in their trainers’ arms. Mr. 
Sheahan pulled down the lower eye- 
lid of one patient bloodhound, to 
show its deep-set reddish eye, which 
seems to be slowly on its way to be- 
coming vestigial. The stronger the 
nose, the weaker the eye, generally 
speaking, and bloodhounds some- 
times bump into things on a trail. 
“You shouldn’t be able to see a 
bloodhound’s eye at a distance of 
thirty feet,” Mr. Sheahan said. This 
is a show point in a true blood- 
hound’s favor. Bloodhounds have a 
short vocabulary, and few changes of 
inflection or intonation. Fancy Bom- 
bardier kept saying ““Who?” deep- 
ening the volume as his questioning 
he demanded. 
“Ralph!” I barked. ““WHO?” he 
roared. “Ralph, Ralph Rolf,” I said, 
and so the stolid cross-examination 
continued. 

The bloodhound is not a commer- 
cial dog, and few kennel owners 
break even financially. A good male 
puppy usually brings about $100, 
and rarely more than three hundred, 
and eight hundred to a thousand 
dollars is a high price nowadays for 
a trained adult of either sex. Some 
bloodhounds brought into this coun- 
try from England around 1905 cost 
from $2000 to $3500. The prices got 
lower as the popularity of the breed 
slowly began to decline. It has come 
up sharply in recent years, but even 
so, only 195 new bloodhounds were 
registered with the American Kennel 
Club last year. Thomas Sheahan and 
another eminent bloodhound man, 
Clarence Fischer of Kingston, New 
York, recently recommended a $550 
perfect male specimen to George 
Brooks of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
who bought the dog on their say-so 
without having seen it. Mr. Fischer 
owns the finest and most extensive 
collection of bloodhoundiana in the 
country, especially in the field of 
photographs and drawings, ancient 
books, pamphlets, brochures, and 
clippings about the breed. He has 
some fifty-year-old newspaper ads 
which show that the asking price of 
some hounds was as high as $5000 in 
those days. Mr. Fischer, whom some 
of his colleagues call the most dedi- 





cated bloodhound man in America, 
if not the world, has known per- 
sonally most of the leading Amer- 
ican owners and trainers. Doctor 
Fosgate gave him, among other 
things, an almost life-size photo- 
graph of the incomparable Madge, 
who cost her owner $3200 when she 
was only a puppy. When Mr. Fischer 
was younger, he not only trained 
bloodhounds but had a standing bet 
of ten dollars that his hounds could 
catch up with any runner, over a long 
and old trail, and he never lost his 
wager. George Brooks, who works in 
a drugstore when he is not on the 
trail, is considered one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding tracers. His dogs 
often work at night, since they are 
then less distracted by sights and 
sounds, and young dogs just learning 
the trade do much better in the dark. 
The Brooks hounds specialize in city 
trailing, but they can take on a coun- 
try job and do just as well. Last win- 
ter they followed the tragic trail of 
two little boys to a hole in the ice of a 
river where they had been drowned. 

Most of the trails of lost children 
and adults fortunately end in the 
discovery of the persons alive and 
well. A fresh trail, such as that laid 
down by a four-year-old girl who 
had decided it would be fun to ex- 
plore the wooded country about her 
New Hampshire home, may be han- 
dled in a matter of minutes by a 
bloodhound that happens to have its 
headquarters not far away. 

Some police authorities approve 
of perpetuating the libel that a 
bloodhound is a savage beast ac- 
customed to tearing his quarry to 
bits when he comes upon it. The 
purpose of this wrong-minded phi- 
losophy is to deter evil-doers, and 
make them think twice before com- 
mitting a crime. Itis a badly thought- 
out reversion to the theory and prac- 
tice of Southern slave owners a hun- 
dred years ago, and, the point of 
morality aside, it is calculated to 
cause the parents of wandering chil- 
dren to fear the use of bloodhounds. 
Although the great dogs’ false repu- 
tation for savagery has been largely 
cleared up, it is still easier to shake a 
layman’s faith in them than to give 
them a clean and convincing bill of 
health. Some dogs have to be se- 
cretly employed in searching for 
children or old ladies. 

There is a widespread belief, 
among the uninitiated, that the 
bloodhound’s usefulness in tracking 
down criminals came to an end with 
the era of the automobile and the ad- 
vent of the getaway car. This is only 
partly true. It is common knowledge 
that our olfactory genius is interested 
in automobiles only for what they 
may contain in the way of human 
odors, and could not possibly tell a 


Buick from a Packard, or one tire 
from another. Everybody also knows 
that no hound, even if it were able to 
follow a tire trail, could trace an au- 
tomobile over hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles. But these self-evident 
facts by no means completely ham- 
string or footcuff the relentless pur- 
suers. Many fleeing criminals aban- 
don their cars sooner or later, usually 
alongside a wooded area, thus be- 
coming a setup for bloodhounds. 
The dogs will get into an abandoned 
car, inhale a long snoutful of evi- 
dence, and set out gleefully and confi- 
dently on the track into the woods. 
They can tell more about the driver 
or other occupants of an empty mo- 
tor car than the police experts in any 
laboratory. And, remarkable to say, 
bloodhounds have been known to 
follow the hot, short trail of a car by 
picking up, some yards off the road, 
the scent of the fugitive, if they have 
previously been able to sniff some 
personal belonging of his. One hound 
trotted in a ditch, parallel to the 
highway, for four miles, apparently 
detecting with ease the scent of his 
quarry, car or no car. This particular 
fugitive had made the mistake of 
turning into a driveway, four miles 
from his point of departure, and 
there was the car, and there was the 
man, and there, finally, was the 
hound, ready to shake hands. 

This is probably the point at which 
I should dwell, briefly and in all be- 
wilderment, upon just what it is that 
human scent consists of. All any- 
body seems to know is that the dis- 
tinctive human smell the bloodhound 
selects from all others must have the 
infinite variability of fingerprints. 
Only the bloodhound comprehends 
this scent, which is so sharp to him 
and so mysterious to us, and all he 
has ever said about it is “Who?” The 
other day I asked two learned phy- 
sicians if they knew the nature of this 
strange Exhibit X, which has led to 
the conviction of so many lawbreak- 
ers. (Some court judges have been 
known to reject a bloodhound’s 
scent-testimony, especially if the 
canine witness is not a registered, 
trained hound of long experience 
and unimpeachable record.) “*No,” 
they said together, “‘and if you ever 
find out, be sure to tell us.” Some 
bloodhound men think of the scent 
as a kind of effluvium, an invisible 
exudation that clings low to the 
earth, about the footprints of men, 
an emanation as apparent to the 
nostrils of a bloodhound as the ec- 
toplasm that used to be clearly vis- 
ible in the curious photographs of 
“spirits” taken by the late Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Whatever it may be, a 
few facts are definitely known about 
certain of its manifestations. Damp- 
ness, especially that of light rain or 
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dew, often serves to bring out the scent, 
and it is further preserved by “cover,” 
which, in the argot of the trailer, means 
underbrush, thicket, low-spreading 
plants and bushes, and the like. Such 
conditions are ideal for most hounds on 
an old dim trail. Others have shown tem- 
perament, or some similar imponder- 
able trait, and have rejected a moist 
trail, only to take it up eagerly again 
when the sun came out. Bloodhounds 
are frequently handicapped by what is 
technically known as the “fouling” ofa 
trail by sight-seers and other careless 
humans. Wind also adds to the trou- 
bles of a hound, along with thoughtless 
trampling by men, in the case of a hunt 
over snow. One of the hounds belong- 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Noerr, of 
Stamford, Connecticut—surely the 
leading bloodhound state in the East— 
is now working out of Anchorage, 
Alaska, finding persons who have been 
lost in the snows. 

The 105-hour record for cold trail- 
ing, so long held by the celebrated Nick 
Carter, was shattered in October, 1954, 
by the well-nigh incred:ble achieve- 
ment of three bloodhounds belonging 
to Norman W. Wilson, of Los Gatos, 
California, a former Navy pilot who 
dedicated himself to the training of 
bloodhounds after a friend had be- 
come lost in the Everglades and was 
found by some Florida hounds. On 


October 9, 1954, a man and his wife 
and their thirteen-year-old son went 
deer hunting in a heavily wooded region 
of Oregon, thick with second-growth 
fir, and a dense undergrowth of ferns 
and brush. Just a week later their car 
was found parked near the woods. The 
sheriff of the county, aided by two hun- 
dred men, an airplane and a helicopter, 
searched the almost impenetrable area 
without avail for six days. Wilson and 
his dogs arrived by plane and the dogs 
picked up the ancient scent near the 
car, using as a scent guide a pair of the 
wife’s stockings. Their leashes were 
fastened to their harness and the com- 
mand “Find them!”’ was given at 9:45 
on the night of October 22, 322 hours 
after the family was thought to have 
left their car. The dogs “cast” in wide 
circles, trying to pick up the trail, until 
three o’clock the next morning, and re- 
sumed the search shortly after six 
o’clock. There had been rains on the 
night of October 10 and later, and the 
underbrush and ferns were wet. Fif- 
teen hours after they had taken up the 
search, or 337 hours after the supposed 
entrance of the family into the woods, 
one of the hounds led its trailer to the 
body of the youngster. The parents 
were subsequently found, also dead. 
Mr. Wilson and the sheriff and other 
officials later submitted the story of the 
remarkable search, in affidavit form, to 


the Bloodhound Club, and it seems 
likely that the amazing new record will 
be officially accepted. The hounds had 
led the human searchers in a different 
direction from that which the sheriff 
and his two hundred men had taken, in 
their own dogless and fruitless search. 
Mr. Wilson, it should be said, receives 
no reward for his services and those of 
his hounds, beyond the expenses in- 
volved in a hunt. He had offered to 
help after reading about the missing 
persons in the newspapers. Nobody 
had thought to send for bloodhounds. 

Curiously enough, no bloodhound 
man seems ever to have experimented 
to find out how many hours, or days, 
or perhaps even months or years, the 
scent of a human being might still cling 
to something that had once been worn. 
It is an interesting area of research, 
and I am sure the dogs would love it. 

One of my favorite bloodhounds is 
Symbol of Kenwood, a two-year-old 
from one of the excellent kennels on 
the West Coast, and a member of the 
New Mexico Mounted Patrol. Last 
December, Symbol traced two men, 
wanted for the murder of an Albu- 
querque policeman, down to the edge 
of the Rio Grande, promptly hit the 
water, swam across the river, and 
pointed out his men. They had thought 
the broad expanse of water would frus- 
trate any pursuing bloodhound. Sym- 


bol’s feat made up for his impish de- 
linquency of a few days earlier, when 
he had dug his way out of his kennel 
and wandered off. He was gone for 
forty-eight hours, and members of the 
Mounted Patrol looked for him in vain. 
He came home, finally, in excellent 
spirits, having presumably backtracked 
his own trail. He must have had a 
twinkle in his grave eyes as he rejoined 
the tired and baffled patrol, and I hope 
he wasn’t punished too severely. 

Everybody in the patrol probably 
had his own theory as to where Symbol 
had gone, and everybody probably was 
wrong, as Man so often is in dealing 
with the bloodhound breed. These pa- 
tient dogs have used, many a time and 
oft, their one monosyllabic interroga- 
tion in dialogues with men, who think 
their own wisdom is so superior. I wish 
I could be present someday to hear 
one of these man-and-dog conversa- 
tions. Let us say that a parent, or a po- 
lice officer, or a posse-man speaks first, 
something like this: 

““No child could possibly have get 
through that hedge, according to 
Sheriff Spencer and Police Chief 
MacGowan.” 

“Who?” 

And here, gentle reader, let us leave 
our amazing hero, with the last, and 
the only truly authoritative word. 

THE END 
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THE MYSTERY 
OF MESA VERDE 


Continued from Page 45 


been here for twenty-five years and 
whose books are standard references 
on Mesa Verde, and his assistant 
Jean Pinkley. 

“What do you find interesting up 
here, now that you know everything 
about it?’ we asked them. 

“Know everything!’ they ex- 
claimed in amazement. “‘Why, the 
first people here are still hypotheti- 
cal. We know nothing about them. 
There are still hundreds of ruins to 
be excavated. Why, no one even 
knows who first saw and named the 
mesa in historical times!” 

In 1874, members of the Hayden 
Survey party, including the famous 
photographer W. H. Jackson, 
glimpsed a small ruin from the 
Mancos River below. A coal pros- 
pector named S. E. Osborne, who 
called himself an “‘amateur anti- 
quarian,” camped on the mesa dur- 
ing the winter of 1883-84. He de- 
scribed a large ruin that he called 
‘“*Brownstone Front,” now believed 
to have been Balcony House. 

Other surveyors, prospectors and 
cattlemen must have glimpsed the 
ruins. The mesa was wild, little 
known and the hunting ground of 
Ute Indians, who still retain a por- 
tion of it in their reservation. 

But Mesa Verde’s cliff pueblos 
were not seen in their entirety until 
December 18, 1888, when two cow- 
boys, Richard Wetherill and Charlie 
Mason, were hunting a bunch of 
straying cattle and came to the edge 
of a deep canyon. Over the snow- 
laden trees they could see, set in a 
high arched cave, an immense ruin. 

Above and below it the snow kept 
falling on the gray face of the cliff, 
piling white on the green of fir and 

juniper. But the silent, deserted city 
stood out warm in tone, lovely in 
form and balance, like a dream 
frozen in time. It was Cliff Palace. 

The two men slowly made their 
way down the sheer cliff to the ma- 

jestic ruin, the first men to violate 
its sleep of six centuries. Within the 
next two days they discovered Spruce 
Tree House, Square Tower House 
and other major sites. Wetherill, 
with his four brothers and their 
brother-in-law, Chariie Mason, then 
began systematic exploration, ship- 
ping collections of mummies and 
artifacts to the Colorado Historical 
Society and the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 

News of the discoveries brought 
Baron Gustave Nordenskiold of 
Sweden to Mesa Verde, and in 1891, 
under Wetherill guidance, he made 
the first scientific study of the ruins. 


While investigating at least twenty- 
two sites, he was suspected of find- 
ing a vast treasure and arrested on 
the charge that he was working 
without legal authority. Neverthe- 
less, Nordenskiold’s monograph, The 
Cliff Dwellers of Mesa Verde, was 
published in Swedish and English in 
Stockholm in 1893. It aroused the 
wide interest of Europe in America’s 
past. It also awakened the tardy 
interest of America in its own heri- 
tage, resulting in the formation of 
the Colorado Cliff-Dwellings Asso- 
ciation and the establishment of 
Mesa Verde as a National Park. 


Who were the first people to in- 
habit America? Where did they 
come from? When? How? 

The most common supposition is 
that they were Mongoloid, and that 
they crossed Bering Strait from Asia 
to America about 25,000 years ago. 
The last glacial advance was then at 
its height, making Bering Strait a 
fifty-four-mile-long land bridge be- 
tween East Cape, Siberia, and Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska. 

Certainly we know—from a mam- 
moth’s tusk found in Sandia Cave, 
New Mexico, and from some stone 
dart points which a cowpoke found 
with the bones of extinct bison 
near Folsom, New Mexico—that 
man existed here 20,000 years ago. 
But of the people themselves little 
is known down to 2000 years ago. 
Undoubtedly they were nomadic 
hunters, drifting aimlessly through 
the long valleys of the West. 

Man first appears to view, here in 
the Mesa Verde region, shortly be- 
fore or after the birth of Christ. 
With him appears, simultaneously, 
that other great miracle and mystery 
of America—Indian corn, the oldest 
of all the world’s cereals and the 
supreme example of plant domesti- 
cation. Isolate families and isolate 
stalks in an unbroken wilderness. 
Little wonder that Pueblo and 
Navajo mythology, as well as that 
of the Mayas and Aztecs, relate that 
man himself was created from an 
ear of corn. 

The men spent most of their time 
hunting, killing wild animals with 
an atlatl or spear thrower. For 
clothing both men and women wore 
coarse sandals of yucca fiber, and 
long fringed sashes woven of dog 
hair ; some of these, preserved today, 
look as modern as Fifth Avenue 
displays. In winter they added robes 
of rabbit fur, and skins of mountain 
sheep and deer. 

Basket making was the major 
craft. The baskets were superbly 
woven of willow and yucca, beauti- 
fully decorated with colored designs. 
They were used for carrying berries, 

Continued on Page 69 
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seeds, corn and water. The women 
even cooked in them, dropping hot 
stones into baskets of ground corn 
and meat and water. When a man 
died, his body was drawn up, knees 
to chin, an inverted basket was 
placed on his head, and he was 
buried with his dog. 

This was the life of the early 
Basket Makers, as they are called 
today, for some 450 years. But grad- 
ually they became less nomadic. 
Corn growing became more impor- 
tant than hunting. As winter ap- 
proached, each family took shelter 
in a cave, digging in its floor a small 
circular pit for storing their har- 
vested corn. This pit is the most 
important single fact about them. 
It is the symbol of their outer and 
inner lives. From it, within 1000 
years, grew one of the earliest civili- 
zations in America. 


Here on Mesa Verde this millen- 
nium can be spanned in one day. 
We wanted to follow the chrono- 
logical development of the sites, so 
we accompanied the Ranger-led 
caravan of cars to the early pit 
houses. The earliest of them dated 
from about 470 a.p.; the one we 
visited first dated from about 600 
A.D., and was typical. 

We saw before us a shallow cir- 
cular pit no more than twenty feet 
in diameter and scarcely three feet 
deep. Looking carefully, we could 
see the charcoal roots of four forked 
posts that had been set in the floor 
to form a square. The guide ex- 
plained that logs had been laid fork 
to fork to provide a framework for 
the roof. From the roof, poles were 
slanted to the edge of the pit, 
thatched with brush and covered 


with earth. In the center of the roof 


an opening was left to serve as an 
entrance for the family and for a 
smoke hole. Directly below it in the 
floor was the fire pit. A small tunnel 
cut through the south side of the pit 
house, serving as a ventilation shaft, 
with a stone slab set upright before 
it to deflect the draft. One last thing 
we noted—a small, shallow hole, 
inches across, dug in the floor di- 
rectly in line with the ventilation 
shaft and the fire pit. This was the 
sipapu, the symbolic entrance into 
Our Mother Earth and the four 
underworlds whence mankind had 
emerged to its earth existence. 

How crude and simple this bare 
pit looked, without its roof. Yet it 
had all the essentials. This was 
man’s first home on the great rock. 
There are literally hundreds of these 
pit houses on Mesa Verde, as many 
as a hundred to the square mile. 

Trudging through the centuries, 
from site to site, we watched them 


grow. The pits enlarged and deep- 
ened. Small storage rooms adjoining 
the pit houses grew into living 
rooms, became rectangular in shape, 
and joined together in a row. The 
original, circular pit house became 
a ceremonial room reserved for reli- 
gious rites—a prototype Kiva. 

With the Basket Makers’ perma- 
nent home came two more impor- 
tant developments: the bow and 
arrow to replace the a¢/at/l, and pot- 
tery which gradually replaced their 
basketry. They made their first pot- 
tery by coiling strings of clay round 
and round like the fibers of their 
coiled baskets. The gray clay soon 
cracked. The women added grass to 
hold it together, then volcanic grit; 
finally, they learned to fire or bake 
their pieces. Before long they added 
designs, and their black-on-white 
ware became one of the finest pot- 
tery types developed throughout the 
Southwest. 

From the first the people had had 
tame dogs. Now they began to do- 
mesticate the wild turkeys, and with 
their feathers they wove soft blan- 
kets. Turquoise jewelry came into 
use along with necklaces of dried 
juniper berries, pendants of stone 
and shell earrings. 

Most important of all were their 
growing crops. The red ears of corn 
multiplied into all colors: yellow, 
blue, white, black. Among the stalks 
grew squash and beans. 

By the year 750 A.p. the Basket 
Makers were pottery makers, home 
builders, and true farmers rooted to 
the great rock. 

At that time there began a series 
of changes that welded them to- 
gether, gave them a new name, and 
altered their very appearance so 
much that archeologists first be- 
lieved a new people had moved 
upon Mesa Verde. 

The cause for the new appear- 
ance was merely a short, flat board 
a cradle board. Previously the women 
had carried their babies on their 
backs in a pliable reed cradle with 
a soft pad of bark or fur under 
their heads. This allowed the skull 
to round out normally. The new, 
hard cradle board flattened the 
skull on the back and gave the chil- 
dren a broad-headed appearance, 
a fashionable “‘new look” of the 8th 
Century. 

We saw the basis for their new 
name in the ruins themselves. For 
now on the mesa tops the house 
clusters drew solidly together into 
large, compact villages. They be- 
came “pueblos,” a Spanish word 
that means equally “‘village” and 
“people,” denoting their communal 
life. Henceforth, too, the Basket 
Makers were known as Pueblos as 
are their descendants today. 
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Five ruins around Twin Trees dat- 
ing from about 850 to 1075 a.p. 
gave us a quick glimpse of how the 
pueblos developed. The first was 
merely a row of living rooms with 
pit rooms in front. Then, as the 
centuries passed, the architecture 
improved: walls of earth and stone 
slabs gave way to poles and adobe, 
then stones and adobe and finally 
true masonry. The fifth ruin was 
two stories high, with the remnants 
of three towers; and the pit room 
in front had become a true kiva 
faced with hewn stones. 

Far View House, which you can 
see on top of the mesa as you enter 
the park, is superb. It is three stories 
high, compactly built with fifty 
rooms and four kivas within its 
main structure. To the north stands 
Megalithic House. To the south lies 
Pipe Shrine House, in which a num- 
ber of clay pipes were found. 

The kivas are deeply significant. 
A thousand years before, the first 
little storage cists dug into cave 
floors had held the sacred corn 
from which the people believed 
themselves created. Later these cists 
developed into the early pit houses, 
where the people lived and buried 
their dead. Now, in 950 A.p., kivas 
were placed in the open courts of 
the pueblos, for the rites and cere- 
monies by which life and death were 
bridged in an unbroken continuity, 
following a religious symbolism that 
corresponded to the subterranean, 
circular form of the kiva itself. 

This was a period of peace and 
prosperity. The people had devel- 
oped a society. Weaving of cotton 
cloth began. Pottery and jewelry 
improved. The children learned to 
play games with a wooden hoop. 


What danger forced the prosper- 
ous Pueblos to desert the high, open 
mesas for the gloomy canyons, where 
they built their cliff dwellings, we do 
not know. More than likely it was 
the arrival of new, nomadic ma- 
rauders from the plains below—per- 
haps the earliest Apaches or Utes. 
But shortly after 1100 the Pueblos 
began building their homes in the 
sheer sides of the cliffs. 

How many of these cliff dwellings 
there were, nobody knows. You can 
glimpse them in the crevices of every 
cliff: Square Tower House, one of 
the tallest; Daniel’s House, one of 
the highest; Long House, almost 
destroyed by pothunters; Hemen- 
way House, Casa Colorado, Double 
House—at least 700 in the twenty 
deep canyons of the great rock. 

But they are all summed up in 
three: Balcony House, the most 
spectacular; Cliff Palace, the largest 
and most majestic; and Spruce Tree 
House, the best preserved. 
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Balcony House is a pueblo of 
forty-five rooms and two kivas set 
in the face of a sheer cliff. Nothing 
but a low parapet across the lip of 
its cave prevents you from tumbling 
650 feet into Soda Canyon below. A 
new trail from the top allowed us 
to enter the ruin safely. Its original 
and only entrance was from the 
other end of the ledge. We went out 
that way to see how easily defended 
it had been. First we crawled on 
hands and knees through a low tun- 
nel. Then we were confronted with 
a high, narrow crevice which the 
cliff dwellers had partially blocked 
with a wall. We crawled through 
this, and ahead of us a narrow trail 
stretched for 400 feet across the face 
of the cliff. This was too dangerous 
to attempt, so, with everyone else, 
we laboriously climbed up two 
twenty-foot ladders and a flight of 
toe holds pecked in the face of the 
cliff, to the top of the mesa. To echo 
the Park warning: Don’t try it if 
you’re fat, have heart trouble or 
become dizzy easily. 

Spruce Tree House is reached by 
a lovely walk down Spruce Tree 
Canyon from the museum. A heavy 
growth of spruce watered by a spring 
below reaches up the opposite wall. 
Behind it looms Spruce Tree House, 
standing within a great, crescent- 
shaped cave 216 feet long and eighty- 
nine feet deep. Three stories high, 
it is composed of 114 rooms and 
eight kivas, and it looks as if its 250 
inhabitants had just moved out. 
How tightly composed it is, so 
cleanly and classically designed, so 
beautifully preserved! 

The setting of Cliff Palace in Cliff 
Canyon is more foreboding. The 
face of the massive cliff wears a 
perpetual frown, its overhanging 
rim jutting out like a wrinkled brow. 
During storms torrential rains pour | 
down over it. Huge blocks of stone 
have broken off, thundering down 
the precipice to form a talus of 
debris. In this rugged frame sits the 
fragile and majestic beauty of Cliff 
Palace. It fills an enormous cave 
300 feet long, 120 feet deep, and 100 
feet high. From the irregular floor 
of the cave to the highest rooms we 
counted eight floor levels, and four 
stories in its tallest tower. The im- 
mense ruin contained more than 200 
rooms and twenty-three kivas, housed 
perhaps 400 people. 

We stared enchanted. Rectangular 
walls reached toward the top of the 
cave that serves as a roof for the 
top story. There are square towers 
and round towers, circular, sub- 
terranean kivas whose roofs once 
formed level plazas in front of the 
structure, smoothed stones care- 
fully laid, and plastered with red, 
yellow or buff clay—some of the 





finest prehistoric masonry north of 
Mexico. All combine with a rhyth- 
mic flow of line, texture and color 
into a warm, soft aliveness. 

We went through several “‘streets”’ 
and passageways that connected the 
living sections and led from the 
plazas in front to dark recesses in 
the back of the cave. Here turkeys 
were penned, refuse was thrown, 
and people were buried. **Was that 
where they went to the bathroom 
too?” asked a schoolgirl boldly. 
We walked on, looking at details: 
T-shaped doorways; mural paint- 
ings with red ochre on a white back- 
ground of terraced rain-cloud de- 
signs, triangles, parallel lines with 
dots, zigzag lines of lightning; rooms 
devoted to the grinding of corn, 
each with its grinding stones, the 
metate and mano. Few visitors, we 
thought, could run their hands over 
the walls without experiencing an 
eerie feeling. For here to our touch 
were the imprints of those other 
hands that rubbed it smooth. The 
hands of a people who still tended 
their crops on the mesa above, but 
who at the first sign of danger fled 
down their dangerous cliff trails. 

For all the alarms the people 
reached the height of their develop- 
ment during this Great Pueblo or 
Classic Pueblo period of less than 
200 years. They were little different 
from us today; the size of their 
brains equalled our own. A Stone 
Age people who hewed out, stone 
by stone, the first skyscraper cities 
in America. 

They lived a profound ceremonial- 
ism. Everything about them climbed 
exultantly upward; from the deepest 
root of their origin—the womb- 
caverns of Our Mother Earth—up 
into the ceremonial kiva. When their 
secret rituals were over, the men 
climbed up to the open plazas, 
where, painted and feathered, they 
danced, pounding the bare rock 
with naked feet, and lifting their 
eyes and voices to Our Father Sun, 
who gave each man and each corn 
plant the strength of life. A cere- 
monialism that culminated in the 
building of the Sun Temple. 

We drove to this mysterious struc- 
ture on its lofty point between Cliff 
and Fewkes canyons. Constructed 
solely for religious ceremonials, it is 
p-shaped, with kivas to the east and 
west within an inner court which 
is surrounded by fourteen walled 
chambers. There was a sun dial at 
the southwest corner. 

Archeologists know little about 
Sun Temple. Like faith, its meaning 
extends into the living present. 

Father Berard Haile, the eminent 
ethnologist, and several Navajo 
medicine men believe the present 
Navajos’ great nine-night Flint Way 


ceremonial was derived from Mesa 
Verde. They identify its legendary 
Flint Home as the Sun Temple, they 
believe the male and female branches 
of the chant originated from the 
west and east kivas, and they are 
convinced that the traditional four- 
teen groups of Navajo singers and 
dancers originally filed out from the 
fourteen temple chambers where 
ritual preparations were made and 
sacred flints were ground to invoke 
sun-fire and moon-fire. 

What the meaning and purpose 
of the great rituals in Sun Temple 
were we do not know. For sud- 
denly, two centuries before Colum- 
bus, life on Mesa Verde came to 
an end. Within a scant period of 
twenty-four years the pueblos were 
completely deserted. It was as if the 
people had vanished overnight. 

Why? Where did they go? 

Dendrochronology, or tree-ring 
dating, tells us there was a pro- 
longed drought beginning in 1276 
and lasting until 1299. Less and less 
rain fell. The crops dried up. Game 
dwindled. And the people wandered 
away on long hegiras seeking new 
homesites near water. 

It seems fairly certain now that 
they migrated south and east to 
merge with other Pueblo people and 
rebuild their pueblos on the Pajarito 
Plateau, near Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico; and still later the present-day 
pueblos along the Rio Grande. Prob- 
ably many also wandered west to 
merge with other tribes. According 
to Navajo legend, the ancestors of 
one of their clans once lived at Toh- 
Ensosi-Co, Slim Stream Canyon, 
identified as Mesa Ferde above 
Moncos River. 

How strange it is that almost 
nothing that they created has per- 
ished. The root-form of the pueblos 
is repeated in all modern Indian 
pueblos. Their arts and handicrafts 
persist. The inner texture of their 
religious ceremonialism is perpet- 
uated in today’s kivas. Indeed, a 
stranger from Europe could step 
from one of the ancient pueblos on 
Mesa Verde to a modern pueblo 
along the Rio Grande, and see very 
little difference. 

Mesa Verde is not the original 
site of the earliest life in America; 
from Colorado to Mexico the same 
cultural pattern developed. And the 
size of Mesa Verde’s pueblos is 
surpassed by the tremendous ones 
of Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. Yet 
nowhere else can we find such spec- 
tacular cliff cities or follow so easily 
mankind’s complete passage through 
the New Stone Age. Mesa Verde 
remains the finest record of prehis- 
toric Pueblo life during the thirteen 
centuries before America was dis- 


covered. THE END 
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—only Hotpoint gives youall this! Seethe Hotpointl'reezer soon.* 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST FOR 50 YEARS! 


Hotpoint Co. (A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44 


EAT IN COOL COMFORT—EVEN ON HOTTEST DAYS! 


“Picnic weather” dining pleasure every 
month of the year. New Hotpoint Air 
Conditioner keeps every breath of air 
cool, dry, clean. Filters out practically all 
pollen and dust. Gives you exclusive 5-way 
Comfort Control, draftless circulation, 
extra cooling power. Models for regular 
and casement windows. See them soon.* 

*Dealers listed in most classified phone directories. 
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Turk Murphy and Lu Watters did to San Francisco what 


King Oliver and Louis Armstrong did to Chicago 


HE Commodore Music Shop in New York 
City is ndt exactly the cradle of jazz; it is 
more like the nursery. At least, it used to nurse a 
lot of jazz musicians, spoon-feeding them gin and 
sympathy and putting their less painful errors on 
acetate, thereby creating the first successful inde- 
pendent record label devoted solely to jazz music. 
I often stop in the Commodore to find out what’s 
going on in the music world; it is centrally lo- 
cated, and besides, a few doors down the street is 
Sellmann’s, where if you speak nicely to Danny, 
the maitre de slab, he will, likely as not, sell you a 
soothing drink of grapeade with a Moxie chaser. 
One day not too long ago I backed into the 
shop for a word with Jack Crystal. one of several 
brothers-in-law of the management. Swallowing 
my modesty, I inquired how, or if, the old Eddie 
Condon releases were moving. 

“Eddie Condon releases?’ Jack snorted. “If 
I didn’t know you were Eddie Condon, I’d say 
‘Who is Eddie Condon?’ Turk Murphy is stirring 
up the commotion these days, uncle.” 

All I know about Trends in Musique Moderne 
is what I read in the collected spasms of Leonard 
Feather. This was something Leonard hadn't 
dusted; not in my ken, anyhow. “What does 
Turk Murphy do?” I asked. “Wrestle?” 

“With a trombone,” said Jack. 

“Where's he from?” 

“California.” 

“That's enough for me,” I said, and told him 
how I'd got entangled with Gerry Mulligan, a kid 
from California who plays fireplug (bass saxo- 
phone), at the Newport Jazz Festival in the sum- 
mer of 1954. “This Mulligan played very ad- 
vanced music,” I told Jack. ““He was so advanced 
he was out of sight of himself. If that’s California 
jazz, | may join Kostelanetz in protest.” 

Jack explained that there actually are two types 
of California jazz: the intellectual type, played by 
such fellows as Shorty Rogers, the Mulligan boy, 
Chet Baker, old Red Norvo (traitor!) and others. 
This might be described as avant-garde bop, with 
liberal doses of classical music and nonsense. 

“Then,” said Jack, “there is San Francisco 
jazz, as played by Turk and a few other bands.” 

He put on a record, and I listened. The selec- 
tion was New Orleans Joys, by Turk Murphy and 
his Jazz Band. Jelly Roll Morton was playing this 
number in the city of the same name back before 
1920. When I was no taller than the banjo I used 
to play, the Joys was already forgotten. The Turk 
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San Francisco Jazz 
by Eddie Condon 


Murphy band had no drums; I could hear a tuba, 
a banjo and a washboard. This was music right 
out of the Museum of Natural Surprises. 

“San Francisco jazz, eh?” I said. “‘It took that 
music nearly forty years to get there. At this rate, 
San Francisco ought to be enjoying a pro- 
nounced mambo swell around 1994.” 

Jack went on to say that all San Francisco has 
been smitten by this creaky style of jazz, and that 
several bands are playing it, including a couple 
led by old-timers who were in New Orleans when 
the music was far ahead of its time. 

“Play some more,” I implored, and Lou Blum, 
another Commodore brother-in-law, stepped in 
and twirled a flock of LPs. They included Barrel- 
house Jazz, The Music of Jelly Roll Morton and 
When The Saints Go Marching In, all by Turk 
Murphy and his Jazz Band (Columbia label); 
Bob Scobey’s Frisco Band in three volumes 
(Good Time Jazz label); Dawn Club Favorites, 
Originals and Rags, all three by Lu Watters’ 
Yerba Buena Jazz Band (reissues on Good Time 
Jazz label of old West Coast labels) ; and a couple 
of volumes of Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, also 
on Good Time. 

“This is a good representative selection for any- 
body who wants to hear how Crescent City 
music sounds when it’s been transplanted to the 
Golden Gate,” Lou Blum said. 

“Well,” I said, “you don’t have to be an 
authority to know it’s less than modern.” 

Some of the tunes in those LPs were: Down in 
Jungle Town, Santa Claus Blues, Sweet Substitute, 
Big Fat Ham, Wild Man Blues, The Pearls, New 
Orleans Blues, Oh! Didn't He Ramble, Canal 
Street Blues and Workingman Blues. As | listened 
I could imagine I was back in the Lincoln Gar- 
dens in Chicago listening to Joe Oliver’s band, 
fresh up the river from New Orleans. I used to 
stand around drinking in that band’s music with 
my lower jaw scraping my plus-fours. 

Not all the numbers were from New Orleans. 
Some were old Barbary Coast specialties (Ace in 
the Hole and Silver Dollar) featuring vocals by 
Clancy Hayes, a fellow who doesn’t need too 
many lessons. Others were old vaudeville tunes, 
such as Evolution Mama (“Don’t you make a 
monkey out of me”) and / Wished I Was in 
Peoria. The latter, which Billy Rose wrote while 
he was still a shorthand champion, is the plaint 
of a captain on a ship that’s going down. That 
city is now one of the biggest distillery centers in 


the U. S., which must prove that the captain was 
gifted with foresight. 
‘After two hours of this, I’m almost ready for 
some bop,” I said. “‘Well, not quite that ready.” 
Aside from the age of the selections, the most 
impressive thing about those records was that 
everybody seemed to be having an old-fashioned 
good time. All the tunes moved right along with- 
out hesitation. I found this particularly remark- 
able in the case of Kid Ory’s band, which is 
mainly composed of very old old-timers—New Or- 
leans originals, in fact. Most of these bozos are 
so old you have to credit them for being able to 
stand up. You can say this: they may not be much 
on tone, but they sure have one hell of a walk. 
I was puzzled when the records were over. “‘I 
can understand Brubeck, Rogers, Mulligan and 
those kids trying to go forward,” I said to Lou 
and Jack, “‘but what would make relatively young 
guys like Turk Murphy and Bob Scobey want to 
go back?” 
“Murphy is in town,” said Jack. “Ask him.” 
This seemed sensible. Murphy was in the mid- 
dle of his first evangeli¢al coast-to-coast tour, and 
I caught him in Toots Shor’s between Philadel- 
phia and Boston. He turned out to be a husky 
guy with a stir-trim, and looked somewhat the 
way Fred MacMurray might have if he had stuck 
to the music business. I asked him to tell me how 
he and his pals started San Francisco jazz. 
“Understand this,”’ I said, “I’ve only been in 
San Francisco once, for one day only, and I 
couldn’t see anything for the fog. Wild Bull Davi- 
son was along, and he couldn't see much either.” 
“Where'd you play there?” Turk asked. 
“Guest concert at a place called Hambone 
Kelly’s,” I said. “It was no crib. It’s ——” 
‘**Hambone Kelly’s was my old hangout,” Turk 
said, the mist of reminiscence seeping into his 
eyes. Then he began to talk. If I can just un- 
tangle my notes, most of which I jotted down on 
Continued on Page 74 


At right is a five-piece Turk Murphy band 
which obviously holds the attention of the 
customers in the famous Tin Angel, on San 
Francisco’s Embarcadero. The instrumental- 
ists are: trombone, Turk Murphy; clarinet, 
Bob Helm; trumpet, Everett Farey; tuba, 
Squire Gerschbach; and tenor banjo, Monte 
Ballou. Club owner Peggy Tolk Watkins, 
a colorful local personality, is at far left. 














They’re Saving $1680 


Now! B.O.A.Cs “family-fare’’ savings bring 


European vacations in reach of the whole family! 


Starting November Ist, B.O.A.C.’s 
new “‘family-tare”’ plan saves you and 
your family hundreds of dollars on 
your trip to Europe. 

Only Dad (or head of family) pays 
the regular fare. Mother and all chil- 

“dren, 12 to 25, travel at greatly re- 
duced rates. In the case of the family 
ol six, above, traveling on B.O.A.C.'s 
luxury “Monarch” service to Lon- 
don, total savings would amount to 
$1680 over the regular on-season 
first-class fares! 

And B.O.A.C.’s new “family-fare” 
plan is available on both first-class 
and tourist flights—any day of the 
week through March 31. You enjoy 
traditionally courteous B.O.A.C. 


service ... delightful meals .. . the 


superb comfort and quiet of pres- 
surized, double-deck Stratocruisers, 
with the added fun of the lower-deck 
cocktail lounge. And, if circumstances 
demand, Dad may return independ- 
ently, leaving the family free to ex- 
tend their vacation as they wish. 

Best of all, you don’t need all cash 
for your trip. Pay only 10° down— 
take up to 20 months to pay the bal- 
ance on B.O.A.C.’s famous 10-20 
BUDGET PLAN. Your signature is 
all that’s required. 

Plan your all-family vacation 
abroad now. For complete details on 
B.O.A.C. “family-fare” savings and 
the 10-20 BUDGET PLAN, see your 
travel agent or mail the coupon be- 
low today. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. F-12 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me full information on the 


savings available under the B.O.A.C. 


“family-fare” plan, and details of your 10-20 BUDGET PLAN 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Offices in: Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, New York, 


San Francisco, Washington. In Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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Continued from Page 72 
some Old Taylor labels, I'll reveal 
what Turk imparted... . 

His name, for reasons known only 
to his parents, is Melvin Alton Ed- 
ward Murphy. Until he was of vot- 
ing age he had a speech defect so 
severe he couldn’t get out an entire 
sentence. Today he can sing the 
lyrics to J Wish I Could Shimmy Like 
My Sister Kate and still remain his 
natural color. Jazz helped him over- 
come his difficulty. | always knew 
jazz had therapeutic values. 

Turk was nicknamed while play- 


ing on all possible teams in high 


school at Williams, California. He 
came from a family to which music 
was no intruder. His grandfather 
had been a fiddler for prospectors 
during the gold rush and also had 
played in the Hangtown, California, 
Silver Cornet Band. His father 
played cornet and drums and at 
various times had bands similar to 
the one Turk leads today. 

When Melvin was eleven, his 
father presented him with a cornet 
and turned him over to grandfather. 
The old man taught him a lot of 
those old Barbary Coast shouts— 
pretty rough stuff for a lad. 


After high school Turk went to 
Stanford and dematriculated after 
one semester. By now he was play- 
ing trombone, an instrument more 
in keeping with his heft (at thirty- 
eight, he still looks capable of stay- 
ing a round or two with Firpo). He 
began using his trombone in such 
bands as those of Will Osborne, Mal 
Hallett, and other unmentionables. 
Their music, designed for people 
who had never heard anything bet- 
ter, made him think wistfully of the 
old barrelhouse, the sinful songs he 
had learned at grandpa’s knee. 

Most of Turk’s energy in those 
days was expended in and around 
the San Francisco area. When the 
music he played for a living weighed 
too heavily on his nerves, he would 
quit for a while and work as a 
plumber or electrician. Around 1937 
he dropped into a place one night 
and heard a band led by a fellow 
named Lu Watters, who played 
trumpet. The band consisted of a 
rhythm section, four brasses and 
three reeds that, Turk explained, 
never played together. 

Watters was not satisfied with this 
band. He wanted a smaller one and 
he, too, was tired of playing music 
he didn’t iike. His tone was not un- 
like Louis Armstrong’s, and he 
knew oldies, like Melancholy Blues. 

Turk was delighted to find a blood 
brother, but he and Lu did not join 
forces immediately. There was still 
the problem of making a living. To 
solve it, Turk went to Lake Tahoe, 
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Nevada, to lead a band that played 
behind Sally Rand. But despite the 
scenery, thisengagement soon turned 
out to be even less rewarding than 
sliding around with Will Osborne. 
Turk returned to San Francisco and 
sought out Watters, and the two of 
them began to think about organiz- 
ing their kind of band. 

““Nobody was working at King 
Oliver or Jelly Roll Morton music 
then,” Turk said. “We figured it 
would be a do-or-die proposition.” 

Both Lu and Turk had large col- 
lections of records made even before 
the Victor dog began staring into 
that horn. Turk unearthed other old 
tunes, and the older they were, the 
happier he was. He consulted the 
Library of Congress, old musicians, 
students of folklore, files of long- 
dead publishing houses—and finally 
he had a basic library which would 
have delighted his grandfather. 

The next problem was to find 
some sympathetic cohorts. There 
was a fellow around named Paul 
Lingle who could play every ragtime 
piano number ever written, plus a 
few he'd ragged up himself. He 
joined. So did a tall clarinet player 
named Bob Helm, who had been 
playing in pit bands literally since 
the age of eleven. Then came Clancy 
Hayes, the banjoist and singer. Bob 
Scobey operated the second trumpet. 
Other proselytes came in. 

When I first heard this band on 
records I remarked that it was plain 
that these boys hadn’t rehearsed in 
separate rooms. Turk verified the 
statement. 

“The band was very carefully 
planned,” he says. “We rehearsed 
almost every night during the last 
half of 1939 at a place called The Big 
Bear, in the Berkeley Hills.” 

They rehearsed every night from 
one A.M. until seven or until physical 
tolerance took over. They played 
that old-time stuff and added their 
own ideas, so that what came out 
was not totally a carbon copy. 
Pretty soon they decided that if 
they performed in public their music 
might draw some fans as well as 
vegetables; they figured their stuff 
was so old that at least a few people 
might think it was the newest thing. 

The band was called Lu Watters 
and The Yerba Buena Jazz Band. 
Yerba Buena, Turk explained to 
me, was the original name of San 
Francisco; these guys were de- 
termined to be authentic even in the 
geography department. They played 
a few scattered engagements for a 
local hot-music society, and in De- 
cember, 1939, they opened at The 
Dawn Club, located in Annie Alley. 

This room had a capacity almost 
like that of Carnegie Hall, and a 

Continued on Page 76 
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Its Making 55 Famous—For Fun! 


For sheer driving pleasure, 
Chevrolet’s stealing the thunder 


from the high-priced cars. 


Let’s be frank. l p to now, maybe there were 
reasons for wanting one of the higher-priced 
cars. If you desired something really special 
in the way of driving fun, you simply had to 


pay a premiwn to get it. Usually, a big one! 


Motoramic 


Not any more! The Motoramic Chevrolet 
is taking the play away from the high-priced 
cars with pure excitement on wheels! 

V8” 


heaping hoodful of fun under your foot — 162 
180 h.p. 


Chevrolet’s new “Turbo-Fire puts a 
h.p.! (Special to adventure lovers: 
“Super Turbo-Fire V8” is optional at extra 


You 


highest powered 6’s in the low-price field. 


cost.) can also choose from the two 


As for drives, just name it. Chevrolet offers 


new Overdrive, super-smooth Powerglide 


(extra-cost options) and a new and finer 


Synchro-Mesh transmission, 
Chevrolet 
life! Take 


the key at your Chevrolet dealer’s—and you'll 


how the Motoramic 


new 


out 
puts fun in your driving 


want it for keeps! — Chevrolet Division 


of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


See and drive it at your Chevrolet dealer’s 
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We note with pride 

that a great many people 
take the trouble to 

order BELL'S explicitly 
by name. 

That's Bell's “12”—or 
Bell's Special Reserve, 


“the Celebration Scotch.” 


"It bas a certain 
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good thing. Kids from Stanford, 
California, and other surrounding 
academies found out about the 
music, and before long it was diffi- 
cult to get on intimate terms with a 
glass of beer in there. 

To say that the band and its 
music was a sensation would be like 
saying that Marilyn Monroe will do. 

This first success did nothing to 
quell Turk’s quest for authenticity. 
He heard that Mutt Carey and Kid 
Ory, two of the foremost old-time 
New Orleans guys, were living in 
musical retirement in Los Angeles. 
They were working on a railroad, 
and they were so old even the rail- 
road was ready to retire them. Turk 
made a pilgrimage and hauled old 
Mutt’s back upstate with him. 

Mutt Carey’s first whiff of the 
Dawn Club came one Saturday 
night when the seams of the place 
were being strained as usual. 

“When Mutt heard the music,” 
Turk said, “he got a look on his 
face as though he’d seen a ghost. We 
asked him to sit in, and he sort of 
hesitated. Nobody in the audience 
knew he was the great Mutt Carey— 
I doubt if most of those kids had 
ever heard of him. We played Dip- 
permouth Blues, and he took the old 
traditional cornet chorus. When he 
finished, the people went nuts for 
twenty minutes. I looked at Mutt— 
and there he stood with the tears 
streaming down his face. Then he 
played and played and played all 
night long.” 


Mutt is dead now, but some of the 
other old boys are still very much 
alive. Kid Ory’s band is playing up 
and down the west coast, and so is 
one led by the veteran George 
Lewis. The late Bunk Johnson came 
out of retirement in 1942, went out 
to the coast and made some records 
with the Yerba Buena Band (they 
are still available on the Good 
Time label). 

For a time, San Francisco was 
like Chicago in the twenties, when 
jazz first came up from New Orleans. 
There was a real boomeringer, 
with bands springing up all over. 
World War II put the Yerba Buena 
Band in drydock for a time, but 
Turk managed to play with com- 
passionate friends whenever he got 
home on leave from the Navy. 

The boys reopened at The Dawn 
Club in 1946, and a year later they 
started their own place, Hambone 
Kelly’s. To get this one running, 
Turk got his plumber’s tools out of 
moth balls and went to work on the 
pipes himself. In a way it was like 
Old Home Week for him: Sally 
Rand had formerly played there. 
The boys cleaned out the feathers 
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and set about making the barn— 
it was 10,000 feet square—into a 
fitting monument to their prehistoric 
music. The place was so big, several 
members of the band lived behind 
the bandstand and a few in rooms 
upstairs. 

They opened on June 13, 1947. 
That was a Friday, but they had 
nothing but luck. By then jazz was 
so firmly implanted in San Francisco, 
even Pierre Monteux didn’t flinch 
when it was mentioned. Hambone 
Kelly’s turned out to be almost too 
small for the mobs. I remember 
when Davison and I went there for 
our guest shot the crowd was as 
thick as the fog. 

That period lasted two and a half 
years. Hambone Kelly’s closed on 
New Year’s Eve, 1950. Meanwhile 
various members of the band had 
drifted off to start their own outfits; 
Bob Scobey had formed one, and 
Turk decided to try it as a leader. 
Some quarrels had developed; they 
always do when people not only play 
together but mingle with the cus- 
tomers together and even live to- 
gether. The rear of a bandstand can 
get to be quite a crowded place. 
Lu Watters retired and is said to 
have sold his trumpet. 

According to The Record Changer, 
a magazine for jazz scholars, when 
last heard of Watters was running 
a restaurant. The Changer did not 
say whether or not there was a 
jukebox present. 

Still, the movement went on. To- 
day San Francisco jazz is stronger 
than ever. According to George 
Avakian (of Columbia Records) it 
hasn’t even reached its peak. Today 
there are nearly a dozen bands play- 
ing the old-fashioned music in the 
shadow of the big bridge. 


When Turk finished telling me all 
this, he got up. “Eddie,” he said, 
“when are you coming out to San 
Francisco again?” 

“I’ve given up commuting,” I 
said to him. 

That’s all I know about San 
Francisco jazz. But I also know 
this: whether you like it or dislike it, 
there’s a rapidly expanding number 
of people who prefer it to the strange 
discords the Brubecks and Mulli- 
gans are playing these days. In fact, 
there’s a growing number of people 
who prefer it to anything. The pop- 
ularity of the various records proves 
that, and the large crowds who 
turned out to hear Turk on his 
coast-to-coast tour constitute sup- 
plementary evidence. As far as San 
Franciscans themselves are con- 
cerned, it’s a tossup between the 
music and the cable cars, and it 
looks as though both of them are 
there to stay. THE END 
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third and largest sector of the coun- 
try—and a firm steel bridge as pres- 
age of what is ahead, the firm main- 
land of Europe. The picture changes. 
The land is still farmed effectively 
but a very large part of Jutland is 
heath coufitry, and gives the lie to 
the popular impression that Den- 
mark is a land where every green 
inch is turned into meat and milk. 

There is a sense of wildness about 
Jutland. Whether it is in these roll- 
ing hilly heaths; or at the very tip of 
the northernmost Skaw where the 
waters of two seas meet and wrestle 
over submerged sand dunes, and 
where the spire of an old church rises 
from the dunes to mark forever 
where a mighty sandstorm once silted 
up the main body; or on the flat 
marsh districts of the North Sea to 
the west, a place of great dykes and 
again sand dunes that make a lunar 
landscape of strange little hills— 
and where islands like Fang offer 
eighteen kilometers of broad clean 
white sand for the pleasure of sum- 
mer bathers, and in winter echo the 
thundering of the hoofs of a team of 
great Jutland horses dragging the 
lifeboat out to sea, wild-maned in 
the lightning, legendary. 

And Jutland claims the wood- 
land lake district round Silkeborg, 
placid waters for yacht or canoe; 
and the old marsh town of Ribe, 
whose quays were so often lost deep 
beneath the flooding sea, whose 
cathedral was inundated, and where 
Egyptian storks arrive to nest on the 
old roofs each year and always on 
the same date to a day. And on 
Jutland lies the ancient turf of Jelling, 
where the burial mounds of old King 
Gorm and his wife rise to remind 
one, with their great runic stones, of 
the ancient character of this land 
and bring a shiver of possibility into 
the old admonition: “Seek not to 
seduce another’s wife with the allur- 
ing charms of Runic incantations.” 
The names of Gorm, Harald Blue- 
tooth and Sven Forkbeard, like 
other Dark Age figures such as Pip- 
pin of Aquitania, have a comic ring, 
and make fun of ages that were very 
dark and bloody indeed. These peo- 
ple were real and most formidable 
like the muscular bishop whose 
bones cleft by a battle-ax you can 
still see at Om, and like the Grau- 
balle man, a pagan sacrificial vic- 
tim, preserved for two thousand 
years in peat, whose well-tanned skin 
embellishes the museum at Aarhus. 
There, in fact, lies a man intact after 
two thousand years; the present 
King of Denmark can claim direct 
descent from the first Christian King 
Gorm, a.D. 900; Denmark is old. 


But new too. Industry has com- 
pelled such cities as Aalborg with its 
great ak vavit distilleries ; and Aarhus 
whose fine new university and well- 
wooded town planning present a 
spacious and hopeful outlook for 
the modern industrial city; and 
Esbjerg, the port for ships from Eng- 
land, which has nearly fifty thousand 
inhabitants to man a large fishing 
fleet of pale blue smacks and man- 
age the heavy butter-and-bacon ex- 
ports to England and elsewhere. 

The old and the new, the scien- 
tifically packed and frozen butter 
deriving from a venerable thatched 
farmhouse—again we find that easy, 
sensible admixture, that middle way 
which, like its middle status between 
the true North and the European 
main, makes Denmark so difficult to 
define, so amiable to encounter. A 
land of sun-charmed castles and tall 
silver oil tanks, a royal democracy 
whose king sits one moment on the 
ritual throne and the next conducts 
the orchestra publicly in the pit of his 
Royal Theater. A country where 
every time you drink a glass of beer 
you know you are doing somebody 
somewhere some good, for lager 
and learning go hand in hand—all 
the Carlsberg profits are devoted to 
educational or artistic foundations, 
or to general scientific research. A 
land where criminal alcoholics are 
ordered a most fitting but elsewhere 
unusual corrective: the antialco- 
holic drug, Antabus. A country 
whose main railway station in 
Copenhagen is rich with stained 
glass and chandeliers but has no 
trains—they run underneath it— 
and where a day’s run might land 
you up against an eel farm, an archi- 
pelago, a stork’s nest. Or in a sudden 
village of green weatherboarding 
built by Dutch pirates, or near the 
abrupt rise of M@n’s white cliffs, 
ghosts of the flat seas, or on a wild 
shore where crofters still collect 
the sea-drift amber, or at a large 
inn (Kro) by a trout stream, or in an 
extremely comfortable hotel in a 
modern town of progressive excel- 
lence. Or anywhere else in a diverse 
land of hard-working people who 
refuse to take themselves too seri- 
ously, whose government has for 
years subsidized perhaps the most 
remarkably successful system of adult 
education in the world—the Folk- 
High Schools, where a month’s stay, 
with all accommodations, costs only 
185 Kroner, or perhaps nothing to a 
student subsidized by his local coun- 
cil—yet a government that puts no 
restriction on the pleasures of a gay 
and tenaciously pleasure-loving peo- 
ple, one of whose endearing small 
charms is to welcome, sincerely, 
with real and unrapacious interest, 
the foreigner. THE END 
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The Dutch 
for centuries have known 
the meaning of “‘bon voyage”’ 


In days gone by, when those who could afford it crossed the 
seas, it was not uncommon for them to sail in a Dutch ship. 


For then as now, the Dutch—a seafaring people with inter- 
ests in far places—knew the desirability of comforts afloat. 


Today more people than ever enjoy the assurance of reliable 
Dutch seamanship, and the immaculate cleanliness of Dutch 
ship-keeping — as well as the exciting cuisine typical of 
Holland’s international background. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Frequent sailings to 
IRELAND~— ENGLAND —FRANCE and 
HOLLAND for all EUROPE. Choose the luxurious 
flagship NIEUW AMSTERDAM; the one-class motortwins 
WESTERDAM and NOORDAM: the twin thriftliners RYNDAM and MAASDAM. 
Superb CRUISE PROGRAM in all seasons. 
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Synonymous with the gracious living of Beverly Hills, the magnificent new Beverly Hilton is the most 
recent member of the famous Hilton family of distinguished hotels. Ideally located at Wilshire and Santa 
Monica Boulevards, the hotel is of California contemporary style and has 450 air-conditioned rooms 


many with private balconies. Among the glamorous attractions are spacious landscaped erounds, sunken 


swimming pool, cabanas, shops and parking for 1000 cars. In keeping with friendly Hilton Hospitality, 


guests at this new hotel will enjoy the finest service, unexcelled food and the foremost in entertainment. 
The four restaurants and five cocktail 
lounges including L’Escoffier, The Bali 
Room and The Star On The Roof are each 


decorated in smart, distinctive decor. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON e« CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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THE TORONTO 
STORY 


Continued from Page 43 


that of a lusty girl with a strict up- 
bringing who is living in sin with the 
neighbor’s boy of whom her parents 
disapprove. 

Toronto’s appetites, her pleas- 
ures, her taste in amusements all 
impel her to snuggle warmly into 
the American embrace. Her loyalty, 
her conscience, the standards she 
has been trained to admire, pull her 
back toward Great Britain with an 
unseen but equally compelling force. 

Toronto never enjoys herself more 
than when she is making something 
new, entertaining a huge conven- 
tion, inventing a gadget, carving upa 
stock-market melon, putting on a 
supercolossal exhibition, building a 
subway, whooping it up for a foot- 
ball play-off. But she is never 
prouder than when she is acting like 
a Briton on parade. In wartime, or 
on the occasion of a royal visit, her 
back is straight, her upper lip is 
stiff, her bands play The British 
Grenadiers and her superlative pipers 
make a Scotsman’s hair bristle with 
the wild skirl of The Blue Bonnets 
Are Over the Border. 

The last time I was in Toronto I 
maneuvered myself into a conversa- 
tion on a streetcar with a citizen 
who was dressed in a Harry Truman 
sports shirt, had a voice as full of 
gravel as the late Wendell Willkie’s, 
and was on his way to the Canadian 
National Exhibition to see Roy 
Rogers and Trigger. “Sure,” he said 
in answer to a leading question, 
“sure I prefer an American to an 
Englishman for a friend.” The italics 
are a translation of the tone of his 
voice, and any Canadian will realize 
that they convey a rather limited 
compliment to the United States. 
An American for a friend to drink 
beer or go fishing with, to see the 
ball game with or pass the time of 
day with—sure! But when things get 
tough, brother, where do you find 
your Winston Churchills? 

His Majesty’s Yankees of Toronto 
have had the purity of their racial 
stock somewhat diluted during the 
last hundred and fifty years by the 
many Scotsmen, Scotch-Irishmen 
and Englishmen who have settled in 
their city. But the fundamental style 
of Toronto was set by the Loyalists, 
and they couldn't help producing in 
their green province a city that looks 
like Cleveland, because they were 
the same kind of people as those 
who settled Ohio. 

When a _ visiting 
sneers “How American!” 
when a visiting American is re- 
minded of various State streets back 


Englishman 
and 


home, it is natural for each of them 
to assume that he has Toronto's 
number. 

The names of Toronto’s streets 
tell a different story. They read like 
Debrett’s Peerage—with the Scot- 
tish.clans and a roll call of Empire 
thrown in. Ten Toronto streets be- 
gin with Strath, more than forty 
with Mac. British generals are com- 
memorated from Cromwell all the 
way through the inevitable Marl- 
borough and Wellington down to 
Montgomery and Alexander. Though 
the number of victories is limited 
by the British custom of losing most 
of the battles in their wars except the 
last ones, Trafalgar, Waterloo and 
the dubious triumphs of Alma, Ink- 
erman, Kimberley and Cambrai have 
not been overlooked. Not even the 
pubkeepers of England’s southern 
shires have done fairer by the House 
of Lords. Albemarle and Athlone, 
Buckingham and_ Bessborough, 
Chatsworth and Clarendon, Derby 
and DeVere, through the alphabet. 
As for the royal family, Toronto’s 
been overwhelming. 


homage has 


There are at least twenty variants of 


King Street; queens, princes, prin- 
and royal dukes appear 
everywhere. There is a Kingsway and 
a Queensway, a Kings Grove and 
a Queensgrove, a Kingsbury and a 
Queensbury, a King George’s Drive 
and a Queen Elizabeth Way. To- 
ronto’s two largest hotels are the 
Royal York and the King Edward. 
Blow, bugles, blow—send your wild 
echoes flying south across the lake! 

Toronto’s loyalty, endemic in its 
soul, extends far beyond symbolic 
homage to the Mother Country. In 
a more real and often in a more in- 
convenient sense Toronto has tried 
to perpetuate the ironclad ethics and 


cesses 


no-nonsense-about-it 
the dourly practical men 
trudged north out of New England, 
as well as the manners of the 
Presbyterians who crossed the ocean 
in starvation ships from Scotland 
and Ulster in the last century. 

All these founders scorned the 
pleasures of this world, lived in im- 
minent expectation of hell and in 
wistful hope of heaven. So, among 
the cities of North America, To- 
ronto is the last authentic puritan, 
living in fear of all gods except 
Mammon. In no respect is Toronto's 


who 


puritanism more endearing than in 
the trigger-quick denial of it. It is a 
sad, guilty moment in a puritan’s 
life when he discovers that he is un- 
fashionable in a world of whose 
morals he disapproves. It is bad 
form to laugh when modern Toronto 
citizens inform you gravely that they 
are puritans no longer. 

For years Toronto did everything 
possible to make sin officially im- 
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Jim's color shots 
put ours to shame! 


The secret is correct exposure! Jim's 
transparencies and movies are all bril- 
liant, all colors true, because he uses 
a Weston Exposure Meter. This com- 
pact simple-to-use meter gives correct 
camera settings for any picture in or 
out-of-doors, with any camera, any 
film including color. Get one today, 
and be delighted with every color 
picture you take from now on. Sold 
at all leading camera stores. 
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possible. Monuments were erected to 
Queen Victoria and to the founder of 
the Sunday school. Until recently you 
couldn’t get a legal drink of spirits in a 
Toronto bar or cocktail lounge, because 
such resorts were not permitted to 
exist. You couldn't see a movie or a 
ball game on the Sabbath. You were 
allowed to buy American novels as 
freely as in Los Angeles, but if you 


were a native writer and tried to im- 
itate the language of Hemingway or 
Dos Passos your novel would be 
banned. I treasure the remark of a 
woman who ran a book department 
in a Toronto store at the time From 
Here to Eternity was published. “I 
won't sell it if | can help it. After all, 
the Americans aren’t that bad. It’s the 
fault of that Jones boy’s mother. If 


he’d been my son, I'd have turned 
him over my knee.” 

So for a long time the city was 
known, coast-to coast, as Toronto the 
Good—a deadly insult in an era which 
considers vice fascinating and virtue a 
bore. But today the epithet no longer 
fits—or at least, not so tightly. Today 
you can drink what you please in To- 
ronto and at almost any time. You can 
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sweep of sky and sea caressed by southern trade winds. 
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you'll find 
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the thoughtful service, the comfort 
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at least go to ball games on Sunday. 
You can find gay girls and laughter. 
If you move in the right (or wrong) 
circles you can even attend a va- 
riety of F. Scott Fitzgerald-1927- 
party. But the name of Toronto the 
Good dies hard, even though the 
rest of Canada, except Quebec, is 
no better and no worse. The cyn- 
ical story of the Scotsman and 
his son applies equally to all 
Canadian English-speaking com- 
munities. “I’ve reared ye strict, 
Jamie,” the father said. “It will no 
keep ye frae sinning, that I know. 
But it will keep ye frae enjoying it 
till the day ye die.” 


Without making any pretense of 
being a tourist city (she is too busy 
with her own affairs for that) 
Toronto does a fair job of looking 
after her guests, which include some 
two and a half million Americans 
every year. She could use a few 
more good hotels, but the Royal 
York is the biggest hostelry in the 
Commonwealth, the Park Plaza is 
one of the most select, and the King 
Edward is beloved by Torontonians 
for the many pleasant memories it 
evokes. ““Years ago before the Pro- 
hibition period,” I was told, “‘my 
father used to come into the King 
Eddie with other young bloods after 
the running of the King’s Plate. 
They probably wore gray toppers and 
cutaways and they drank the King’s 
health with one foot on top of the 
bar. I’ve often wondered how they 
managed it without falling.” 

Toronto’s shops modern, 
proud of themselves and variegated. 
For Americans they feature Cana- 
dian products, British woolens and 
china, foreign perfumes, and prod- 
names 


are 


ucts with American trade 
which are manufactured in Cana- 
dian branch firms. 

Before the war, visiting Eng- 
lishmen used to complain that 
Toronto’s restaurant food tasted as 
though it had been cooked in a 
Lyons’ Corner House in Londonand 
shipped overseas by slow boat. To- 
day such a sneer would be meaning- 
less, for these days Toronto is feast- 
ing with the gusto of a puritan 
taught to cook by European immi- 
grants and then discovering with 
surprise that the thunderbolt doesn’t 
necessarily fall. 

Toronto the Inconsistent throws 
two totally different, totally enjoy- 
able public parties every year. About 
the time the irises pass their zenith 
and peonies are in full bloom To- 
ronto holds the most stately race 
meeting on the North American 
continent, one invariably attended 


by top racing correspondents from 
the U.S.A., even though its field of 


horses would probably finish a 





dozen lengths behind the winner of 
the Kentucky Derby. The race is 
known as the Queen’s Plate or the 
King’s Plate, according to the sex of 
the sovereign at the time. The atmos- 
phere in Woodbine Park, which has 
ponds with ducks in the infield, is 
almost like that of Ascot—toppers 
and cutaways, the royal carriage 
with outriders and all that sort of 
thing. The King’s or Queen’s Plate 
has been attended by members of 
the Royal Family since Edward VII, 
and, when British Royalty is absent, 
its representative is there in the 
person of the Governor-General. 
Far different, and far more riot- 
ous, is the show Toronto puts on 
every year in the last days of August 
and the first week and a half of 
September. Then the city is jammed 
with hundreds of thousands of out- 
siders, and it becomes the focus of all 
the stored-up dreams and pleasures 
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of all the little-towners of the 
province, the grand county seat of 
all the rural and industrial fairs you 
have ever seen rolled into one. This 
is the biggest annual show of its kind 
anywhere in the world—the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition, known 
from one end of Canada to the 
other as The Ex, and advertised as 
**A Nation on Display.” 

When you approach the per- 
manent Exhibition Ground on the 
edge of Lake Ontario, it looks 
like a vulgar fairyland of Ferris 
wheels, roller coasters, merry-go- 
rounds, bursting rockets and leap- 
ing searchlights. Its noise is like 
thunder, and if the wind is right 
you can smell the popcorn, peanuts 
and hot-dog mustard from half a mile 
away—the sounds and smells of 
200,000 people enjoying themselves 
at the same time in the same way. 

Everything about this annual 
show is mammoth. It displays prize 
cattle and hogs by the acre, prize 
grains, prize vegetables and fruits, 
prize everything—machinery, house- 
hold appliances with demonstrators ; 
exhibits of hydroelectric power, 
mining, forestry, railroading, ship- 
ping; dog, cat and flower shows, 
motorboat races, athletic contests, 
troop reviews; even “The Largest 
Annual Baby Show in the World.” 


Entertainment comes from Holly- 
wood and Broadway—in the person 
of stars like Danny Kaye and Gypsy 
Rose Lee—and dignity comes, 
whenever possible, from England. 
In 1954 The Ex was formally opened 
by the Duchess of Kent, who crossed 
the ocean on invitation for that 
specific purpose, and the Irish Guards 
played and marched in bearskins 
and scarlet jackets. It’s quite a show, 
whether you like state fairs, Coney 
Island, the sense of progress as 
measured by gadgets, diesel engines 
and Eskimo sculpture, or are merely 
fond of Toronto herself. 

Toronto’s puritan conscience de- 
plores vulgarity in theory, but her 
immense vitality has saved her from 
succumbing to that form of delicacy 
which inhibits progress. She is cer- 
tain to become the largest city in 
Canada very soon, just as she is now 
one of the busiest on the continent. 
It would take a vastly bigger event 
than The Ex to show off the variety 
of consumer goods that are produced 
in areas like the Golden Mile and 
the Platinum Mile. 

Toronto is competent and has 
been so for decades. It was here that 
Sir Sandford Fleming fixed upon 
that practical device known as 
Standard Time. It was here that 
overhead wires and trolley poles 
were developed for streetcars. Here 
Banting and Best discovered insulin. 
Toronto’s stock exchange is second 
on this continent only to New 
York’s Wall Street’s in volume of 
shares traded daily. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway, when 
completed, will make Toronto an 
port. The St. Lawrence 
Power Project, developing more 
energy than Hoover Dam, will 
guarantee to Toronto a manufactur- 
ing capacity almost unlimited. 

Today the future of Toronto can 
be seen plain in the making. Wher- 
ever you walk in the downtown 
streets your ears and nerves are 
shattered by riveting machines and 
pneumatic drills. Mass-produced 
suburbs crawl outward day by day 
into the farming countryside. For 
years Yonge Street looked as if a 
bombardment had struck it, and 
sounded as if a full-scale battle were 
being waged by crashing bulldozers 
and roaring steam shovels. The rest 
of the country watched and jeered 
while Yonge Street was being laid 
open for a form of transportation 
new to Canada. But under a re- 
modeled Yonge Street there now 
runs the newest, cleanest, smartest 
(and probably the shortest) subway 
on the continent. Gold-and-maroon 
cars purr smoothly along between 
stations which are each painted a 
different color to make them easily 
distinguishable. Yet even in its sub- 


ocean 
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way, Toronto is Toronto still. Inside 
each car, during its first months of op- 
eration, hung a frame—where you 
couldn’t miss it—containing this verse: 


It’s rude to push and dangerous. 

The “T° gets there but not the “us.” 

It isn’t cricket, it isn’t fair. 

Take your time . . . you'll still get 
there ! 


Inconsistent Toronto is Toronto 
still. Just when you think you are 
looking into the face of Babbitt, you 
find yourself in the company of art- 
ists, writers, musicians, ballet dancers 
and college professors. 

Toronto University is one of the 
truly great ones of the world. Housed 
on a spacious campus near the city’s 
heart, shaded by lovely trees, it is 
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divided into colleges on the English 
system and the hall of its famous 
Hart House is as stately as the one 
in Oxford’s Christ Church. Toronto 
is the center of nearly all the 
English-language book publishing 
in Canada and the home of our 
national magazines. She is also the 
center of Canadian radio and tele- 
vision in the English language, and 
her radio-play workshop directed by 
Andrew Allen is probably the finest 
of its kind in North America. 

The National Ballet of Canada, 
with its home in Toronto, is widely 
supported, though, like ballet com- 
panies everywhere, it always seems 
hard up. In so far as Canada can be 
said to have a native commercial 
theater, you will find it in Toronto. 
In music the city has always been ac- 
tive, and its conservatory dates from 
1887. At present Toronto maintains 
two separate orchestras, the To- 
ronto Symphony, under Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, and the Toronto Mu- 
sicians Association, which plays in 
summer with guest conductors. And 
each year for a week’s season Toron- 
to’s Maple Leaf Gardens is host to 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera. 

But of all the many cultural estab- 
lishments in the city the most 
unique seems to me to be the Royal 
Ontario Museum on University 
Avenue. How it happens that To- 
ronto has gathered together the 
most wonderful Oriental collection 
on the continent I don’t know. But 
it has. Just off the noise of the 
streets, just away from that smell of 
the woods, you suddenly find your- 
self surrounded by gently smiling 
Buddhas—hundreds of them—and 
gorgeous tapestries and chaste vases. 

It has been said of Canadians that 
we are too inhibited to indulge in the 
luxury of hero worship and that we 
are especially unable to make a hero 
of one of our own people. In the last 
war we cheered Churchill and 
Roosevelt, but booed our own 
Mackenzie King. We love Willie 
Mays, Mary Martin, Gracie Fields 
and Alec Guinness, but our own 
young actors and singers have to be 
acclaimed in London or New York 
before we give them a hand. To- 
ronto has been singled out as an ex- 
treme example of this niggardly 
tendency, but as usual the place 
fooled everybody. Last year To- 
ronto’s hat finally went into the air— 
in a typically vigorous and incon- 
gruous manner. 

It was a cold September night at 
the end of the Exhibition. Nearly a 
quarter of Toronto’s population, 
alerted by radio and television, was 
gathered at Lake Ontario, near the 
Exhibition Ground, looking out 
across the water. They were there 
because a young Toronto girl was 
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somewhere in that water, still in a 
race which older, more experienced 
and glamorous female swimmers 
had one by one abandoned. She was 
sixteen-year-old Marilyn Bell— 
pretty, petite and a choir singer— 
still churning along in icy water as 
she had been taught to do, probably 
innocent of any reflection that her 
magnificently absurd achievement 
was likely to turn the rest of her life 
into a long anticlimax. For most of 
the night before and for all of that 
day she had been swimming steadily 
north from the United States, swim- 
ming home to Toronto. 

When Marilyn’s cold hand touched 
the cold cement of the breakwater, 
Toronto let out such a roar it was 
a wonder St. Louis didn’t hear it. 
Firecrackers crashed, rockets ex- 
ploded, searchlights danced, loud- 
speakers blared, men and women 
embraced for joy and politicians 
rushed home to rewrite speeches 





I caw StoP on A dime. 
{ THats what my uncle Said. 
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they had prepared for the profes- 
sional swimmers who hadn’t ar- 
rived. The next day, the city turned 
out its pockets to shower gifts on its 
darling. Everyone who manufac- 
tured anything that could be con- 
strued as a gift sought to show his 
good will (and advertising acumen) 
by adding his product to the deluge 
that poured out in Marilyn’s honor. 
Marilyn was driven through To- 
ronto in a triumphal procession like 
the one given the Queen—but more 
spontaneous, more joyous, more 
uninhibited. 

Some of the spirit, the optimism, 
the joy of the Roaring Twenties— 
the triumphal marches up Broad- 
way, the cheerful conviction that 
a Channel swimmer outranked a 
prime minister, and a golfer was 
more important than a politician— 
had suddenly arrived, out of the 
south and out of the past, in To- 
ronto. After all these years of frus- 
tration, Toronto was ready to tell 
the world that her ancestors were 
right: you can be as Yankee as all 
get-out, as American as Jimmie 
Walker’s New York, and at the 
same time remain as British as stub- 
born, proud Toronto. 

Does Toronto add up? Perhaps it 
would be better to phrase the ques- 
tion another way. What difference 
does it make if it doesn’t? THE END 
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For one thing, there’s the freedom from weather Pullman will convince you this is one of those the touch of a button. 
worries and broken schedules. You’re delivered good things of life every American should enjoy. 
from the heart of one city to the Aeart of another, 
with never an anxious thought for crowded high- 
ways or clouded skies. It’s the world’s finest, 
fastest form of land travel! 


Your local Ticket Agent will help you these 5 ways: 1. 
Provide information on routes, schedules, Pullman 
accommodations and fares. 2. Make your Pullman 
reservations, going and returning. 3. Furnish your rail 
En route, you enjoy friendly and courteous and Pullman tickets. 4. Assist you in planning stop- 
services equal to those of the best hotels. All your overs and side-trips. 5. Have a “rent-a-car’’ reserved 
accommodations are cared for in advance, from for you at your destination, if you wish. 


You're safe and sure... when you travel by - 
x i frrkedal A Fine Hotel On Wheels! Just a few steps to the dining 
== Om won car for fine foods of your choice. Then back to read 


a 
noes, COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK or relax before retiring to your fresh, snow-white bed! 
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Now comes Europe’s best vacation weather, as summer 
and autumn merge . . . clear, sunny days to roam in Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna . . . in Scandinavia and Italy on an 
S-A-S extra-city holiday that takes you to 12 extra cities 
for the fare to only one. 


GOLDEN AUTUMN TOURS... Air-Sea Cruises, Medi- 
terranean and Near East Sun Tours and 100 Extra-city 
trips give you a choice for a perfect vacation. 


DESIGN CAVALCADE OF SCANDINAVIA .. . New this 
year; superb for shopping, a four-capital show of famed 
silver, glass, crafts! Aug. 20 — Oct. 12. 


Go now on any tour, pay later if you wish. 
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Scandinavian Airlines System, Dept. H-9 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


[] | ENCLOSE $1.00. PLEASE SEND ME 
THE TRAVEL PLANNING KIT “EUROPEAN 
HOLIDAY", WITH 331% HI-FI RECORD. 
PLEASE SEND ME FREE FOLDERS ON: 


CD) Extra-City Trips 
(C0 Golden Autumn Tours 


SCANDINAVIAN 


MIRAIMES SHSTEM 
See Your Travel Agent 


(C) Pennywise Tours 


DCD los Angeles—Europe 
(Polar Route) 


C) Round The World 


Send Today For 


MITCH MILLER MUSICAL 


DD Design Cavalcade 
Travel Planning Kit 


iene Gay, exciting new way to plan 
the trip of your dreams. 
Columbia 10” hi-fi 33s record 
ond six colorful brochures... 
from your travel agent or send 
only $1.00 with coupon. 


Address__ 


City — State I 
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THE COSTLIEST 
FOOD 


Continued from Page 59 


Considering its de luxe implica- 
tions and the accustomed elegance 
of its service, fresh caviar arrives in 
almost no style at all. The two-kilo 
tins are beat up, unsightly, and their 
joints are sealed with broad bands 
of rubber. This permits flexibility, 
and allows the eggs to settle during 
passage, which they frequently do. 


Asked what restaurateur was the 
most sophisticated of his firm’s cus- 
tomers, Weber’s Charles Aubry un- 
hesitatingly named Henry Soulé, 
with the parenthetical addition that 
he was also the most difficult to 
please. When Mr. Soulé is in need 
of fresh stock for Le Pavillon, Mr. 
Aubry in person is likely to wait 
upon him, Mr. Soulé having a short 
way with anyone except the heads 
of firms. 

“Another excellent customer is 
Dave Chasen from Hollywood,” 
says Mr. Aubry. “He will wait until 
an hour before his plane is scheduled 
to leave for the Coast and then come 
over here to the warehouse, pick out 
half a dozen tins and take them back 
with him personally. In this way he 
can be sure it’s handled properly.” 

The New York market is by far 
the most important in the United 
States, according to Aubry. Florida 
is good but, of course, seasonal. 
Soule, the Pierre, Chateaubriand and 
the St. Regis are prized Manhattan 
customers. In Palm Beach, Florida, 
the Everglades and Seminole clubs, 
and the Whitehall Hotel and Hud- 
gins’ Market are the top buyers. 

In Manhattan the leading outlets 
for fresh caviar, at the current 
market bringing between $20 and 
$32 a pound, are Shaffer’s Market, 
the Madison Grocery, Ellen Grey, 
Martin’s Fruit Shop, Vend6me and 
Charles & Co., all of which but the 
Madison Grocery are in Madison 
Avenue, making it the world’s most 
opulent beluga bazaar. 

Colonel Beyer, whose Iron Gate 
firm customarily handles a big share 
of the country’s malossol imports, is 
a sevruga fan, although he admits 
that the biggest demand, especially 
at “21,” is for the big, gray, well 
separated eggs of the beluga cate- 
gory. He recommends a spread made 
with about equal parts of the pressed 
product and thick sour cream, which 
he says tops all cocktail canapés he 
has ever encountered. 

“Our firm has about half a dozen 
real caviar aficionados who aren't 
dealers,”’ says Colonel Beyer. *“They 
rush over as soon as they hear we 
have a fresh shipment and take home 
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a few tins after sampling and com- 
paring for hours at a time.” 

Something of a mystery to execu- 
tives of the Iron Gate company is a 
French gentleman named Joseph 
Gerney who turns up at Christmas- 
time and sends one-pound gifts of 
the best beluga to about 100 friends. 
Between seasons he’s never seen in 
Fifty-Second Street. 

Details of the service of caviar 
vary with different establishments, 
although not widely. With the ex- 
ception of the Ambassador Hotels 
in Chicago, which perpetuate the 
memory of Ernie Byfield by serving 
a side dish of shredded breast of 
pheasant or guinea hen, general 
practice demands that the eggs ap- 
pear packed in a container on ice 
flanked by chopped onions, shredded 
whites and yolks of eggs, sliced 
lemon and grated parsley. The 
caviar is spread generously on slices 
of not-too-dry white-bread toast 
and flavored with the egg, lemon 
and parsley to taste. 

Purists maintain that anything 
but lemon juice and perhaps a tiny 
touch of parsley spoils the flavor of 
really fine caviar, and just wave a 
quarter of lemon vaguely over their 
eggs in the manner in which extra- 
dry Martini fanatics wave the ver- 
mouth in the general direction of 
the shaker. 

A variation favored by many 
knowing gourmets is to pile the best 
eggs liberally on wafer-thin Russian 
pancakes called blinis, and douse 
the arrangement with quantities of 
sour cream and melted butter. In 
fact, the caviar-aux-blinis school of 
thought embraces many notable gas- 
tronomes and may be said to be the 
last word in sophisticated apprecia- 
tion of the product. Delicatessen 
fans like to encase pressed caviar be- 
tween slices of rich black bread lib- 
erally flavored with raw onion. 
Reuben’s in New York runs up a 
very tasty sandwich for $4.20 which 
finds favor with theatrical celebrities. 

What to drink with caviar occa- 
sions endless debate among true be- 
lievers. Cognoscenti hold out for 
vodka, preferably the Latvian va- 
riety that runs to 120 proof and will 
start a fire if carelessly handled. 
Others say soubrovka, aquavit 
or any of the Scandinavian and 
Slavic schnapps will do very well 
indeed. Great numbers of folk find 
no trouble in going along with a 
dry Martini. 

“Best of all drinks with caviar,” 
says Fred Wildman, a celebrated 
New York viveur and wine salesman 
of the old school, “is the very driest 
champagne, preferably I'd say a 
vintage Perrier-Jouet.”” Mr. Wild- 
man should know. He sells the stuff. 

THE END 





As you would expect, it’s Oldsmobile—pioneer in hardtop styling— 
that brings you the first luxury hardtop with four doors. 
This Ninety-Fight DeLuxe Holiday Sedan is smart as a convertible, 
yet offers full four-door sedan convenience and room. No center 
posts mar the flow of lines—and there’s no folding the front seat forward ever! 
From the smallest detail right on to the challenging performance of 


the “Rocket” 202 Engine, this is a car for the person who favors the 


exceptional. Come try it at your Oldsmobile dealer’s . . . now! 
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NINETY-EIGHT DELUXE HOLIDAY SEDAN. A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE. 





CONEY ISLAND 
Continued from Page 47 


You will find it open for business 
always—even in winter. Tens of 
thousands come here on weekdays, 
a million and considerably more on 
summer weekends. 


Everybody rides! Hey a ride, a 
ride, how many ride, hurry... 


It’s the playground for nearly 
eight million New Yorkers, and 
more people will visit Coney Island 
this year than any other single 
pleasure place in the world: Forty 
million, in fact. 

Coney Island hasn’t changed 
much since the first primitive roller 
coaster took the rails in the 1880's. 
New and more daring rides have re- 
placed the old; its attractions have 
been altered, repainted, reshuffled, 
but it’s the same papier-maché 
world, designed to give you a day of 
fun and send you home happy. 
That was the guiding philosophy of 
its founders; it holds true today. 


Coney Island isn’t even an island. 
The northern channel that once 
joined Gravesend and Sheepshead 
Bays, separating it from Brooklyn, 
is gone. Coney Island is a/most sur- 
rounded by water, which is good 
enough for most people, at least in 
Brooklyn. As for its name, some 
say it was derived from the number 
of rabbits or conies which originally 
populated the island; others that it 
came from Coneynen, an early 
Dutch settler, or from Konijn 
(Dutch for rabbit); there is a further 
theory that the cone-shaped sand 
dunes had something to do with it. 

Coney Island’s first tourists began 
turning up by 1830, traveling that 
first road to visit the first hotel, the 
Coney Island House. During the 
1840’s several hundred carriages 
would drive up on a Sunday. Her- 
man Melville, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Jenny Lind, P. T. Barnum, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay and Washing- 
ton Irving registered here. At about 
that time, Walt Whitman referred to 
“the long, bare unfrequented shore, 
which | had all to myself, and where 
I loved, after bathing, to race up and 
down the hard sand.” The shore was 
not unfrequented for long. 

By mid-century, the first pavilion 
was built. More hotels appeared and 
bathhouses_ swiftly increased in 
number. The “modern” history of 
Coney Island dates more or less 
from the opening of Charles Felt- 
man’s Ocean Pavilion in 1874. It 
could accommodate 20,000 guests. 
Its ballroom, lit by eleven electric 
lights and four hundred gas jets, 
had room for three thousand dancers. 
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The fabulous era had begun. The 
Oriental Hotel appeared, setting a 
lavish style in architecture and ac- 
commodation. The Iron Pier leaped 
a thousand feet out into the Atlan- 
tic, offered to the public twelve hun- 
dred bath lockers on its lower floor 
and an upper floor for strolling. It 
was also the docking point for the 
newly formed Iron Steamboat Com- 
pany, whose regular trips from New 
York City became known as gala 
excursion events. 

In the Eighties you got there 
most conveniently by railroad. A 
half-dozen lines converged on the 
area, bringing crowds of 50,000 
daily. By now Coney Island had 
begun to boom. 

“But what coming and going! 
What torrents of money! What fa- 
cilities for every pleasure!” wrote 
the Cuban writer, José Marti, who 
passed through Coney almost sev- 
enty-five years ago and marveled. 
“Everything in the open air: the 
animated groups, the immense din- 
ing rooms, the peculiar courtship of 
North Americans. .. . It is a world 
of stars, with orchestras, dancing, 
merriment, surf sounds, human 
sounds... .” 

Coney had this magic touch from 
the start. Its opulence and sensuality 
attracted people from all classes. 
Getting there, whether by rail or 
private carriage or gaily decorated 
steamer, was an adventure; the day 
was full of feverish excitement; and 
returning home, on the jammed 
trains or more luxurious water route, 
brought the joyful exhaustion so 
satisfying to the resort merrymaker. 

Horse racing was a great event 
here in the Eighties and Nineties, 
and the Thoroughbreds of Whitney, 
Belmont and Vanderbilt drew up to 
fifty thousand fans day after day. 
Diamond Jim Brady was a glitter- 
ingly visible eminence, along with 
Lillian Russell and other celebrities. 
Boxing, too, used to be big time in 
Coney. Bob Fitzsimmons lost his 
title here to Jim Jeffries, and later 
Jeffries knocked out Jim Corbett in 
twenty-three grueling rounds. 

Games and amusements mush- 
roomed everywhere in that turn-of- 
the-century era. They grew daffier 
and more ingenious; funnier and 
phonier, but the crowds must have 
loved them, because they kept on 
coming. Electric trolleys brought 
them now. They stared at the mam- 
moth Wooden Elephant (with rooms 
inside), rode L. A. Thompson’s first 
scenic railway, walked the “Streets 
of Cairo,” leered outside the “‘Origi- 
nal Turkish Harem,” perhaps en- 
tered the “Algerian Theatre” (the 
sign outside announced: “‘Wives 
checked free while gentlemen visit 
this performance’’). 


Coney’s biggest boom and glory 
arrived with the development of the 
amusement park. Up to that time, 
rides and games were scattered ev- 
erywhere, at some points crowding 
the beach to the water’s edge. The 
amusement park was the depart- 
ment-store idea: a wide assortment 
of products in one enclosure. 

Sea Lion Park was the first try. Its 
chief exhibit was a team of forty sea 
lions who juggled balls and per- 
formed aquatic feats. It also un- 
veiled a strange new ride called 
“Shoot-the-Chutes,” as well as a 
water ride, cages of live wolves, and 
a ballroom. But the big leap forward 
came with one man, George C. Til- 
you, whose Steeplechase Park is the 
Island’s surviving large-scale amuse- 
ment area. Today, it covers twenty- 
five acres, half of them enclosed in a 
huge glass-and-steel pavilion. 

Tilyou started with a single ride, 
and an idea. The ride was the famous 
“Steeplechase,” a mechanical horse 
race in which eight (later four) dou- 
ble-saddled horses on iron rails cir- 
cled the entire park. Racing fans 
would bet on their favorite horses, 
and hecklers along the half-mile way 
encouraged or abused the “‘jockeys.” 
It is still popular today. To this 
ride, Tilyou added others. He 
brought the World’s Largest Ferris 
Wheel from the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. There was something very 
close to the modern cyclorama in 
his “Trip to the Moon.” He intro- 
duced “Down and Out,” a screw- 
like slide down a dark almost verti- 
cal chute which emptied onto ““The 
Human Pool Table,” where sixteen 
flat spinning discs whirled its human 
cargo. The usual roller coaster and 
ballroom, plus a wide variety of 
thrill rides, filled the original five- 
acre pavilion. Two of its historic 
items (still operating today) were 
“The Chanticleer,” a European at- 
traction featuring two Giant Chick- 
ens weighing half a ton each, and the 
hand-carved “‘Giant Carousel” orig- 
inally built for Kaiser Wilhelm at a 
cost of a quarter of a million dollars. 

Tilyou had an idea to go with his 
park: a continuous round of enter- 
tainment for a single admission. A 
“combination” ticket was good on 
all rides. You could stay as long as 
you liked. It was an immediate hit. 

A group of us youngsters would 
stand, some thirty years later, around 
the exit gates of Steeplechase, stop- 
ping people as they left: ‘Ticket, 
mister, can we have your ticket?” 
That round blue ticket with the 
numbered edge, | to 35—paradise! 
There were always enough unpunched 
rides to keep going for a while, once 
we got in. We would dash away, 
jeering at the gatemen who chased 

Continued on Page 88 
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These are the 
airlines... 


that will get you there 

with speed and luxury 

by Douglas | 
Listed below are the leading airlines 
that fly the fast, luxurious, four- 
engine Douglas DC-6, DC-6B, or 
new DC-7 series airplanes: 


AEROLINEAS ARGENTINAS 

AIGLE AZUR 

ALITALIA 

AMERICAN AIRLINES 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS 
BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 
*BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES 
CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA-C&S AIR LINES 

EASTERN AIR LINES 

JAPAN AIR LINES 

KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
LINEA AEREA NACIONAL DE CHILE 
LINEE AEREE ITALIANE 

MEXICANA DE AVIACION 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 

NORTH AMERICAN AIRLINES 
*NORTHEAST AIRLINES 

NORTHWEST AIRLINES 

PANAGRA 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
*SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
SWISSAIR 

TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. 
TRANS CARIBBEAN AIRWAYS 


TRANSPORTS AERIENS 
INTERCONTINENTAUX 


UNION AEROMARITIME 
DE TRANSPORT 


UNITED AIR LINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
Cargo service only 
*AIRWORK— ATLANTIC 
FLYING TIGER LINE 
SLICK AIRWAYS 


*Flying soon 


Twice as many people fly 


DOUGLAS 


as all other airplanes combined 





Wake up-Daddys home early! He came by DC-7 


Whatever your reason for getting there faster... 


_—.you go fastest by farina DC-7 


You fly up to 50 m.p.h. faster in the 
new DC-7 than in any other airliner 
now in service. With its four giant 
turbo compound engines, its clean 
straight lines and single tail, the 


DC-7 has a top speed of 410 m.p.h. 

Unmatched in luxury, too! The 
Douglas DC-7 has scores of new 
comforts and conveniences. It is the 
most restful way to go. 
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The AASWER 


us * 
A ‘inte of THE FAMO a 


> 


FOR HGH COMPRESSIO 
EGHVE LUBRICKTION 


PREVENTS ENGINE “KNOCK.”’ Eliminates the 
formation of troublesome combustion chamber deposits. 


ELIMINATES VALVE LIFTER “STICKING.” 
Corrects the most persistent cases. 


OFFERS LOWER OIL CONSUMPTION. An All- 
Weather SAE 1OW-—20W-—30 Motor Oil for year ‘round use. 


PROLONGS ENGINE LIFE. Keeps entire engine 
clean. Minimizes both mechanical and corrosive wear. 


KEEPS UPKEEP DOWN. Assurés better fuel com- 
bustion—increases gasoline mileage—less cost per mile. 


b\ the Refiner 


of the famous... 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY «¢ BRADFORD, PA. 
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Continued from Page 86 
us. We knew the unguarded spots 
of the carefully fenced grounds. 

The thirty-five-ride combination 
ticket went up from fifty cents to a 
dollar in 1940, and in 1942 a new 
system was instituted : eight rides for 
a dollar; the next eight rides also 
cost a dollar. Today, while this rate 
still holds for weekends, the weekday 
customer gets fifteen rides for the 
first dollar. 

Steeplechase started an era of 
mass entertainment. A couple would 
enter the Park, rent “clown” suits to 
protect their clothes, and frolic with 
tens of thousands. To this day, one 
of the great draws is Steeplechase’s 
public stage. Innocent visitors walk 
out from the wings into a series of 
sharp surprises: falling scenery, mov- 
ing floors, electrically-wired railings, 
compressed-air tricks (woe to the 
lady without firm undergarments !)— 
all to the delight of the seated audi- 
ence. Coney invited you to see the 
clowns—yourself or others. The 
trick mirrors showed you fat, lean, 
crooked, stunted, elongated, bal- 
loon-headed, pin-headed—and you 
laughed. You came to laugh and it 
gave you what you came for. 

Steeplechase was only the begin- 
ning. The new century had hardly 
begun when a new fanfare was heard. 
“ANNOUNCING : thirty-nine Supreme, 
Stupendous, Spectacular, Sensational 
Shows! By day a Paradise—at night 
Arcadia.” A quarter of a million 
electric lights were switched on, and 
Luna Park opened its gates on May 
2, 1903. Within two hours, over 
forty thousand persons were milling 
inside the twenty-two-acre park, at 
ten cents’ admission. 

The lights of the baroque kalei- 
doscopic tower changed color every 
second, while the lighted spires, 
domes, and battlements were (the 
program says so) “not surpassed 
even by the stars.” The flat-bottomed 
boats of the Shoot-the-Chutes sped 
down a watery runway and bounded 
over the surface of the lagoon. 

Housed in separate buildings were 
such attractions as “Eskimo Vil- 
lage,” “Trip to the North Pole,” 
““Monkey Theatre,” “Infant Incu- 
bator,” “Canals of Venice,” “Chi- 
nese Theatre,” ““Hagenbeck’s Wild 
Animals” and the newest in scenic 
railways: ““Dragon’s Gorge.” 

Luna introduced the spectacle 
show. Entitled “Fire and Sword,” it 
had the following climax, as related 
in a guidebook of that period: 
**... down the mountain slopes gal- 
lop horses carrying shouting, shoot- 
ing soldiers. Towers fall and destruc- 
tion and death are dealt mercilessly. 
Finally the guns set fire to the build- 
ings and from the windows of the 
houses roll great sheets of flame. 
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Women can be seen pinned in by 
cruel fires. In the midst of the con- 
flagration, the general’s daughter is 
caught by the flames and she dives 
from the tower into the lake with her 
clothes blazing. Rescues follow one 
after another until the floors within 
the city’s palaces tumble to earth, 
leaving charred and blackened walls. 
The realistic massacre, together with 
many other features of real warfare 
at close quarters, combine to form 
the most wonderful stage spectacle 
in world’s History.” 

So runs the libretto, but how 
this was staged—presumably as a 
continuous performance—is beyond 
my powers to guess. 

As Luna tried to top Steeplechase, 
it was natural that Luna should be 
challenged in turn. A year later, al- 
most to the day, the last of the play- 
land “giants” flared up on the Coney 
landscape. Dreamland (three and a 
half million noninflationary, highly 
inflammable dollars’ worth of it) 
seemed to be the last word. Its col- 
umns and arches were magnificent, 
and its Beacon Tower, more mas- 
sive and Western than Luna’s, rose 
three hundred and seventy-five feet 
and gave off an awesome illumina- 
tion at night. Inside Dreamland’s 
vast acreage, a quarter of a million 
people could move about easily. 

A lot of the old attractions were 
there, made to look new, and what 
couldn’t be disguised was boldly pi- 
rated. So Dreamland had its own 
wild-animal show (Frank Bostock’s), 
an infant incubator, a scenic railway, 
Shoot-the-Chutes, and without even 
the faintest blush, the old stand-by 
“Canals of Venice.” (Didn’t Mike 
Todd, the modern showman, a half 
century later, wow ‘em with his 
“Evening in Venice” at Jones Beach?) 
Dreamland did have some elements 
of a new look, however. There was 
“The Midget City,” with its popula- 
tion of three hundred Lilliputians; 
“Coasting Through Switzerland,” 
against a background of snow-peaked 
Alps; “The Chilkoot Pass,” sliding 
its patrons down the rugged Alaskan 
landscape. Santos-Dumont’s airship 
took people for rides over the ocean, 
and somewhere else in the park a 
submarine took them under it. 

To satisfy all tastes, a mammoth 
show, “Creation,” vied with a two- 
hundred-thousand-dollar epic, “Fall 
of Pompeii,” before your eyes, with 
Marie Dressler selling peanuts (a 
publicity stunt) at a concession 
nearby! The Dreamland Ballroom, 
built on the Iron Pier over the ocean, 
was the largest in the world. The 
side show featured Jolly Trixy, The 
Fat Girl, “so fat it takes seven men 
to hug her.” The cataclysmic trend 
reached its climax in one of Dream- 
land’s big thrillers: ‘Fighting 





Flames.” Here the audience saw a 
six-story building set on fire, saw 
firemen fight the flame, real smoke, 
actual rescues, screams, escapes, mel- 
odrama. 

Seven years later, in 1911, the 
greatest spectacle of them all oc- 
curred: Dreamland burned down. 
Newspapers announced the end of 
Coney Island, but when the smoke 
had lifted, most of it was still there, 
and doing business as usual. Fire 
had earlier destroyed a part of Stee- 
plechase, which was rebuilt. And fire 
was to be the end of Luna, some 
thirty-three years later. What burns 
better than papier-maché and wood? 
Dreamland was never rebuilt, nor 
was Luna Park. Luna’s acreage is 
now a parking lot; some of its roller 
coaster is still visible—the torn edge 
of a painter’s mural. 

Fire and water (Freud might have 
something to say here) from the be- 
ginning played a large role in Coney’s 
fun history. Water rides were and 
still remain among the most popular 
attractions. These subterranean jour- 
neys through dimly lit canals—** The 
Tunnel of Love,” “‘Canals of Ven- 
ice,” “The Old Mill” and others— 
were built upon the knowledge that 
darkness was a stable and popular 
commodity. Outdoor nautical runs 
like “‘Shoot-the-Chutes” were un- 
doubtedly more dramatic, but lacked 
the mesmeric effect of the under- 
ground. If you wanted a long three- 
minute kiss, this was the place. Gon- 
dolas moved slowly and silently in 
shallow troughs, propelled by the 
flow of the water. Along the route, 
and breaking the darkness, were 
scenes designed to entertain or ter- 
rorize the observer drifting by. 

I recall tableaux ranging from the 
pastoral to the violent: A beach pic- 
nic, an Indian scalping a colonist, 
George Washington at Valley Forge, 
an ape crushing a maiden in his 
arms. To our intrepid band of juve- 
nile scouts, the water ride offered 
unusual opportunities to offset sum- 
mer boredom. We would stand at 
the rail as the boats entered the card- 
board caverns, calling out: 

“Hey, mister, don’t get your feet 
wet!” 

“Lady, are you going to be sorry! 
Kiss, kiss, kiss!” 

“You'll never get out of there 
alive, ho-ho!”’ 

We tried other antics inside the 
canal—yodeling, imitating female 
distress calls (““Don’t, please don’t! 
Stop or I'll scream. . .”’) There was 
also the old trick of stopping your 
boat and letting the boat behind 
bump into you, tying up traffic along 
the line. 

One day, however, one of our 
Apaches got a brilliant idea. A half 
hour later, a boat moved along the 


tunnel and stopped before the George 
Washington tableau. Three boys 
leaped on the catwalk, raised the 
boat from the water and disappeared 
with it around the side of the tab- 
leau. Several moments later another 
boat, holding two romantically en- 
raptured couples, slowly moved into 
view. Its occupants saw, sprawled on 
the “‘snow,”’ ragged soldiers of Val- 
ley Forge listening to George Wash- 
ington’s exhortation. The wax fig- 
ures appeared amazingly lifelike, 
even if several were costumed a bit 
on the modern side. Suddenly there 
was a sharp scream from one of the 
girls. She had seen one of the sol- 
diers yawn, another wink lasciviously, 
a third slowly turn his head. The girl 
screamed again. Her escort leaped 
up; the boat tilted against the wooden 
sides of the canal, and moved on 
into the darkness again, followed by 
the eyes of three modern Valley 
Forge reinforcements. Wild laugh- 
ter, then silence. Several minutes 
later, three boys sailed out of the 
labyrinth into the sunlight, and se- 
renely departed. 

At last count, three water-tunnel 
rides were still operating, as against 
five roller coasters. The coaster has 
been a Coney mainstay since L. A. 


Thompson’s first scenic railway of 


the 1880’s—a flat stretch of straight 
track that soon developed into a 
circular run. Small drops and curves 
were added. But the real thrills were 
yet to come. Between the “Giant 
Racer” of 1911 and the “Cyclone” 
of 1928, with its eighty-foot peak, 
the roller coaster came of age. The 
scream of the strapped-in riders 
when the car hung for a briefest in- 
stant before the deep plunge down, 
was a familiar echo to the passerby. 
Several blocks to the west, along the 
Bowery, the other two Big Dips, 
“Thunderbolt” and “Tornado,” 
whipped their human cargo around 
hairpin turns and down almost verti- 
cal drops, dumping them breathless 


at the exit gate. The clank and roar of 


the coasters were an ever-present 
sound; no one turned at the scream 
of a girl in the maze of winding rail; 
it was part of the night’s fun. 


For the Coney Island business- 
man, especially the small concession- 
aire, the summer months of July and 
August were crucial. The heaviest 
influx came during the eight-week 
period between July 4th and Labor 
Day. You made your money then— 
or waited until next year—the eco- 
nomics were that simple. And eco- 
nomics depended on the weather— 
weekend weather. 

I recall a small, graying man, 
Mr. Weber. I often sat with him in 
front of his candy store. He would 
look up at the cloudless Thursday 
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sky. “Well, what do you think to- 
morrow? You say rain?” He turned 
toward me. 

“I don’t think so, Mr. Weber.” 

“You don’t know. Nobody 
knows,” he said quietly. “If it rained 
today, that would be fine. Or even 
tomorrow. But the weekend .. .”” his 
voice trailed off. 

It was clear that Friday, but Sat- 
urday brought a slow, drizzling rain. 
Surf Avenue was deserted. He stood 
at the store window and looked out 
upon the wet street. ““Tomorrow will 
rain, too, you'll see,”’ he said in soft 
despair. The rain ended that night; 
mist hung indecisively over the ocean: 
the rain returned Sunday morning 
and lasted all day long. The sun 
broke through on Monday. 

During that second week, he be- 
came morose and preoccupied. On 
Wednesday the sky clouded over, then 
cleared overnight. It grew cloudy 
again on Thursday afternoon. Mr. 
Weber watched this with apprehen- 
sion. On Friday, it began to rain. 
“Good,” he laughed nervously. 
“Let it rain all day, and all night, 
good!”’ But the rain continued in- 
termittently through Saturday and 
Sunday, wrecking the weekend. 

The next Thursday it began again: 
Mr. Weber’s questions. “Well, my 
boy, how does it look? You're a 
smart boy, well? Yes or no?” 

“The radio says favorable for the 
weekend,” I said. 

“The rain doesn’t listen to the ra- 
dio!’ He seized my arm. “Did you 
ever see such a thing? If the sun 
shines, | have a happy winter; if it 
rains, misery. Did you ever see peo- 
ple who live this way?” 

After the third straight weekend 
of rain, Mr. Weber seemed stunned. 
It was Monday, and the sun was out. 
Then a fantastic thing happened. 
Mr. Weber, a wild look on his face, 
ran out of the store and lay down in 
the middle of the street. A car ap- 
proached, slowed down, and stopped. 
Mr. Weber waved his hand and 
shouted, ““Come, run me over!” 

I ran into the street, frightened, 
and kneeled down to help him rise. 
“You'll get killed, please,” I said. 
He slowly got up. I led him into the 
store. He was trembling. “I’m ru- 
ined. It’s going to rain again, wait 
and see.” 


Coney Island is always changing, 
always on the lookout for a new 
sensation, a new wonder. Tilyou 
once drew crowds by setting up a 
square-rigged sailing ship in front of 
Steeplechase. Luna Park announced 
the execution of an elephant named 
Topsy, who would be fed poisoned 
food while the crowd looked on; she 
ended up being electrocuted, bring- 
ing even greater publicity. Dream- 
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land got into the razzle-dazzle by 
announcing the launching, with great 
fanfare, of a new flying machine 
from the top of Shoot-the-Chutes. 
The airplane—a wicker basket with 
wings, controlling cords and pusher 
pedals—soared straight down into 
the water. The pilot was rescued, 
and everybody went home happy. 

In the Twenties, the bathing beauty 
craze hit the place: Luna started 
with The Most Beautiful Red-Head 
Bathing Beauty Contest. Steeple- 
chase had a Modern Venus Contest. 
In 1930, a Most Beautiful Grand- 
mother Contest was held. No one 
seemed to know where to go from 
there, until Luna took the spotlight 
witha Kissing Marathon, shut down, 
it was rumored, by the Board of 
Health. And a new Aquarium, that 
is soon to be completed, will un- 
doubtedly become an inviting feature 
of the Fifties. 

But the old is always the new, and 
the beach is the oldest attraction of 
all. It is the place for picnics, for the 
romping of children, for romance; 
the place described, as far back as 
1880, as being ““where you may do 
pretty much as you like, and be rea- 
sonably sure of not attracting an un- 
pleasant amount of notice.’ This is 
the real heart of Coney. 

At night, the beach has its groups 
of stragglers—those reluctant to go 
home, those returning for the slight 
sea breeze or to sing around a gui- 
tar, or to enjoy the darkness. Of 
course, it is never really dark on the 
beach on a summer night: there is 
too much spillway from the board- 
walk light. 

I remember another scene from 
the past, an evening when our nim- 
blest boy spy rounded up a few of 
us with the electric words: “I found 
something good!” We grinned: Was 
it a new break in the Steeplechase 
fence, a better knothole in Stillman’s 
baths? He told us: “Some peo- 
ple under a turned-over life boat on 
the beach. Let’s go!” 

On the way, we each picked up 
some stones. As a preliminary ma- 
neuver, we galloped over the boat, 
falling into the sand nearby. There 
was silence from under the boat. 
Then, we threw a few stones against 
the wooden shell; no response. 

‘“Let’s throw some lighted news- 
paper under it,”’ suggested one small 
demon. 

Our scout crept up to the boat and 
hissed, ““Look out, the cops!” The 
boat tipped up sharply and a sailor 
scrambled out. Before our scout 
could take off, the sailor had him by 
the leg. 

“Let go, I didn’t do nuthin’,” he 
shouted. 

“Shut up,” said the sailor. “For 
God’s sakes, stop yelling! I ought to 





beat your skin off’ Now go on home, 
will you?” But he kept a sharp grip 
on the scout. 

“Pll call a cop,” said the scout. 

The sailor said, “I'll beat you up, 
you fresh kid.” 

Our scout glared back at him. 
“Go on, I dare you.” 

The sailor hauled our man over to 
one side. “Listen, kid, suppose I give 
you a buck, would you vanish and 
never come back?” 

Our scout hesitated. ““What about 
the other guys?” 

The sailor took out his wallet, “A 
buck for you, another buck for your 
friends. Now beat it, huh? We got a 
crap game goin’ under there.” Our 
scout seized the bills and ran. The 
sailor brushed the sand from his 
shirt and crept back under the boat. 
We dashed toward the boardwalk 
Stairs, toward the games, shouting 
back at our beneficiary, “Thanks, 
pal. We won't forget you, pal!” 


Has it changed? Could Coney 
ever change—this place of painted 
delight, of improbable, delightful 
adventure? I went back to find out. 
The subway took me from my cor- 
ner of Brooklyn, over the final flat- 
land beyond the 86th Street Station, 
past the carbarns, then (slowing 
down for the little bridge with the 
new Belt Parkway sweeping above 
us), into Stillwell Avenue terminal. 
Down the ramp. Surf Avenue. It was 
early spring, and the sun was warm. 
I crossed the avenue to Nathan’s, 
the hot-dog center of the universe, 
quieter now, the price fifteen cents, 
potato chips ten, root beer still at the 
prewar nickel. I ate a couple of dogs; 
the root-beer taste brought the years 
rushing back. I walked down Still- 
well Avenue (everything seemed 
smaller, the streets narrower) and 


cut over into the Bowery—the 
“World in Wax!” Still there, and 
why shouldn't it be? (French Nudist 
Colony inside, plus the Torso Slayer, 
World’s Smallest Mother, and other 
wonders.) The same rides: Tornado, 
Boomerang, Wonder Wheel, Vir- 
ginia Reel. Sound of hammers. Smell 
of paint. Beginning of a season. 
Some of the rides were doing test 
runs: the Tornado roared by, its 
steel framework trembling. One or 
two concessions were open. A cal- 
liope tried out a tune upon the 
bright air. 

Down Surf Avenue again: the 
boarded and unboarded games, 
Speed Boats, Archery (new), the site 
of L. A. Thompson’s Roller 
Coaster—that grand old name (“the 
longest ride in the world’). The 
George C. Tilyou house and grounds, 
once a familiar landmark, had be- 
come a kiddieland. { crossed Rail- 
road Avenue, where the trolley ran 
from Sea Gate to the subway ter- 
minal. The trolley was gone, the rails 
obliterated in places by drifted sand. 

An old man rushed out of the tai- 
lor shop and looked at me. “‘Heiis, 
you don’t remember? You used to 
deliver suits for me. Well, did you 
get rich yet?” He shook his head 
eagerly, wiping his watery eyes with 
his sleeve. ““You once broke a win- 
dow here. Come inside, we'll talk!’ 
I entered a small tailor shop that had 
not changed in twenty years, with 
the same overhead racks for the 
suits, the same stacks of garments 
along the side of the room, the large 
pin cushion alongside the door look- 
ing like the back of a porcupine, and 
several enormous shears. The tailor 
(I desperately tried to recall his 
name) worked at his machine while 
he talked. “‘So, my friend. What did 
you learn from the outside world? 
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It’s no Mardi Gras outside, little boy, 
but sticks and stones. You don’t 
sneak in anywhere without tickets. 
Money, little boy, eh?’ He winked, 
a warm light in his eyes. 

I was startled by a thought that had 
been lying dormant in me for two 
decades. Here, without my ever being 
aware of it, was one of the qualities 
of the place—the patient and ironic 


wisdom of the side streets. It was far 
from fantasy and games, this small 
crowded tailor shop where a man 
pushed a treadle for thirty or forty 
years, perhaps smiling at the roller 
coaster going by, wishing them all well, 
but terribly busy making himself a liv- 
ing. Was this sentimentalism? Perhaps. 
But it created a balance, somehow, to 
the papier-maché paradise. It was reality. 


There was more reality in the back 
streets, in the shabbiness of the frame 
houses. Many of these were trying to 
brave it out with fresh paint, but even 
the paint did not sit smoothly on 
boards warped by sun and rain. Many 
of the houses were broken into fur- 
nished rooms; often an entire family 
occupied a single room. This was 
the other side of glamour, as though 
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one had strayed behind a facade, 
and come upon real buildings, 
real streets, real trees. It took a 
while, even for me, to get used to the 
men and women sitting outside their 
houses on stone or wooden steps, on 
benches, chairs, or boxes. They 
seemed to breathe an unconcerned 
confidence, not so much a pride as 
an acceptance of the commonplace 
of their own lives at the rim of 
Fairyland. ; 

I continued my walk and came to 
the boardwalk. The air was bright, 
still with a touch of ‘cold. Suddenly 
I was aware of the sharp sea odor, 
the clean curve of sky from one point 
of land to another. I clumped down 
the stairway to the beach. The sand 
was clean. A group of children were 
at play; gulls hung in the sunswept 
air. At the edge of the pier, a man 
was at work with a shovel and wire- 
mesh strainer. He tossed sand upon 
the flat wire tray, and slowly sifted it. 

“Any luck?” I asked. 

“If you stay at it long enough, 
sure. Nickels, dimes, quarters, some- 
times a ring, cigarette lighter maybe, 
but mostly coins. Some days you 
have more luck than others. Some 
days you pick up quite a few dollars.” 

“Any special places you dig?” 

“Well, the sitting places are the 
best, which means just about every- 
where, -but lots of folk like to lean 
back against something, so we work 
around the poles here, and of course 
all under the boardwalk. You'd be 
surprised the things fall out of peo- 
ple’s pockets. I’ve worked about 
half the boardwalk since summer 
ended. Now here it’s summer com- 
ing round again.” He scooped a 
spadeful of sand into the tray, and 
began the sifting motion again. 

Standing beside this cheerful pros- 
pector, I could envision the whole 
Coney Island cycle: the unboarding 
of the games as summer returned, 
the children of all ages pouring off 
the subways and trolleys, the crowds 
warm and full of shouting, the girls 
all wonderful to look at. Then the 
roaring season would subside; a 
wondrous autumn would hang like 
a pear, and fall. Then winter would 
arrive, with the hard winds blowing 
in from the sea and the fishermen on 
cold nights tossing their lines from 
the Steeplechase Pier. ‘Polar Bears” 
would shiver and run on the snow- 
covered beach in swimming trunks, 
while the overcoated natives som- 
berly stared and dreamed of spring 
and summer again. 

I could understand Coney Island 
now. The place needed no justifica- 
tion. Wearing a bright, newly painted 
face, it called out for all to come, 
offering a magic of release, of laugh- 
ter, of music, the gift of a happy, 


sunlit, clockless day. THE END 
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of the Museum Library, and with 
them went invaluable details of the 
design of contemporary garden roll- 
ers and conservatories and toilet fix- 
tures which appeared in trade adver- 
tisements. How much more mysteri- 
ous are the little details of everyday 
life in the Middle Ages, too familiar 
for any contemporary to conceive 
worth mentioning. Yet it is exactly 
these that the visitor may see at the 
bottom of the pages of the beautiful 
Luttrell Psalter, made in East Anglia 
about 1340 as a sumptuous. book to 
please the fancy of a rich patron. In- 
tended as simple diversions, the il- 
lustrator has portrayed such scenes 
as a rich lady traveling, the harvest- 
ing of crops, the plowing of fields, 
boys robbing an orchard. And once 
again, chance has given us a rare 
glimpse into the lost life of the past. 

Chance, too, played its part when 
the great German Biblical scholar 
Tischendorf visited the Orthodox 
monastery on Mount Sinai in 1844. 
During his visit he noticed some 
leaves of ancient manuscripts stuffed 
together as scrap. His keen eye soon 
detected their extraordinary impor- 
tance. He was unable to conceal his 
excitement, however, and the suspi- 
cious monks shut up like clams. 
Tischendorf succeeded only in se- 
curing four torn pages of the Old 
Testament, which are now in Leip- 
zig. It was only at the end of his next 
/isit that he raised the subject again 
and secured some leaves which he 
spent the whole night in copying. 
Eventually he hit upon the clever plan 
of suggesting that the monks offer 
their treasure to the tsar, their high- 
est patron. Thus was the Codex 
Sinaiticus, a 4th Century Bible, 
saved from destruction. Older Bibli- 
cal papyri have since been unearthed 
from the Egyptian sands, but the 
Codex Sinaiticus remains one of the 
two earliest surviving Bibles hand- 
written on vellum—the form com- 
mon to all books until the discovery 
of printing in the 15th Century. 

But Tischendorf’s troubles were 
not to end there. The abbot died, the 
succession was disputed and the 
transfer of the manuscript to Mos- 
cow was delayed for many years. 
Even then a _ well-known forger 
claimed it was his own work written 
when he was fifteen. When it is re- 
alized that a third of the books of 
the Old Testament and the whole of 
the New Testament survive in the 
Codex, it will be seen how impudent 
and ridiculous such a claim was. But 
the scholarly world is a jealous one 
and Tischendorf’s enemies made fuil 


use of the story, which was revived 
once again by journalists when the 
British Museum purchased the Co- 
dex from the Soviet in 1933. 

All this now belongs to the past, 
but echoes of the controversy raised 
by England’s acquisition of the Elgin 
marbles are still heard from time to 
time. Taste in the last thirty years 
has turned away from the natural- 
istic, human art of Periclean Athens 
which was so much admired in the 
19th Century. Purists detect in it ele- 
ments of sensuality, prettiness and 
sentimentality. To see the wonderful 
friezes of the Parthenon in the pres- 
ent gallery will surely be to find such 
a judgment as inadequate as the Vic- 
torian rejection of archaic or primi- 
tive art. Chance in the case of the 
Parthenon was more malign. This 
temple to Athena on the Acropolis 
survived from the Sth Century B.c., 
serving in turn as a Christian church 
and as a mosque, to be shattered by 
Venetian shells in 1687. When Lord 
Elgin was envoy extraordinary to 
Constantinople in the beginning of 
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@ Shaking hands is an old cus- 
tom in almost every part of 
the world. In feudal times it 
was the symbol of homage and 
fealty; today, the glad hand is 
an exchange between equals, 
but there are shades of varia- 
tion in its use. In Holland 
and England the handshake is 
reserved for introductions. In 
France and Portugal, em- 
ployers shake hands daily with 
each employee. In Italy, Tur- 
key and Greece, everyone 
shakes hands everywhere—in 
street, café, office, home—on 
meeting and leaving his friends. 
The American who is proud 
of his firm, energetic grip may 
find it wise to ease off in many 
in the Middle East, 
for example, the proper hand- 
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the last century, he visited the ruins 
and found them in a state of sad de- 
cay. There is no doubt that his action 
in shipping them to England be- 
tween 1802 and 1812 saved them, 
and when he sold them to the British 
Museum in 1816 he was a consider- 
able financial loser. 

Nevertheless, the days of Tischen- 
dorf and Lord Elgin are over. The 
countries of the East Mediterranean 
and Asia now have a pride in their 
own antiquities. Many of them pos- 
sess their own national museums and 
their own archaeologists. It was 
therefore the more exciting when, 
in 1939 and 1942, the two greatest 
treasures of English antiquity were 
unearthed from British soil. History 
has little to say about events in Eng- 
land from the departure of the Ro- 
mans, somewhere between 417 and 
429, until the opening years of the 7th 
Century. The wonderful silver hoard 
unearthed by wartime plowing at 
Mildenhall in Suffolk in 1942 was 
buried, hastily no doubt, by the 
civilized Roman-British owners of 
some villa who were forced to flee 
before barbaric invaders. The treas- 
ure of Sutton Hoo dug up in Suffolk 
in 1939, however, shows that these 
pirates from the Northern coasts of 
Europe were not without their own 
riches and high skill in art. The 
clasps, sword hilts and helmet found 
in the buried ship reveal a workman- 
ship and sense of ornamentation 
that throw a completely new light 
on the “rude” Anglo-Saxons who 
brought terror to our shores. 

To consider any more of the Brit- 
ish Museum’s extraordinary treas- 
ures would be to give the reader that 
mental and aesthetic indigestion 
which so clearly marks the features 
of visitors who have “done” the 
whole place in an afternoon. It is al- 
ways possible to tell the overzealous 
and the undiscriminating by their 
swollen feet and a certain dazed look 
on their faces. How different is the 
dazed but inspired look of those who 
have chosen more wisely. Not all 
visitors, however, are so carried 
away. There are some who carry 
their personalities with them wher- 
ever they go. “Very pretty, dear,” 
you may hear them say. “Of course 
your Aunt Hannah had one very 
much the same, and if it hadn’t been 
for Ruth’s greediness, it would be 
mine now.” But, perhaps, my favor- 
ite reaction was that of a waitress in 
a London café. “The British Mu- 
seum?” she said, ““Oh, we often used 
to go there as kids. Those galleries 
were wonderful for sliding, or would 
have been if they hadn’t had all those 
statues about.” It is only just, after 
all, that so varied a collection should 
invite such varied responses. 

THE END 
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The dramatic story of Jacques-Y ves Cousteau, world leader in marine 


exploration, whose Aqualung has opened the ocean depths to men and women everywhere 


Pioneer Undersea Explorer 


by James Dugan 


On a bright blowy day in the Sea of 


Candia, northwest of Crete, a white 
motorship, the Calypso of Toulon, 
hung by two short stern hawsers 


from a cliff on the Greek island of 


Antikythera. The surf beat twenty feet 
high on the rocks, enveloping the 
stern in white water. On the after- 
deck a group of men in foam-rubber 
tunics, diving masks, and wearing 
aquamarine fins on their feet and 
yellow metal bottles on their backs, 
took turns going over the stern into 
the sea. The wind shifted and dan- 
gerously swung the ship abeam the 
rocks. Two seamen dropped into a 
dinghy, rode a wave crest up the 
cliff and transferred a man to disen- 
gage the hawsers. The Calypso 
was maneuvered into another angle 
and the hawsers swiftly were made 
fast in new places. 

On the working deck all this time 
were a boy throwing a model glider 
into the wind, a bonneted cook 
dangling a hand line over the side, a 
small trim blonde in shorts and 
halter, and a thin, barefoot man in 
sky-blue coveralls and a red straw 
hat—the individual responsible for 
the unlikely scene. 

He was Jacques-Yves Cousteau, 
the undersea explorer. The lady 
was his wife, the boy his son, and 
unique oceano- 
had brought 
investi- 


the Calypso his 
graphic vessel. He 
her into this 
gate another ship, 150 feet beneath, 
which had been 
same rocks 2000 years before. 


danger to 
wrecked on the 


The Calypso was reconnoitering 
the site of the first exploit in an in- 
fant branch of science—underwater 
archaeology. In 1900 a Greek diver 


had gone down here to look for 


sponges and had found the scattered 


timbers of a mighty ship and heaps of 


great bronze and marble statues. A 
helmet-diving expedition recovered 
the sculptures, which are now in the 
National Museum at Athens. 
Among them is the famous ephebe, 
or hero, of Antikythera, whichis con- 
sidered one of the finest existing late- 
Greek bronzes. 

Cousteau hadcometo Antikythera 
to see if the helmet divers of half a 
century ago had overlooked any- 
thing. His men enjoyed a great ad- 
vantage over the earlier divers. They 
moved about freely, by means of an 
independent, compressed-air diving 
gear—the Aqualung—of which 
Cousteau is coinventor. The device 
allows one to swim deeply in the sea, 
free of lines to the surface, pulled 
neither by buoyancy nor gravity. 

The divers brought up pieces of 
ship’s timbers, fragments of am- 
phorae—the earthenware cargo jars 
of the ancients—and a bronze strap 
which may have been an interior 
brace from a hollow bronze figure. 
They had only one day to explore 
the Antikythera argosy, but they saw 
enough to conclude that the helmet 
divers had merely skimmed the sur- 
face. Perhaps still buried there are 
perfectly preserved figures, the re- 
maining cargo of what archaeolo- 
gists Roman plunder 
ship wrecked while carrying looted 
art treasures from Greece to Rome 
about 30 B.c. Cousteau said, “To 
thoroughly 


Say was a 


excavate this wreck 
would take a year, a half million 
dollars, and two lives.” He was in- 
terrupted by another sudden veer of 
wind. The Calypso was carried so 
close to the rocks that the cook al- 
most fouled his fishing line. Cous- 


teau noticed the worried expression 


of a friend and laughed. “We in- 
sist!’ he said. 

This insistence has brought the 
forty-five-year-old explorer through 
several parallel each of 
which would probably have satis- 
fied a specialist in any one of them. 
His undersea films have won a num- 
ber of festival prizes, including the 
personal creative honor of Cannes, 
which he shares with Charlie Chap- 
linand Walt Disney. He is a gunnery 
officer in the French Navy with 
twenty-four years’ service, and a 


Careers, 


founder of its Group for Undersea 
Research. He received the Legion of 
Honor for his work in the French 
underground during the war. With 
Emile Gagnan, he produced the 
Aqualung, the first professional div- 
ing apparatus which is so simple and 
inexpensive that two hundred thou- 
sand sportsmen from Australia to 
Maine are now adventuring under 
the sea. As a writer, Cousteau has a 
current best seller in twenty-two 
countries, The Silent World. He has 
been called “the founder of under- 
sea archaeology” by Dr. Roger 
Revelle, director of the Scripps 
Oceanographic Institution in Cali- 
fornia, and his undersea archaeologi- 
cal exploration of a 2260-year-old 
Greek wine ship near Marseille was 
called, by Prof. Nino Lamboglia, 
Italian archaeologist, “the most 
important since Pompeii.” 

One of the few people unimpressed 
with the record is Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau. He is busy with new 
efforts, such as investigating the 
mystery of a phenomenon known as 
the deep scattering layer; under- 
water TV; taking films and photo- 
graphs miles down in the French 
Navy bathyscaphe and planning the 
next bathyscaphe, in which, about 
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Cousteau zips shut his foam- 
rubber suit, for a dive into the 
Mediterranean off Toulon. 

With him, on the French Navy 
research ship Elie Monnier, is the 
veteran diver, Frédéric Dumas. 
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1965, he hopes to descend six-and-a- 
half miles in the deepest place on 
earth. Cousteau feels that the oceans 
are as worthy of study as inter- 
planetary navigation. “Why do 
people want to go to the moon,” he 
asks, “when two thirds of our own 
planet is unknown?” He glanced at 
his fifteen-year-old son, Philippe, 
who designs moor rockets. “Philippe 
and his crowd will probably reach 
the moon before we land in the 
Caroline Trench,” he says, implying 
that the moon is kid stuff. 

The explorer is built like a wading 
bird with heronlike legs, a long 
beak, large, hooded eyes and a gray 
topknot. He and Dr. William Beebe 
appear to have been cast in the same 
mold. They are attenuated, domed, 
restless and creative men, who exert 
great social charm for the asocial 
purpose of going into the sea. 

Cousteau’s parents were from 
Bordeaux, with Irish in the back- 
ground on both sides. He was born 
at St.-André-de-Cubzac, a village 
near Bordeaux. His father was, for 
thirty-five years, business manager 
and private secretary for a testy 
Boston carpet millionaire named 
Eugene Higgins, who cruised the 
world in vast steam yachts in the 
days before income taxes. His fa- 
ther’s travels put young Cousteau in 
a nomadic mood. English was the 
table language at home. For a time 
the boy went to school in New York 
and retains an idiomatic ease with 
our language and ways. 

When he was thirteen and going 
to school in France, he called him- 
self “‘Jack”’ in tribute to his Amer- 
ican experience, and wasted no time 
on the curriculum. He illustrated 
and mimeographed a novel on 
Mexico, bought an amateur movie 
camera—a hand-cranked, nine-mil- 
limeter unit—and founded a studio 
called Société les Films Zix. Cousteau 
senior heard about it and confiscated 
the camera because of Jack’s grades. 
He relented, however, and Films Zix 
made three shorts. 

“They were nothing,” says Cous- 
teau. ““What I liked was developing 
the film myself.” Cousteau tinkering 
with the complex instruments of the 
Calypso today is a flashback to 
Films Zix. He is gadget-happy. 

His naval career derived from 
these boyish delights in thingama- 
bobs and travel. At nineteen he took 
the entrance exams for Brest Acad- 
emy, the Annapolis of France. 
“There was no fanaticism in my 
choice, and no naval tradition in my 
family,” he says. “I thought it was a 
good way to go places.” He was ac- 
cepted, and he did not wait long for 
his travels to begin. The plebe class 
took a one-year world cruise in the 
Jeanne d’ Arc, 


Cousteau first looked under water 
through a diving mask in 1936. He 
quickly became more interested until 
he and Frédéric Dumas and his 
brother officer, Philippe Tailliez, 
were spending most of their off-duty 
hours diving. They graduated from 
the first phase, that of undersea 
hunting, to struggle with underwater 
movie cameras and breathing de- 
vices. By 1943, Cousteau and Ga- 
gnan had achieved the Aqualung, the 
first tool. Since then, usually work- 
ing with engineer-specialists, Cous- 
teau has added underwater televi- 
sion, color-corrected flash photog- 
raphy, archaeological suction pipes, 
a self-pressurized submarine electric 
tug, and the Calypso. As much as 
any other person, Cousteau is re- 
sponsible for the French Navy 
bathyscaphe, the FNRS 3, which 
reached the record depth of 13,287 
feet in February, 1954. In recent 
years he has been working with 
Harold E. Edgerton of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, co- 
inventor of electronic flash photog- 
raphy, operating Edgerton’s auto- 
matic flash cameras at great depths 
from the bathyscaphe. 

Cousteau first experimented with 
underwater television in 1948 and 
concluded TV was not as useful as a 
35-mm. hand-held movie camera, 
which he was operating at depths of 
220 feet in natural light. Five years 
later he had a morale problem 
among .the divers at Grand Con- 
gloué Island, a deserted rock off 
Marseille, where they were exhum- 
ing a Greek ship which sank prob- 
ably in 205 B.c. For over a year the 
divers had been excavating the ship 
mound 125 feet down, bringing up 
thousands of amphorae, fine black- 
varnished Greek pottery, and parts 
of the ancient argosy itself. Among 
these were fragments of lead sheet- 
ing which had covered hull planking 
and the remains of the main deck. As 
the divers went deeper, they found 
leaden plates on the under surfaces 
of the deck as well. The archaeolo- 
gists doubted that lead would have 
been used on the deckheads. But 
they did not dive and could not see 
the site. The divers did not like being 
disbelieved, so Cousteau decided to 
televise the work to the archaeolo- 
gists. He obtained a huge television 
camera and put it in a watertight 
caisson as big as an oil drum. It was 
lowered from the Calypso with power 
and transmission cables attached. 
In the water the outfit weighed minus 
one pound. The first cameraman to 
use it was Albert “Bébert’’ Falco, 
who used to be the world’s champion 
underwater hunter before he went 
over to archaeology. At the back of 
the caisson there was a small moni- 
tor, in which Bébert framed his 


images. In the divers’ ready room, 
Cousteau had set up a monitor for 
the archaeologists and a microphone 
connected to a speaker inside the 
camera case. He took the mike and 
said, ““Bébert, go to the wreck and 
show us how the lead plates are 
fastened on the underside of the 
main deck.” The diver proceeded to 
do just that. Then Bébert picked up 
a lobster and showed it to the 
archaeologists. Next he trained the 
camera on Arthur the Excavation 
Watcher, a scorpion fish that had 
been hanging around all the months 
they had been digging. The divers 
now pulled the gag they had been 
saving for Ferdinand Lallemand, 
field archaeologist. They had been 
telling him they were hiding beauti- 
ful vases in the reef, to sell later. 
“Why shouldn’t we make some 
money from this hard work?” they 
demanded. Bébert moved the camera 
over to the cliff and revealed the 
head gagster, a small fellow named 
Henri “Riquet” Goiran. Behind 
Goiran was a display of amphorae 
and graceful flasks, each of which 
bore a price tag. He came forward 
for a close-up and pantomimed, 
‘“*How much for the lot?” Lallemand 
grabbed the mike and yelled, “One 
dollar!’ He put a dollar in a wine 
bottle and dropped it into the sea. 
Goiran reached for the bottle as it 
descended, and mugged displeasure 
at the offer. He picked up a big ham- 
mer and turned to the potteries, to 
destroy them in his anger. A break- 
away jar had been assembled from 
shards found in the wreck. Riquet 
demolished this, sending up a cloud 
of mud that hid the ““damage”’ from 
the horrified archaeologists. Nothing 
was broken, of course, nor had the 
divers been holding out on Lalle- 
mand. They just wanted to get even 
with the experts for their mistrust. 

Finding television helpful, the 
Calypso team built two more small 
underwater cameras, one of which is 
a robot depth unit, capable of send- 
ing images to the ship from 3000 
feetdown. Thearchaeological salvage 
began in August, 1952, as.a two- 
month project. The wine ship, 
however, proved to be enormous. 
Work stretched into a stormy au- 
tumn, which endangered the Ca/ypso 
as she moored over the site, a shot- 
put from the fateful rocks that sank 
the argosy. Cousteau built an engine 
house on the cliff itself, and hung a 
gigantic boom out over the wreck to 
support the six-inch suction pipe 
used to remove mud from the wreck. 

The Grand Congloué dig has con- 
tinued in all weather conditions. 
More than 8000 dives were logged 
in the first two years. Over 4000 
amphorae have been recovered, each 
of six-and-a-half-gallon capacity and 











weighing nearly a hundred pounds, 
and more than 5000 factory-new 
Greek potteries. The finds have over- 
taxed the capacity of the Chateau 
Borély Museum in Marseille and are 
now filling up barns and cellars 
there. Thearchaeologists have shown 
that the ship sailed from Delos, the 
Sacred Island in the Cyclades, with 
cargo consigned to Massalia, as the 
original Greek settlement at Mar- 
seille was called. 

Marseille is considering building 
a museum for the wreck. Offhand, 
it would seem an unlikely city to 
support such a project. Its citizens 
are bustling, pragmatic, argumenta- 
tive, and uninterested in tourism. If 
they have a quaint old street suitable 
for sight-seeing, they pull it down 
and put up office buildings. Yet 
Marseille has- made the Grand 
Congloué a civic cause like building 
a cathedral. The divers are as popu- 
lar as football players in Columbus, 
Ohio. One is a street cleaner who 
still gets his municipal salary while 
he dives for history. When Cousteau 
gives periodic reports on how things 
are going he packs the Marseille 
Opera House. 

Lecture audiences in the United 
States invariably ask him, ““How do 
you pay for it?” About half the 
Grand Congloué overhead is as- 


sumed by the City of Marseille, its 


powerful chamber of commerce, 
and the departmental government 
of Bouches-du-Rh6ne. Since 195] 
Cousteau had been repeatedly prom- 
ised support for his Calypso ex- 
peditions from the Ministry of 
National Education, which sub- 
sidizes scientific effort in France. 
Each time the decree was about to 
be signed, the cabinet fell, and Cous- 
teau had to begin all over again with 
a new minister of education. Min- 
ister André Marie, however, sur- 
vived three recent cabinets and was 
able, before he departed with the 
Laniel government, to make the 
subsidy stick. After mortgaging his 
villa three times to meet Calypso ob- 
ligations, it has got so that Cousteau 
can now almost afford to do what 
he has been doing for years. 

The Calypso is the envy of ocea- 
nographers, who have elected a field 
in which a man is rarely given his 
basic tool—a ship. And Cousteau 
has taken many with him on voyages 
in the Mediterranean, Red Sea, 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. On 
the Calypso’s shakedown cruise to 
the Red Sea in 1951—52, the scien- 
tists she carried scrubbed decks and 
soogied the paintwork. They fanned 
out over a deserted coral island 
called Abu Latt, off Saudi Arabia, 
studying it from every angle. Zo- 
ologically, Abu Latt has birds, in- 
sects and reptiles, but politically, 


nothing but the graVes of African 
pilgrims to Mecca who died at sea 
and were buried on land to conform 
with the teachings of the Koran. 
Yet, when the Abu Latt papers 
are published, the island may be 
one of the best understood places 
on earth. The distinguished zoolo- 
gist of the Sorbonne, Pierre Drach, 
dived as deep as 200 feet to study 
fixed fauna on the reef. 


From barren Abu Latt to “the 
Garden of Eden,” the little-fre- 
quented Seychelles group in the In- 
dian Ocean, Cousteau has investi- 
gated some odd islands. If an island 
is off the ship lanes, uninhabited, or 
marked on charts as very dangerous 
to approach, Cousteau hurries to it. 
Grand Congloué fills the bill. 
Others the Calypso has visited are 
the huge coral atoll of Aldabra, 
north of Madagascar, the soot- 
black volcanic Twelve Apostles in 
the Red Sea, and the Greek monastic 
isle of Strophades, where the Calypso 
found four monks living in a 
medieval monastery as big as the 
Waldorf-Astoria, seeing no one ex- 
cept distressed fishermen from one 
year to another. ‘“‘Perhaps that is the 
way to live,” says Cousteau. His 
island moods come strongly upon 
him when he gets back from a cruise 
and finds papers piled discourag- 
ingly high on his desk. 

Last year Cousteau’s travels 
spanned 60,000 miles in the Ca/ypso, 
automobiles, trains and planes, in 
an area bounded by New Orleans, 
Hamburg, Baghdad and the Sey- 
chelles. In the early thirties he had 
an unusual look at Russia. Com- 
pleting a tour in command of the 
French naval establishment in 
Shanghai, he returned to France via 
the trans-Siberian railroad. He 
brushed up on the language and 
selected a Russian consular official 
as a seatmate. By the time he ar- 
rived in Moscow he knew enough 
Russian to pass as a hick from a dis- 
tant republic. ““Nobody in Russia 
speaks good Russian,” he reported. 

Today Cousteau’s Russian has 
lapsed through disuse, although his 
German is nearly perfect. When his 
book, The Silent World, was pub- 
lished in Germany, he made a num- 
ber of extemporaneous lectures in 
German in Hamburg, Berlin and 
Frankfurt. Madame de Carbuccia, 
of Editions de Paris, had contracted 
in 1951 to publish the book, but im- 
mediately after Cousteau signed, he 
vanished. Two years later Mme. de 
Carbuccia learned that The Silent 
World had been published in Brit- 
ain and the U.S. The _ English- 
language publishers had trapped 
Cousteau, and he had dictated the 
book in English. 


Mme. de Carbuccia dispatched 
assistants to get the author. Ap- 
prehended, Cousteau explained that 
he wanted to be sure the French edi- 
tion was perfect and he was trans- 
lating it himself. Mme. de Carbuccia 
fell for the tale. Six months later the 
Calypso went to St.-Tropez to in- 
vestigate a coral garden on a sub- 
merged rock. A fat power cruiser 
pulled alongside. A dark lady 
mounted the Calypso rail and ad- 
vanced on Cousteau, who was har- 
nessed up for a dive. Mme. de Car- 
buccia had found her author. Cous- 
teau did the French version in trains, 
planes and hideaways, and finished 
it during “house arrest” in Mme. de 
Carbuccia’s cottage in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The book was published 
in thirteen countries before it came 
out in France. 

Cousteau has a keen palate for the 
physical world, a lasting case of that 
euphoria which comes to a man 
stolen from death. His encounter 
came as he was about to graduate 
from the fleet aviation academy at 
Hourtin in 1936. On a Friday eve- 
ning in August he set out alone to 
visit his fiancée, Simone Melchior, 
at her uncle’s place in the Creuse. 
He was driving his brand-new 
Salmson convertible, a four-seater 
with an electric gearbox. In the de- 
serted mountain roads of the Creuse 
his car went out of control, rolled 
over and crushed him. When hecame 
to he was unable to stand; his right 
arm was paralyzed, his left arm 
spurted blood where bones jutted in 
a compound fracture. For an hour 
no help came, so he crawled, on 
nerves alone, until he came to a 
house and help. No one thought he 
would ever regain proper use of his 
arms, but no one considered the in- 
defatigable will power of Cousteau. 

The accident did not prejudice 
Cousteau against automobiles. To- 
day he drives a tiny all-aluminum 2- 
cylinder Panhard convertible with a 
supercharger that boosts the plant 
up to sixty-five horsepower. He 
thinks the difference between French 
and American automotive philoso- 
phy is that ““Americans look on a 
car as an automatic phonograph 
while we regard it as a violin.” 

The war began for Cousteau in 
1940 with an audacious deed of the 
cruiser Dupleix, on which he was 
gunnery officer. When Mussolini in- 
vaded the Riviera the cruiser steamed 
to Genoa, entered the bay and 
shelled the Italian naval base for 
eighteen minutes, while torpedo 
boats attacked and the Regia Aero- 
nautica was launching planes. The 
Dupleix escaped without casualty. 

Cousteau was then posted to a 
coastal fort at Toulon, from which 

Continued on Page 110 


An undersea television cameraman 
“shows” a 2200-year-old Greek 
shipwreck to dry-shod archaeologists 

125 feet above him, as other 

divers busily unearth thousands of ancient 
Greek amphorae, from the argosy. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 


Though today it is a thoroughly modern 
town, there are still secluded spots 

and old homes in Plymouth that evoke its 
Pilgrim flavor. The “Pilgrim” 

(on left hand page) is resting between lec- 
tures to tourists in a little park near 
Plymouth Rock. At right, a costumed 
guide stands in the window of 

the John Howland house, built originally 
in 1666 and restored in 1913. 


by Winston P. Brebner 


vere the Pilerims lLanded 


F Plymouth Rock is not the most celebrated 

natural wonder in the world, it is without ques- 
tion the most famous in captivity. Battered and 
cracked from two centuries of abusive veneration, 
patched with cement and branded on one flank 
with the legend /620, it lies today like a sulking, 
captured hippopotamus at the bottom of a deep 
concrete pit at the ocean’s edge, protected from 
the elements and from souvenir collectors by 
a massive Greek-style temple of the Victorian 
era. Last year more than half a million people 
made the pilgrimage to Plymouth to pay their 
respects to the Rock and the tradition of freedom 


for which it stands. 


It was upon this granite boulder that a band of 


Pilgrims from the Mayflower reputedly stepped 
ashore on a bleak December day three hundred 
and thirty-five years ago. According to the chron- 


Plymouth, Massachusetts, is a summer resort today 


as well as a historical shrine. The famous rock is still there and 


so are many descendants of the first arrivals 


icle of William Bradford, one of the members of 


the party, exploration of the area revealed “‘divers 
cornfields and little running brooks, a place fitt 
for situation; at least, it was the best they could 
find and their present necessitie made them glad 
to accept of it.”’ It was near this spot that the main 
body of Mayflower passengers first set foot in the 
New World a week later. 

Wandering through Plymouth today, the visi- 
tor isn’t likely to be impressed by the antiquity 
of the town. Aside from a few 18th and 19th Cen- 
tury facades, the retail district on Main Street is 
strictly contemporary Colonial. A voluntary 
local ordinance, urging that all new construction 
follow traditional lines, has kept the area trim, 
prim and architecturally unified. 

With a tew carefully preserved exceptions, the 
architecture and atmosphere of Pilgrim days con- 


tribute little to the personality of present-day 
Plymouth. Never a notably wealthy town, Ply- 
mouth is comparatively uncolored by the air of 
Ist prosperity and faded gentility characteristic 
of so many North Shore communities. Yet Ply- 
mouth has a charm these places lack, a verve and 
eagerness to please, an ingenuous, button-pop- 
ping pride in its heritage that makes its North 
Shore cousins seem reserved and clannish. 
Much of this charm undoubtedly derives from 
the happy coincidence that Plymouth is not only 
an area of enormous historical interest to the 
sight-seer but a summer resort of top caliber, 
boasting miles of sandy beaches and a variety of 
recreational facilities that would draw summer 
visitors by the thousands under any circumstances. 
Whether more vacationers are attracted by the 
treasures of historical Plymouth or by the delights 
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of resort Plymouth is anyone’s guess, but one 
thing is certain; the combination is salubrious. 
The restraining hand of historical Plymouth keeps 
resort Plymouth from following a natural impulse 
to exploit the town into a king-sized amusement 
park, and the candidly vigorous commercialism 
of resort Plymouth is a guarantee that historical 
Plymouth won't become just another stuffy “‘liv- 
ing museum.” These two aspects compete with 
and complement each other and the result is a 
happy one, not only for the 14,000 summer resi- 
dents who double the town’s population during 
the vacation months, and the half-million sight- 
seers who pass through Plymouth every year, bet 
for the year-round residents who, with the grad- 
ual migration of industries, have grown more 
and more dependent on the tourist trade. 

The sight-seer who pauses for the traffic light at 
the junction of Main and Leyden streets in down- 
town Plymouth may find it difficult to imagine 
this spot as the heart of the oldest settlement in 
New England. Yet this bustling, stop-lighted 
crossroad was the focal point of Plymouth three 


centuries ago as it is today. Toward the bottom of 


Leyden Street lies the famous Rock, near which 
the ninety-seven passengers of the Mayflower who 
had survived the long voyage from England hope- 
fully disembarked. Sloping steeply down to the 
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Rock is Cole’s Hill, where a monument now 
stands to mark the First Burying Ground. It was 
here that most of the forty-six Pilgrims who died 
that first winter were buried, the ground over 
them leveled, according to the inscription of the 
monument, “, . . lest the Indians should know 
how many were the graves.” 

Along the south side of Leyden Street the 
thatched-roof houses of Peter Brown and William 
Brewster were built, and above Main Street were 
the houses of John Billington, Isaac Allerton, 
Francis Cooke and Edward Winslow. The land 
behind these crude shelters sloped steeply, as it 
does now, to the broad moist shelf of soil beside 
Town Brook. Today a verdant, almost-hidden 
little park nestles in this fertile declivity, where in 
the spring of 1621 the Pilgrims planted parsnip 
and turnip and cabbage seeds they had brought 
with them from England. On the northwest cor- 
ner of Main and Leyden Streets stood Governor 
Bradford’s house, and behind it, at the foot of a 
hill that overlooks all of Plymouth, the dwelling 
of Myles Standish, the town’s military expert, 
remembered today chiefly because he did not 
speak for himself. It was Standish who supervised 
the building on Burial Hill of a fort that also 
served as the Pilgrims’ meeting house. This grassy, 
elm-shaded eminence is a favorite rendezvous for 


sight-seers. On Fridays during August, costumed 
residents of Plymouth, many of them still bearing 
the names of their Pilgrim forefathers, assemble 
on Leyden Street “at beat of drum” and march 
to the site of the old fort meeting house where a 
short commemorative service is held. 

By far the most exciting historical exhibit in 
Plymouth is the Harlow House, a few minutes’ 
walk from the center of town. Framed from tim- 
bers granted to Sgt. William Harlow when the 
fort was dismantled in 1677, at the end of the 
Indian war, this wonderful old home is a prime 
example of what can be done to breathe life into 
the past. The house is tastefully and authentically 
restored, and furnished with an amazing collec- 
tion of 17th Century artifacts. The costumed 
hostesses who show guests through the place are 
not only conversant with the history of Plymouth 
and the Harlow family but are also skilled prac- 
titioners of the Pilgrim arts and household crafts. 
Wax for the dipping of sweet-smelling bayberry 
candles is brewed on the enormous open hearth 
and the colorful yarns sold at the Harlow House 
are manufactured on the premises, the raw wool 
carded, spun and vegetable-dyed while you watch. 


Twice during the summer a Pilgrim breakfast of 


baked beans, fish cakes and cornbread is served 
in the lovely garden behind the house. 
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Two other dwellings of Pilgrim vintage lie in 
the same neighborhood and are well worth a visit. 
The Howland House claims the distinction of 
being the only house in Plymouth to have shel- 
tered Mayflower passengers. The Harlow-Holmes 
Homestead, nearby, contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating furnishings, among them a ship’s table 
reputedly from the Mayflower. 

Plymouth owes its most recent restoration of a 
dwelling from the Pilgrim era to the great-great- 
great-great-great-great granddaughter of John 
and Priscilla Alden, and to a combination of 
events and coincidences that can only be de- 
scribed as miraculously appropriate. The last 
living direct descendant in her immediate family 
to bear the name of this celebrated couple, Miss 
Katherine Alden is an apple-cheeked, energetic 
spinster in her early sixties and the gracious 
hostess of Sparrow House, headquarters for Ply- 
mouth Potters. 

Not too many years ago Miss Alden, who was 
born and brought up in and around Boston, was 
a perfectly satisfied resident of the Berkshire sec- 
tion of the state, supporting herself largely by 
pottery making and hand weaving. But when 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts invited 
her to set up a state-sponsored pottery school 
in Plymouth, she accepted with pleasure. 


Miss Katherine Alden (above), direct descendant 

of John and Priscilla, conducts a pottery class in her home, 
the Richard Sparrow House, oldest house in Plymouth. 
Looking toward Water Street from the bay 

(far left), the town presents an appealingly trim, tree-shaded 
face—Plymouth Rock rests under the Greek-style 

temple. (At /eft) The Rock itself, carefully protected from 
overeager souvenir hunters by sturdy steel bars. 


Miss Alden’s selection of the ramshackle old 
house on Summer Street as headquarters for the 
school was not entirely arbitrary. Although the 
neighborhood consisted, as it does today, mostly 
of run-down tenements, it lies along the main stem 
of the original Pilgrim settlement, high on the 
steep bank of Town Brook. The location satisfied 
her and her choice of the house was further bol- 
stered by the rather vague knowledge that it was 
one of the older houses in the area and had once, 
long ago, been used as a pottery. No one was 
more surprised than she when subsequent restora- 
tion of the house revealed hand-hewn red-oak 
timbers and a gigantic fireplace, which proved 
one wing was far older than anyone suspected. 
Further research disclosed that this disrepu- 
table, weather-beaten old piece of real estate was 
probably built by Richard Sparrow around 1640. 
It is more than probable that Miss Alden’s fam- 
ous progenitor, John Alden, journeyed across the 
harbor from Duxbury where he was then living 
with his wife, Priscilla, to help build the house. 

Asked what it’s like to be descended from such 
illustrious ancestors, Miss Alden is likely to re- 
spond good-humoredly with the story of a rather 
stuffy old gentleman who wandered into a local 
hotel and signed the register, with a great flour- 
ish, John Alden. 


“T'll bet there aren’t many people who come in 
here and sign that name,” said he with a smirk. 

“There’s one upstairs right now,” replied the 
desk clerk dryly. ‘“‘Dead drunk.” 

Another of Miss Alden’s favorite stories in- 
volves herself. ‘When I first came to Plymouth to 
open the pottery, people were very friendly,”’ she 
says, “but several of them took pains to warn me 
that I mustn't expect any kind of special treat- 
ment just because my name was Alden.” 

You'll share Katherine Alden’s amusement 
when you meet her. No one ever bore a famous 
name with more grace and good humor, or with 
less pretentiousness. 

A marked characteristic of Plymouth’s unique 
personality is the impression the town gives of 
having been overlooked by the [8th Century. 
Virtually every point of interc.t dates either 
from Pilgrim days or from the last century. 

One explanation of this phenomenon is that 
Plymouth’s prestige as the first settlement in New 
England was only celebrated locally until the 
sensational discovery in England of Bradford's 
chronicle History of Plimoth Plantation, in 1855. 
This document, containing Governor Bradford's 
detailed account of the Pilgrim saga, gave au- 
thority to what, until then, had been almost en- 
tirely local legend. Continued on Page 124 
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In front of the high and handsome door to the music 
room of her house on Rome’s Via Pinciana, 

the Contessa Rodolfo Crespi wears a classic ball gown 
by the Italian designer, Fabiani. Made of pink 
shantung, it is embroidered with mother-of-pearl above 
the waist. The coat is violet-red shantung. 


Breakfasting informally in her 
garden, Contessa Crespi 

wears a yellow silk shirt printed with 
coins (by Emilio Pucci of 

Florence), slim corduroy slacks, 
embroidered red velvet pumps. 


Contessa in Rome 


On a morning outing to the Borghese Palace with her 
children (above), Contessa Crespi wears a 

white-and-black suit by Simonetta that is made of silk but 
looks like tweed. Before the Walls of Servio (be/ow), 

she displays the very tailored look she so admires—here in 
a Fabiani linen suit: narrow black skirt, pale 

sky-blue jacket cross-buttoned at neck and back of hem. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


e The true woman of fashion is a rarity and a delight. She 
pleases the eye and warms all who come near her. She dis- 
plays—in her clothes, her conversation, her place and man- 
ner of living—a subtle imagination, an unfailing devotion to 
the old qualities of courtesy and self-respect, a confident and 
generous outlook that makes her always youthful. She 
personifies all that the world most enjoys and admires in 
women. Here, in the person of a lovely young Italian count- 
ess, HOLIDAY introduces a new series on the world’s most 
fashionable women. 

The Contessa Rodolfo Crespi of Rome is a young matron 
of the world, formerly Miss Consuelo O'Connor, of New 
York. She and her husband and her young son and daughter, 
Brando and Pilar, live in a big, warm 18th Century house 
built by Cardinal Bayane, that overlooks the Borghese 
Gardens. This is the center of the Crespis’ youthful, terribly 
energetic life, that includes the Count’s new and highly suc- 
cessful advertising firm, winter and summer sports (Contessa 
Crespi is a fine golfer and such an avid skier that she once 
broke the same ankle twice in one winter), and a wide- 
ranging social life. They entertain friends from all countries, 
then relax from their high winter pace with summer visits to 
Venice and quiet weeks at their country house near Siena. 
In Rome, whatever the schedule, the whole family lunches at 
home, where, despite Contessa Crespi’s wonderfully fluent 
Italian, they always converse in English. In either language, 
her conversation is warm, witty and well informed. 

Contessa Crespi is an internationalist in fashion; she 
wears European clothes in an unmistakably American 
style—one suited to her appearance, which the designer 
Fabiani has described as being “not just like a model, but 
like a beautiful American model.” She wears clothes with a 
great nonchalance, but loves the trim, well-tailored look. 
Black in summer is one of her likes. Her favorite designers 
are Fabiani and Simonetta in Rome, Dior and Balenciaga in 
Paris. She is excited about the play clothes of a young Rome 
designer named Capucci. Her shoes are mostly from Fontalco 
and Brunettini, hats from Givenchy. In clothes, in appear- 
ance, in her style of living and enjoying life, Contessa Crespi 
shows herself to be a woman both very Italian and very Amer- 


ican, and—in the highest sense—fashionable. THE END 





The Monkey Dance, performed only by 
Balinese men (/eft), dramatizes a story 
from the Hindu Ramayana. More 
placid are the rice fields (right) of Su- 
matra in the country of the Menangka- 
bau, the most civilized of all Malays. 


Another in HOLIDAY’s Series on The New World of Asia 


A brand-new republic and an antique land... booming oul 


gushers and temples of incredible beauty... Java... 


Sumatra... Borneo... Bali... here are the magic islands of 


INDONESIA § 


by Santha Rama Rau 
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A young American friend of mine who has 
lived and studied in Indonesia was asked by 
several universities on his return home recently 
to give lectures about his Indonesian experiences. 
In the discussion periods afterward, he told me, 
the first question almost invariably asked was: 
“When will the French quit?” or, “Do you think 
that the United States should continue to give 
aid to the French?” 

My friend patiently explained that the French 
were in Indochina, and that although the Dutch 
had ruled Indonesia for 350 years, the country 
had been free for the past six, and that Amer- 
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ica, far from aiding the Dutch, had come out 
strongly for Indonesia’s independence. This ex- 
planation usually was greeted with polite surprise 
by his audiences, and eventually he found it 
expedient to begin all his speeches: “‘The last 
time I gave a talk about Indonesia, the first ques- 
tion | was asked... .” 

This curious innocence abroad about Southeast 
Asia’s largest country (both in size and in popu- 
lation) is not entirely surprising even when world 
attention is so nervously focused there. One’s as- 
sociations with the actual names of the Indone- 
sian islands are apt to be of distant adventurous 


days. Java or Sumatra recall the time early ex- 
plorers found the fabulous Spice Islands, and the 
wars for their possession by the European na- 
tions. In those wild days astonishing private 
fortunes were made; pirates hunted the priceless 
cargoes of nutmeg, pepper, cloves; and the food 
habits of all Europe changed. A seasoning as 
ordinary (now) as pepper was so rare, and ob- 
tained at such risk, that to this day there is a 
phrase in Dutch for anything outrageously ex- 
pensive—“‘it’s as costly as pepper.” 

Borneo calls up, in a way, even wilder pictures 
of deep and dangerous forests, treacherous 
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mountains and Dyak headhunters. Bali and 
Celebes suggest, perhaps, gentler, more lushly 
tropical landscapes. As for the Lesser Sunda 
Islands, fragments of land as small as Komodo or 
bigger islands like Flores, or the group of islands 
that surround Halmahera—an archipelago within 
an archipelago—well, most westerners have 
never heard of them at all unless they were in- 


volved in the New Guinea campaign in World 
War II and the slow, difficult combination of jun- 
gle warfare and island hopping that followed. 
Apart from these distant or painful associations 
modern Indonesia is, not without reason, the 











least known country of southeast Asia. For hun- 
dreds of years, under colonial rule, it maintained 
a strangely insulated life. While tourism was not 
exactly discouraged, Indonesia’s few visitors 
nearly always went to the island of Bali 
the few places in the country people outside have 
heard of. Trade, commerce and the natural wealth 
of the country were owned almost exclusively by 
the Dutch and the Chinese. Indonesians them- 
selves were kept in startling ignorance of the rest 
of the world, with poor educational facilities and 
chances to travel. Six years ago when I was in 
Jogjakarta, an Indonesian remarked to me, “* Un- 
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til now, the easiest way for an Indonesian to 
travel was to offend the Dutch and get exiled to 
Holland.” He was speaking from experience—as 
one of Indonesia’s pioneer agitators for better 
education he had spent several years in exile for 
starting the first free Indonesian-language schools. 
On another occasion, in Japan, | met some Indo- 
nesian college students who had been allowed to 
enter Japanese universities—but then were not 
permitted to return home. Even now, it is hard to 
find books in English on the extraordinary history 
of Indonesia, on its literature, legends, or (always 
excepting Bali) its arts. 








In Surabaya, Java, the principal 
vehicle for short-haul transportation 
is a gaily painted ricksha tricycle 
pedaled by an operator in the rear. 


At least one good thing has come out of all this 
isolation: for the adventurous traveler Indonesia 
is the most exciting land in Southeast Asia. Its 
range is enormous. You can stay in the cultural 
capitals of Central Java in a civilization so rare- 
fied that it is almost decadent, or you can explore 
islands that are literally uncharted and jungles 
that have never been penetrated. Everywhere, 
even the looks of the people are a record of their 
long complex history. The basic Malay stock 
of brown-skinned people of medium height 
and build, with black hair and a fleeting re- 
minder of their part-Mongol ancestry in the set 
of their eyes, is modified in dozens of ways in 
the various islands. 

In Sumatra you will notice, especially 
along the coast, a more aquiline cast of feature, 
for the island has a long history of trade and 
religious association with the Middle East. The 
Javanese, lighter of skin, show traces of their 
Indian contacts. Bali, until very recently, was 
pretty much left alone, and the Balinese with their 
round faces and big gentle eyes are perhaps 
nearer the original Malay settlers. But then, 
again, in the more obscure regions there are 
pockets of civilizations left over from pre-Malay 
days—the Borneo Dyaks or the north Sumatran 
Bataks or the Melanesians of the easternmost 
islands. And in the cities there is the added com- 
plexity of enormous Chinese settlements and 
smaller Indian, Arab and Eurasian populations. 
In that long curving archipelago that links Ma- 
laya to Australia you can find some of the most 
beautiful islands in the world, arts of an excel- 


lence unmatched in Southeast Asia, and some of 


the most appealing people anywhere. 

It is a pity that most visitors to Indonesia arrive 
in its capital, Jakarta, a depressingly ugly city 
sprawling about docks and canals and crowded 
streets. Jakarta is hot, with a moist heat that tar- 
nishes silver overnight, mildews your shoes and 
leaves a sinister white bloom on dark clothes. 
Foreigners often complain of the dirt, but this, 
I think, depends on whether you have got your 
eye into Asian cities. If your last town was 
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Singapore, then, yes, Jakarta is dirty. If it was 
Bangkok, Rangoon or Calcutta, it is a miracle of 
cleanliness. 

But the most persistent complaints are about 
Jakarta officialdom. To the complicated Dutch 
bureaucracy they inherited, the Indonesians have 
added an equally intricate one of their own, so 
that now they have more stringent immigration 
formalities, more insanely thorough customs ex- 
aminations than any country I know; and worst 
of all, a persistent hang-over of antiforeign feel- 
ing. The only advice I can offer is keep your tem- 
per, understand the causes, and get out of Jakarta 
as quickly as possible, because in the rest of 
Indonesia you will find great courtesy and a genu- 
inely gracious people. 

When you travel in Java this courtesy may not 
be immediately apparent, for of all Indonesians 
the Javanese are the most reserved and complex. 
But their island is fascinating; it has produced 
Indonesia’s highest culture, has been the scene of 
its great moments of history. Even before Hindu- 
ism reached Java in the 5th Century, the Javanese 
had a civilization. In the museums you can see the 
ceramic and bronze relics from that period and 
the wonderful drums that were used for war and 
magic in the ancient animistic religion. 

Hinduism filtered slowly into Java, but by the 
7th Century it flourished in an impressive empire. 
Around Jogjakarta, in Central Java, shadowed by 
the high smoking volcano Merapi, are the extraor- 
dinary temples, stupas and tombs of that vast 
Hindu flowering. 

Borobudur, a Buddhist stupa, carries in Asia 
the same artistic and religious authority as, say, 
Chartres does in Europe. It is a massive, circular 
monument, decorated with thousands of statues 
of Buddha and scenes from his life: dark, a little 
grim, extremely beautiful, set splendidly alone 
on a hilltop. 

A more lively group are the temples called 
Prambanan, about ten miles out of Jogjakarta. 
The big central temple, dedicated to Lord Shiva 
and his consort Durga, reminds you of the great 
temples of Angkor. The towers rise with the same 
dizzying symmetry. Around the wails are the 
same friezes of wars and legends and gods, bas- 
reliefs with the same astonishing ease and vivid 
excitement. The sculptured decorations outside 
and the statues inside are of such consistent excel- 
lence that it is impossible to imagine so many 
skilled craftsmen at work in one place at the same 
time. Yet, scattered about the Jogjakarta plain 
are dozens of monuments—none the size of 
Prambanan or Borobudur, but of equal artistic 
merit—and even today the quietly elegant town 
of Jogjakarta is considered Indonesia’s most im- 
portant cultural center. 

The last of the Hindu empires, whose capital 
was the fabulous lost city of Majapahit, rose in 
East Java, reached its height at the end of the 14th 
Century and fell to the Islamic armies. The pow- 
erful Muslim Sultanates brought their special 
refinements of manners and music to the palaces 
of Jogjakarta and Solo, but even they were con- 
quered to a degree by a civilization already one 
of the highest in the world. And today, when you 
travel in Central Java and see the infinitely subtle 
and complex palace dancing, or hear the famous 
gamelans that provide the most impressive or- 


chestral music in Asia, you will be witnessing arts 
that have flourished unbroken for more than a 
thousand years. 

The Javanese are proudly conscious of their 
past. If you go shopping in Jakarta’s huge cloth 
markets for batiks with an Indonesian friend, she 
may well point out one of the kains, stamped with 
big-headed, skinny-armed figures, and say, ““That 
is a Majapahit design,” or, “This one is copied 
from the old Solo palace kains.” 

Often I have asked Indonesians if they are 
Javanese, and they have replied, “‘No, I am Sunda- 
nese” (though Sunda is only the western prov- 
ince of Java), because a distant time ago Sunda 
was a separate kingdom, with its own rulers, con- 
quests and culture. The stories that the Indone- 
sians know best are ancient, mythological legends 
of a religion that most of them no longer prac- 
tice, and the most popular and universal enter- 
tainment—the shadow play—concerns itself chiefly 
with Javanese epics which are more than two 
thousand years old. 


It is easy to understand how this deep pride of 
civilization, of ancient origins, was profoundly 
offended by three centuries of Dutch colonial 
rule. The nationalist revolution that followed 
World War II was most bitterly fought, and is 
still very much in Javanese minds. The first thing 
that they will tell you about the island of Bangka, 
for instance, is not that it is extremely rich in tin, 
but that it was the place where the revolutionary 
leaders were imprisoned ; before they describe the 
beauties of the famous resort of Lake Toba, they 
will tell you that President Sukarno was once 
kept under house arrest there. 

All of Indonesia’s names have been changed 
back to the old forms, and even though people 
comment that the ““Wild Man of Kalimantan” 
doesn’t really sound right to people who have 
grown up hearing Borneo, or that Maluku lacks 
the romantic Continued on Page 108 


Near Jogjakarta, in Central Java, is Borobudur 
(right) a Buddhist stupa. These circular monu- 
ments carry in Asia the same religious and 
artistic authority as Chartres does in Europe.... 
Art on a tinier scale is the tedious making of 
batik, a dyeing process that may take months. 
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NEW ENGLAND 





MASSACHUSETTS 


NANTUCKET 
og Romarice 


Even summer stays longer 
at this vacation paradise 
30 miles at sea. . . yet 
only an hour by air from 
New York or Boston. 


September in Nantucket gives you 
warm, sunny days, perfect swimming in 
70° water, golf, tennis, sailing, fishing— 
all your favorite sports. So plan your fall 
vacation here where there’s more real 
enjoyment per square mile than any- 
where else you can think of! Modern 
Hotels, Inns, Guest Houses and Res- 
taurants. 
For free illustrated booklet write 


Nantucket Information Service, Nantucket 1, Mass. 





Romance in ideal 
Holidayland. Come in September 
or October, the irresistable season 


over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length 
of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: \s) 
Nee Cod Chamber of Commerce, / © 
Hyannis 11, Mass. 


VERMONT 








Enjoy glorious Fall weather and 
colorful foliage at this famous 
New England inn. Gracious com- 
fort. Cocktail Lounge. Entertain- 
ment program. Riding. Free golf to 
weekly guests. 82 rooms, ele- 
vator, sprinkler system. Churches 
nearby. $13 up daily per per- 
son including outstanding meals. 
Open throughout the year. 
Allan Darrow, Mor. Tel. 407 





WOODSTOCK VERMONT 














Enjoy breathtaking beauty 
during fall Foliage season at 
this cottage colony of dis- 
tinction in the Green Mts. 


Che 
ams scx Frees 
Open until October 15 


Rec. by AAA & Duncan Hines 
Evica & Bob Adams, Brandon 15, Vt. 
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Relax in MAINE this fall 


| 

Escape the work-a-day hullabaloo. Relax 

| and enjoy Maine's sparkling climate, and 

| brilliant Autumn beauty. Send for FREE 

| Maine Vacation Planning Kit. Write 

| Maine Vacation Service, 1139 Gateway Circle, 
Portland, Maine. Me. Dev. Com. 





The Pines 


(Cape Cod's Family Resort) Fall Thrift Season — Indian 
Summer 5 day package vacation —private beach — boats 
fishing—full entertainment—cottage or main house ac 
commodations American plan 


Reservation Manager, Cotuit, Mass. 


. 
Outlook Inn... An Oceanside Resort 
Am., Eur., & family rates; excellent food, shore clambakes 
Panoramicview of harbor, open sea & islands; splendid swim- 
ming; varied activities. Vacations become a reality never 
forgotten. Special rates June & Sept. Booklet. 


Mrs. Virginia J. Hatch, East Shore Rd., Southport, Maine 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CONNECTICUT 





Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


‘Something more—A Tradition in Hospitality’. Perfect 
mountain setting for a vacation. Beautiful estate, gorgeous 
fall foliage, hiking trails, mountain climbing on Mt. Wash 


ington, fishing. $8&.50-$10.50 daily with meals. Open all year. 
White Mountains, Jackson, New Hampshire 





The Homestead Inn 


A beautiful small Colonial Inn with every facility for a 
perfect New England holiday or honeymoon in a club at- 
mosphere. 28 miles from N.Y.C. April ist to Dec. Ist. 


bs aiheahdenas Philip A. Waldron, Greenwich, Conn 





RANCHES 





WICDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 


Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Swim- 
ming in Heated and Filtered Pool, Wonderful Meals 
American Plan from $77.50 weekly. Pack and  Sight- 
seeing Trips Available. See your Travel Agent or write 
for folder. May 15 to Oct, Ist. 10°) discount in rates during Sept 


Rates for childre®.  _ HANK HODER, Florissant, Colorado 


The Don K Ranch—Colorado 


A “Shangri-La” in the Rockies! 6,000 ft. Vast acreage. 
Beautiful accommodations. Riding. Swimming pool. Bar. 
Superb food. A working ranch too. Sept. & Oct. are de- 
lightful here. Brochure on request 


Siloam Star Rt., Pueblo, Colo. Tel: Wetmore 9F22 
Rancho Manana—Sunny Arizona 


In the foot hills, 2,000 ft. at the head of beautiful Paradise 
Valley, 28 miles from Phoenix, Enjoy luxurious western 
style meals. Riding, Swimming, Square Dancing, Private 
cocktail bar. Write for brochure: 





Mrs. E. E. Johnson, Cave Creek, Arizona’ 





PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR COURT, WYOMING 





Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


for Delightful Living. One of America’s finest hotels. 
Unique and Beautiful. 4 golf courses. Open year ‘round. 
European Plan 


Joseph Gassler, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 





: : ry 
Lincoln Court Hitching Post Cafe 
Cheyenne’s Outstanding Motel, 64 units. Gift Shop, 
Heated Swimming Pool, TV, 24 hour hotel service. Dining 
Room, & Coffee Shop Famous for Thick Western Steaks. 
Cockts ail Lounge. Open all year. U.S. 30 W. Phone 77726. 


AAA Rec. A Best Western Motel Cheyenne, Wyoming 











Getting Married 7 


silver-china tips 





cet Bride-to-Be 


THE NEWEST, MOST COMPLETE BRIDAL MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 


@ Here are fashions for you and your home 
with a guide to your nearest store......... 


wedding etiquette .... 
reception suggestions .. 
honeymoon hideaways 


budget and household hints .............. 
advice on marriage problems ...........+> 


Everything . 
rumustkows, Bride-to-Be 
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Continued from Page 106 
associations of the old Spice Islands, 
still, to the Indonesians these names 
are signs of their new independence. 

Foreigners who visit Java are 
often puzzled and irritated by the 
nationalistic clamor in Indonesian 
politics and by the antiforeign feel- 
ing in daily life. Still, these can be 
sympathetically explained: econom- 
ically, Indonesia is not yet free of the 
Dutch; also, its leaders have not 
completed the immense task of cre- 
ating a genuinely representative 
government, one that will bring a 
sense of national identity to all of 
the country’s scattered islands. At 
the same time the government must 
somehow manage to run the country 
with a minimum of trained men 
and little money. 

Indonesia’s prime minister, Ali 
Sastromidjojo, once gave an illus- 
tration of his country’s problem. If 
you write a letter to someone in 
Indonesia, he said, it will probably 
get there, though the service won’t 
be as fast or as certain as in some 
other countries; but then, he asked, 
have you ever thought of the prob- 
lems of running a postal system in 
which most of your mail carriers, 
sorters and postmen can’t read or 
write? Perhaps the fairest way to 
judge Indonesia is to realize that 
conditions are infinitely better than 
they were six years ago, much better 
than two years ago, and will con- 
tinue to improve with luck, help and 
a measure of peace. Meanwhile, 
once you leave Jakarta, you will find 
all the pleasures of Javanese life un- 
touched by political bitterness. 


Java is an incredibly beautiful 
island—green, rich, with a mani- 
cured landscape reaching from the 
coastal plains up to the central spine 
of mountains. I remember, on my 
first drive into the Sunda hills, being 
astonished by rice fields at different 
stages of growth—-some just planted, 
some ready to be harvested, some 
half grown. With Java’s climate and 
soil, farmers can be casual in their 
farming methods. An American 
agricultural expert told me he had 
tried to show Javanese farmers how 
to spray their rice crops, to save 
twenty-five per cent from insect 
damage. One of the farmers re- 
marked, most politely, ““We need 
not trouble, seventy-five per cent of 
the crop is enough.” 

In the pleasant hill towns of Bogor 
or Bandung you can sample many of 
the activities of Javanese life, with a 
degree of western comfort. Often as 
you walk down the road of an eve- 
ning you hear music or drumming 
from a private house or a compound. 
It is perfectly all right to stand be- 
hind the invited guests and watch 
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the show. Usually the show’s an all- 
night shadow play, the most popular 
Javanese entertainment for family 
occasions such as birth or a circum- 
cision ceremony. A big, white sheet 
forms a screen; behind it a huge fire 
is kept burning, or, in more modern 
compounds, oil lamps or electric 
bulbs. A number of men operate the 
puppets (characters from old leg- 
ends), cut from stiff, translucent 
leather with movable arms and legs. 
An old man sits at the side chanting 
the story, and with a wonderful 
range of voice delivers the brave 
speeches of the heroes, intones the 
sinister plottings of the demons, 
and occasionally recapitulates for 
late-comers. 

The audience crouches on the 
ground or sits on steps, walls, or 
even in the branches of trees nearby. 
Children listen for a while, fall 
asleep, suddenly wake to the drum- 
ming and shouts of a battle scene 
and run out to the street stalls for 
peanuts, or a favorite pink sirupy 
drink, or to smoke a cigarette that 
smells like carnations. All through 
the night the big, dreamlike shadows 
move across the screen; enemies are 
vanquished with jerky movements of 
puppet arms, kings and queens 
move stiffly in procession with 
flickering retinues of horses, soldiers, 
palanquins. 

Or perhaps you will happen on 
the doll plays, a more sophisticated 
form of puppet drama in which the 
puppeteer, a skilled artist, sits in full 
view with his dolls beside him. The 
green trunk of a banana tree before 
him acts as a stage upon which the 
grotesque little figures dance—so 
flexible, so full of emotion, so grace- 
ful, that you must look around the 
audience at the end of an act to re- 
adjust your sense of reality. 

If the puppeteer sees foreigners 
in the crowd he usually introduces 
an extra flourish into one of the 
comedy scenes. 

“Do you speak English?” one 
clown asks another. 

“I speak English very good.” 

“Speak then.” 

The second clown counts to four 
in Dutch. 

The first then gabbles in Javanese, 
“That isn’t English, that’s the lan- 
guage of the demons!” The crowd 
screams with delighted laughter. 

In small towns and villages, you 
may see plays performed by travel- 
ing companies or hear shrill, sweet- 
voiced Javanese singers accom- 
panied by an instrument like a 
zither. Or you can shop in the 
bazaars for the beautiful, dark, 
Jogjakarta silver, the old and new 
batiks, or simply enjoy the pleasures 
of what the Indonesians call ““walk- 
ing-walking,” a kind of aimless 





wandering about to see what people 
are doing, view the country, admire 
the sunset behind a volcano, stop at 
a tiny wayside restaurant for a 
couple of sticks of saté (small, spiced 
bits of meat grilled on a bamboo 
skewer) and, finally, just talk and 
talk and talk. 


In many ways Sumatra is the most 
exciting of all the Indonesian islands. 
Large parts of Sumatra have never 
been explored, even by Indonesians, 
and the island has a special invigor- 
ating temper, an atmosphere at once 
bustling and assured. 

This one island, about the size of 
California and with a population of 
twelve million, accounts for over 
half the wealth of Indonesia. From 
the central swamps and jungles huge 
American refineries extract oil; in 
the northern coastal plains enor- 
mous plantations produce tobacco, 
rubber, palm oil and tea. But vast 
areas of the mountainous east coast 
are virtually unexploited ; few people 
live there and fewer travel through. 
The heavy jungles are ruled by ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses, while tigers 
and jaguars wander in the grasslands 
and orangutans swing ominously 
overhead. 

South Sumatra produced one of 
the earliest grandeurs of Indonesian 
history, the great 8th Century em- 
pire of Sri Vijaya which was cen- 
tered around the famous city of 
Palembang. Virtually nothing re- 
mains of the ancient capital—an oc- 
casional bronze figure of a Hindu 
god, relics of a demolished tomb, a 
fragment of ancient script in a 
palmyra-leaf book—that is all; but 
Palembang itself is still an important 
center commercially, booming with 
the money and increased employ- 
ment that the oil refineries bring. 
American hotels, Dutch hotels, 
Chinese hotels. Arab and Chinese 
shops and businesses. Theaters show- 
ing Indian movies, Chinese, Amer- 
ican or Indonesian movies. A busy 
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he was summoned to Marseille for 
special duty. Marseille HQ was 
puzzled; they knew nothing about 
his orders. But an officer had a 
hunch, called a private telephone 
number and asked if the party on the 
other end wanted Lieutenant Cous- 
teau. He did. Cousteau reported to a 
shabby nonmilitary office, where a 
small civilian greeted him. The man 
was Commandant Antoine, of the 
Navy, who had gone underground 
as director of the Marseille sector of 
a naval résistance group. The head- 
quarters of the group was in Vichy 
itself, where several officers holding 
Vichy jobs worked against the Nazis. 

Commandant Antoine outlined 
Cousteau’s new duties. “But this is 
intelligence work!” Cousteau ex- 
claimed. “I am not going to do 
that.”’ Antoine said, “I do not under- 
stand. If you do not want to join us, 
you must go see the chief.”’ 

Cousteau reported to the chief, 
Commandant Guieu, and burst 
out, “Intelligence is a school of 
lying and deceit, everything I hate. 
I have no qualifications. This must 
be a mission for volunteers. I do 
not volunteer.” 

Guieu reasoned with the obstinate 
young man for a half hour, but could 
not shake Cousteau. Then he said, 
“Enough of this. Stand six steps 
back and salute. Now report for 
duty.” Recalling it now, Cousteau 
says, “There followed two wonder- 
ful years.” He still does not know 
who originally sent him into coun- 
terintelligence. 

Commandant Antoine encouraged 
Cousteau’s diving experiments as a 
cover for his intelligence work. He 
used the opportunity to develop the 
Aqualung with the brilliant engineer 
Emile Gagnan and test it with 
Tailliez and Dumas. The first Aqua- 
lung dives were made around Mar- 
seille in waters controlled by the 
Germans, who were working hecti- 
cally to develop frogman equipment 
themselves. 

In his counterintelligence days 
Cousteau had a resourceful aide, 
who one day was arrested by the 
Gestapo. Cousteau scattered the 
group, knowing that torture can 
break the strongest-man. The pris- 
oner took torments and long inter- 
rogation without talking, increas- 
ingly buoyed by what the questions 
told him—that the Gestapo knew 
nothing of his underground activi- 
ties. The Geheime Staatspolizei 
colonel finally released him. The 
Frenchman asked only one ques- 
tion: “Who turned me in?” Sar- 


donically the colonel riffled the file 
and handed him the informant’s let- 
ter. It was written by the under- 
ground worker’s own brother-in-law 
who owed him money. The freed 
man told the tale to Cousteau. “I'll 
be ready for duty in two days,” he 
finished, “after I’ve killed my 
brother-in-law.”” Cousteau said, 
“Don’t do it, mon vieux. The Ger- 
mans will pay no more attention to 
further reports on you, and you can 
do good work. If you kill him, the 
French police will get you for mur- 
der. And you'll miss a very interest- 
ing job I have for you. Plenty of 
fun!’’ Today the patriot and his 
brother-in-law live in the same vil- 
lage. Only the betrayed man and 
Cousteau know the family secret. 

It was during the underground 
period that Cousteau, Dumas and 
Tailliez made the first Aqualung pic- 
ture, Epaves, an elegy of sunken 
ships, in which for the first time men 
were seen swimming deep in the sea 
like fish. It was a four-reel 35-mm. 
film. When it was finished, he 
screened Epaves for film bookers. 
“Too long!” they said. “Cut it to 
twelve minutes and maybe we can 
use it as a short.”” Cousteau gulped 
and refused. 

He figured he could show the pic- 
ture intact by double-billing it with 
a feature. But few features were be- 
ing made in France in 1944. He 
looked for an old picture meriting a 
revival and came across a ten-year- 
old aviation farce called Adémai 
Aviateur, with Noel-Noel and Fer- 
nandel. He tried to buy it and was 
surprised to hear that films over 
seven years old could not be shown. 

Cousteau showed Epaves to the 
government Director of Cinematog- 
raphy, M. Gallet, who said the pic- 
ture was magnifique. Cousteau said, 
“Unfortunately, I cannot show it.” 

The minister said, “‘I give you my 
word, it wi// be shown.” 

Cousteau said, “If I could team it 
with Adémai Aviateur.. ~ M. Gal- 
let signed a special permit for the 
Fernandel farce. Epaves was a hit 
and the double bill ran a long time. 

When liberation came Cousteau 
flew to Britain and introduced the 
Aqualung to the Royal Navy Diving 
Unit. Then he, Tailliez and Dumas 
formed a diving organization for the 
French Navy called the Groupe 
d’Etudes et Recherches Sous-Ma- 
rines. They walked into the wreck- 
age of the Toulon dockyard, com- 
mandeered a former German block- 
house and persuaded returning sail- 
ors to join up. The first equipment 
was gathered by moonlight. Since 
then, the G.E.R.S. has enlarged the 
concrete bunker with a top story 
and several wings containing labs. 
The Group deploys two research 
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vessels and the fabulous bathyscaphe 
FNRS 3, the depth dirigible, which 
was designed to reach the average 
depth of the oceans, 13,000 feet, and 
slightly exceeded that in the great 
dive by Cmdt. Georges Houot and 
Lt. Pierre Willm. Although mainly 
concerned with Calypso expeditions 
Cousteau continues as advisor and 
photographic officer to FNRS 3. 
He has made two dives with Houot. 


Cousteau was planning oceano- 
graphic expeditions as early as 1941, 
despite his unpromising status as a 
hunted man in an enemy-occupied 
country. That year at Auron he acci- 
dentally met a man who was to fig- 
ure importantly in the plan. Mme. 
Cousteau happened to sit next to an 
attractive dark-haired woman in a 
café. The woman started to light ker 
last cigarette, a priceless treat in 
wartime, and thoughtfully offered to 
share it with Simone Cousteau. The 
women became friends and intro- 
duced their husbands. Cousteau 
showed his new friend his first un 
derwater film, Sixty Feet Down, and 
spoke of his ambition to have an 
oceanographic ship. 

Ten years later the man he had 
met at Auron told Cousteau that he 
and a business associate would stake 
him to the ship. In Malta they 
bought a wooden-hulled mine 
sweeper which had served since the 
war as a ferry between Malta and 
Gozzo. The owner had named her 
Calypso, and Cousteau retained the 
name; the sea nymph who put up 
Ulysses in fine style for seven years 
seemed a fitting muse for his efforts. 
Cousteau rebuilt the mine sweeper as 
a marine-research vessel and diving 
tender. The two backers are unique 
in the annals of exploration. They 
forbade Cousteau to publicize their 
names; they want only to help him 
study the sea. 

The Calypso has been a financial 
struggle for Cousteau, who has only 
his income from inventions, lectures, 
films and books. While this would 
be adequate for most purposes, 
Cousteau now finds himself respon- 
sible for two ocean-going research 
ships (the sixty-foot motor vessel 
Espadon was acquired recently), the 
archaeological base at Grand Con- 
gloué, a research center in Marseille 
called the Office Francaise de Re- 
cherches Sous-Marines, and forty- 
two paid associates. 

The Calypso is 320 tons, 145 feet 
long and has twin diesels. Cousteau 
added a pair of king posts just for- 
ward of the wheelhouse and on them 
mounted an observation bridge. On 
the stempost he installed a stainless- 
steel tube four feet in diameter 
through which two observers may 
descend to an underwater observa- 
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— ave s¢ ’ Tot” ty." —7 autumn’s splendid colors! Truly beautiful 
Cousteau played the piano ac RENT your EXTRA ; . Ohio and upper and exciting ... and memorable. Relaxin 
cordion. On banjo was Bobby Edg- CAR Finis itl Mississippi as well as refreshing. Still time to book 


. , R 
erton, whose father was rattling =e é. ors — | $275 up, plus tax. 
the bones. The precision engineer, Leave Cin’ti, Sat., Oct. 1. Return Thurs., 
s Laban. was on cello. N p Oct. 20. Leave Cin’ti, Sat., Oct. 22. Return 
Andre Laba a : . 20-day cruises on Thurs., Nov. 10. New Orleans! A city for 
The Calypso’s busiest places are the Ohio and lower the young in heart and the adventurous in 
° ’ e 8 ° me : irit. A ci ith h d d o 
the chartroom and the divers’ ready Mississippi Rivers . ae Seasctain had the tae tees 
room aft, where the ten-man Aqua- . .. in all principal cities here 5  @) there—by SS. Delta Queen, gliding through 
and abroad . . . consult your , ‘ the heart of America via the scenic route. 
lung team and the photographers ‘phone directory under $275 up, plus tax. 
, “NATIONAL”. Write for : 
handle equipment. The chartroom courtesy card and directory to: = ee cae EE 
»<s nerhans the finest echo-s d ~.. ee 1956 MARDI GRAS CRUISE 
houses perhaps the finest echo-soun WATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, INC ae een Sb haan, See to New Orleans. Leaves 
. . 7 - tainment. usic. nges. r. - a : 
installation of any vessel afloat. 1209 WASHINGTON AVE., CE. 1-8209, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. Southern-style meals. ‘a % ees ae ee 
Swe , . ee ees : / Three-week trip. 44% days in 
Echo-sounding engrosses Cousteau Feng di 
. f With the boat as your hotel, 


ays « 5 > . . sf y _-_ Oo = ; o - : 

because it constantly poses new rid $ ‘a , nal ie ee ee 

dles of the deep. He and Doctor o- Wava4 “a romantic time of your life 

. i eos o relax coming 

= are absorbed with the big- iia back. Book now for this 
Edgerton are abs¢ g 11 COUNTRIES - ) ie thrilling cruise. 


gest puzzle, that of the deep scatter- Sailing on Fare, $325 up, plus tex. 
ing layer (DSL) discovered by QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


is ¢ , stre Tours Sailing from New York on Oct. Sth, Oct. 12th, Oct. 
echo-sound. It Is a level stratum, ion and Oct. 26th. European ‘ srand re our visiting _——1 
. ¥ ¥ Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, rmany, Switzerlan 
c é - ) 3000 ~ Liechtenste Austria, Italy, Fre b "Ri iera, Monte Carlo, 
ranging from a hundred tc a Liechtenstein, i ia, Italy, Prench Riviera eco” 
, whic saflecte ; N cludes round t purist ste amatip, on QUEEN 4 and - 
down which deflects the impu Ses EEN ELIZ ABE TH. Ii hote ry most meals, all sightseeing, 
’ trains transfers and eve - ti r return if de sire “d Tour See your local travel ny we _— STRAND, me 
3% ublic Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


S own by the sounder and shows imited to 40 members. See your ‘Far Agent 0: ‘ 
sent d y : for Free Booklet No. 7 agent, or mail coupon for free Please send me new full color folder describing cruises 


up as a physical presence on the ny he 
echo-sound recorder. The DSL CARA VAN TOURS full color folder with complete prrwrs 
Continued on Page 113 220 S. State St. nnn 6 ee crevice information. 
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E,ach of us treasures memories of relaxed and happy days 
when every moment seemed bright and vividly alive. 

You'll find a French Line voyage to Europe recaptures 
this zest for joyous living. 

Your spirits are caught up in the atmosphere of an 
utterly different French holiday. You can enjoy sparkling 
entertainment or dream in your deck chair. Sea breezes 
and the world-famed French cuisine give you the eager 
appetite of a child 

And at voyage’s end, you step off the gangplank re- 
laxed and refreshed for your European adventure ahead. 


Consult your Authorized French Line Travel Agent 








Continued from Page 111 

has been found in all oceans and 
seas, often in a series of layers. Some 
of the mysterious layers rise at night 
and descend at dawn, while others 
remain at constant depth. Aboard 
the Calypso, Edgerton, known to the 
crew as “Papa Flash,” has worked 
for two summers co-ordinating 
soundings with his automatic elec- 
tronic flash cameras lowered into the 
phantom layers. He has made thou- 
sands of photographs in the DSL; 
they show shrimps, jellyfish, sipho- 
nophores, microorganisms—weird co- 
lonial networks of tiny animals. Un- 
til Edgerton devised his cameras 
there were only a few dozen photos 
made in the DSL; now the Calypso 
takes 800 flash photographs in a 
single lowering. Some researchers 
thought it might be caused by a rush- 
hour press of squids. Edgerton has 
found not one squid in 15,000 
photographs. The DSL interests two 
practical camps: economic geogra- 
phers who want to know if it is a 
blanket of edible animals which 
could assure mankind of food in per- 
petuity, and naval tacticians who 
think it may be used to hide deep- 
moving submarines. 

When Edgerton’s cameras go down, 
Cousteau sits on a stool before the 
main echo-sounder in the chart- 
room. He watches the shuttling sty- 
lus draw profiles of the layer and the 
true bottom and the bold diagonal 
line of the cameras going down. 
(Sometimes there is a faint dotted 
diagonal, when the cook has thrown 
an empty can over the side.) When 
the camera penetrates the layer, it is 
completely blotted out. On the graph 
Cousteau has watched whale packs 
sounding and seen their great bulks 
vanish in the DSL. He holds a stop 
watch in one hand, timing the im- 
pulses or “pings” and listens with a 
headset. By listening to them he can 
compose a mental profile of the 
ocean floorand the depth of the layer. 

Mme. Cousteau ships on most 
voyages as purser, nurse and third 
donkeyman. Standing near the winch 
in feathered mules, she seems like a 
model planted for a mad fashion 
shot, but she is actually operating 
the winch for a camera lowering. She 
is on her feet and smiling when the 
Calypso is rolling to thirty degrees 
and taking water in the wheelhouse. 
She comes by her seamanship natu- 
rally, for her family has produced 
three generations of French admirals. 

The roving life gives the Cousteaus 
little time in their studio apartment 
in Paris or their cliff house near Tou- 
lon. The Mediterranean house, Villa 
Baobab, is contrived so that all 
rooms have large plate-glass win- 
dows facing over the sea. An arcade 
runs from the house, past a small 


swimming pool, to a 14th-Century 
stone-mill tower, Cousteau’s study. 
The mantelpiece of the tower is a 
pre-Christian marble Ionic capital 
Cousteau recovered from the sea off 
Tunisia in the wreck of the Mahdia 
Galley, the second classic art ship 
which has been found sofar. The high- 
frequency life of the Cousteaus per- 
mits them few planned social en- 
gagements, but, Once a year, on their 
July wedding anniversary, they usu- 
ally manage to be at home to pro- 
duce a party which becomes notable 
on a coast famous for routs. 

While Cousteau is companiona- 
ble and considerate with people he 
has spells of pessimism about the 
species. He thinks we have an in- 
flated view of our importance in the 
animal kingdom. “Civilization,” he 
says, “is only the means by which 
man adapts to his environment. It 
does not make us superior to the 
shark or the octopus, which meet the 
problem in another way.” He be- 
lieves most creatures he has encoun- 
tered in the sea are maligned by 
writers who have not met them so- 
cially. Cousteau and his diving team 
have swum among rays, mantas, 
congers, morays, sharks, octopuses 
and barracudas again and again and 
never been harmed. Cousteau keeps 
an open mind on sharks. He believes 
they are not smart enough to be pre- 
dictable, and that there are several 
different types of sharks you should 
not allow to surround you. This can 
happen in clouded water. When vis- 
ibility is poor the Calypso lowers the 
human zoo. It is a barred cage re- 
sembling those used to bring lions 
and tigers into a circus ring. When 
sharks come near, the divers may slip 
into the cage and shut the door. 

His friend William Beebe has criti- 
cized Cousteau for failing to add a 
naturalist to his team. However, 
since it has not been possible to carry 
a trained ichthyologist at his elbow, 
Cousteau and the divers study ma- 
rine biology in the technical library 
of the Calypso and learn from scien- 
tists on board. 

The Scripps Institution of Ocea- 
nography at La Jolla, California, 
maintains an Aqualung team. On a 
recent descent, leading diver Conrad 
Limbaugh captured a strange-look- 
ing small fish and handed it to the 
biologist, Carl L. Hubbs, to identify. 
To Professor Hubbs came the pleas- 
urable realization that he had a new 
species. He and Limbaugh conferred 
on a name and came up with icelinus 
cousteaui Hubbs. They wrote Cous- 
teau for permission to christen the 
namesake. Cousteau replied, ““De- 
lighted and honored. Please send a 
photo of icelinus cousteaui Hubbs 
for my wife’s dressing table.” 

THE END 
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The Mountain Lake 


Se parts of this world of earth and water tug at 
every man. They are the immutable, geographic 
yardsticks by which man measures himself seeking answers 
to eternal questions: who and what am I? what is the bit- 
ter business of being? In some lands these cosmic calipers 
are the great deserts; for island habitants there is always 
the sea. But for dwellers on the continental rooftops and 
venturers into the uplands, there is no better Geiger coun- 
ter for the soul than a mountain lake. Wherever it may 
exist, high in the Andes, folded among peaks in the 
Himalayas, or dimpled within some shoulder of the 
Rockies, there is the boon of solitude and silence. Rivers 
roar. Brooks babble. The seas orate. But lakes are silent 
waters and silence is the handmaiden of mystery and wis- 
dom, the forerunner of miracles like the miracle of mist at 
daybreak when the eye wears a wet veil and the forest only 
hints of green and the brash rock hues of midday are only 


enigmas of color to be. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ESTHER HENDERSON (RAPHO-GUILLUMETTE) 


The lake is an unforgettable mural at high noon, a 
high-altitude mirror shielded from winds, wearing a sur- 
face of clouds, some violet from the shadows of surround- 
ing peaks. And there was never a mountain lake without 
a monumental secret. At night when the stars dance 
from below the black surface of icy waters, trapped, for 
all anyone knows, in a volcanic tunnel which leads di- 
rectly into the heart of earth, every old legend lives. Man 
begins to glimpse a fundamental perspective, an identity 
with rock and sky, a oneness with heights. In all the up- 
lands at this season seekers pursue this identity ; some, the 
sportsmen, chasing adventure; others, the viewers, asking 
scenic rejuvenation; still others, the curbstone philoso- 
phers, querying nature. The lake has a reward for all. It is 
as it was. And so is man, and in the same essential relation- 
ship to the deer that drink from its shores, the fish that 
leap from its depths, and the enduring wonder of the for- 


ests that line its banks. THE END 





VERSATILE — BEAUTIFUL 
Hand 
Crafted ‘ see 
Coffee 
Table 


Delightfully dif- 

ferent. Provides | 

an atmosphere of 

informal hospi- 

tality. Overall 

diameter 36”, diameter of removable lazy susan 
18”. Table height 17’. Fashioned from solid 
native woods—walnut or wild cherry. Choice of 
\ighly resistant, satin smooth finishes— $53 up. 
Gateleg, lazy susan, coffee and end tables, cup- 
boards, chests, chairs, bedroom pieces. Guaran- 
teed, open stock. Send 25¢ for photos, wood sam- 
ples, prices. Visitors welcome. Write Dept. A904. 


WINEMILLER'S 
Colonual RaproduBions 


COLOWATER, MICHIGAN 


STOP BEING CONFUSED! 


New Book tells all about 
High Power 
BINOCULARS 


Know BEFORE you buy 


Newes? Precision Optics 
A Million Thrills 
33 Models $9.95 to $125 
Sovings 








43 E. Green 
. Calif. 
= FILL OUT! Meil TODAY! 
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Dutch Water Boy... 


Holds a big 2 quarts—enough to water ati your 
plants with only one fill! Beautiful, patented 
design, finished in antique black, glossy green, 
red or bronze. Made from sturdy, rust-proof, 
terne plate steel. Biggest bargain ever, for $2.98 
postpaid. Guaranteed to please or money back 
(Specify color wanted.) 


Wilde Products, Dept. 49, 2208 Grandview, Cleveland 6, Ohie 


1000 name ano $] 
ADDRESS LABELS 
Your name and address (choice 
of 3 lines) on 1000 fine quality 
ummed labels, WITH PLAS 
IC BOX, only $b-postpaid. Any 
six orders for $5. THIS IS A 
SPECIAL OFFER. Use on sta 





tionery, checks, books, greeting 
cards, records, etc. Satistaction 
uaranteed. Handy Labels, 
10 Jasperson Bidg., Culver City, 
Cali 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO 
LISTEN and LEARN to 


Sain 


Fe, _ 
. aS 


Mrs. Arthur H. Robinson 
1035 Thurmal Avenue 
Rochester, New York 





MODERN GREEK—any of 32 languages available for 
10 DAY FREE TRIAL 


With LINGUAPHONE The World's Standard Conversational 
Method—You Start to SPEAK another language TOMORROW 
or 1T COSTS YOU NOTHING! 
LINGUAPHONE brings the world’s best native langucge teachers 
inte your home. 
For just 20 Minutes a Day you listen to I ngua phone lifelike 
MODERN Kecording They make it easy AND FUN—to learn 
another language AT HOME-—the same natural way you learned 
to speak before you went t chool 

Linguaphone used ‘round the world by schools, colleges, gov 
ernments, businessc (iver 1,000,000 home study student 





10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
Send today for Free booklet that tel about Linguaphone and 
how you may obtain a COMPLETE Course 
choore on 10 day FREE TRIAI 


unit in the lan 











Linguaphone Institute 
1-37-0995 Radice City, New York 20, N. Y 

Please end me your FREE bx 
vile of FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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Th Capezio 


AA i 
that’s 


matched to 


Tapered tartan 

pants of wash- 

able Lorette; 

moss with blue or 

pimento. Sizes 8 to 

16, $13.10 postpaid. 

Sport Oxford of wide- 

wale corduroy in blending 

moss or red; also in black or 
cocoa. ¥2-in. leather heel. 

$10.20 postpaid. Sizes 3 to 11. 
Send for new Fall-Winter catalog. 
Dept. H-10, French Boot Shop, 
541 Main Street, New Rochelle, New York. 





ve tailoring 
CONVERTS OUTDATED 


DOUBLE BREASTED SUITS 


INTO SMART NEW 
SINGLE BREASTED MODELS 


\" Write Dept L for FREE BROCHURE 
and detailed information 
on how we can perform this 
AMAZING TAILORING MIRACLE 


BY MAIL! 


Sid Colburua 
313 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE 
BEVERLY MAAS: CARSE 
leather News—From England! 
FOLDING JEWEL KEEPER 


process 





You can carry your jewels the safe way— “ 
right in your purse with this practical, 
space-saving accessory, fashioned like 

a wallet. Completely chamois-lined, 

it boasts two pockets for jewels, a 

ar ng rod for rings. In softest 

eather, red with grey cham- 

ois, green or black with 

tan. 4" x4\".Only 


$§ ppd. 


Write for 
FREE fall gift 
catalog, today! 


Dept. HY-9, 
27 E. 22nd St., N.Y. 10 


HERE’S HOW 





10 to 16 AAA to EEE 
We SPECIALIZE in large sizes only . . . sizes 10 
to 16; widths AAA to EEE. Low-Tops; Wing 
Tips; Hand-Sewn Moccasins; Cordovaons; 
Dress Oxfords; Work Shoes; Sox; Slip- 
pers; Rubbers. Enjoy the finest in fit, 
comfort, style at amazingly low 
cost. Mail only. Write TODAY for 

FREE Style Book! 


KING-SIZE. INC. 
621 Brockton, Mass. 





BRAND NEW!- Ciadneutacaik'’s 143 


Miniature beauties! Cast in metal and accurately 
scaled. Every minute detail distinctly 
“Authenticast” - famous the 
world over. See them 
all cleorly illustrated 
in catalogue. GET 
yours Tobay! 
35¢ 








Heavy Tank ¥-43 $2.00 





KODACHROME STEREO 35mm KODACHROME 


999 SR 14.95 
5 55 10 50 


5mm ANSCOCHROM 


- 


2.65 6 95 


DEPT F=y 


MODEL FILM COMPANY 





2 Sea bb AY 


College props: This back-to-school time has inspired the 
Shopper to search out addenda that will add both gaiety and practicality 
to youthful quarters and dress. You don’t, however, have to belong to 


the rah-rah set to browse profitably through the collection below. No 


Candy Stripe 

A fine broadcloth shirt with French 
cuffs and a schoolboy 

collar for that younger-than- 
springtime look. 

In charcoal, lipstick red or 

military blue stripes on white ground. 
Sizes 10-18. $6.95, postpaid. 
Dunham’s of Maine, 

64 Maine St., Waterville, Maine. 


Ponyskin Mates 

Matching ponyskin shoes and bags 

for daytime or evening. 

Clutch bag, 8’x4'4”, $10, 

including tax. Capezio pump in black / 
white or brown/ white, $16.20, 

Capezio high-riding boot 

in yellow, red or green, $16.20. Postpaid. 
Sizes 4-11. French Boot Shop, 

541 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Rattan Duo 

Straw accents for a den 

or college room 

that spell neatness. Catchall file 
box, 15”x11”x3”. 

$2.20. 9” wastepaper basket, $2.29. 
Postpaid. "Round 

the World Basket and Gift Shop, 
444 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 16. 


Gay Deceiver 

This silk twill belt is decorated 
with oversize “‘inches’’ and never 
shows your waist more than 

22”, no matter what its true size. 
$5.25. Matching tie, $2. Post- 
paid. In gold, pink or tur- 
quoise. Give waist measurement. 
Brooke Cadwallader, 

120 E. 55th St., N.Y.C. 22. 
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SHOPPER 


matter what your age, if your heart is young and you enjoy your own 


company in a den that is distinctively yours, there is something here to 


interest you. So cheers and good shopping, and don’t forget all the extra- 


curricular delights that are to be found in the columnsadjoining this space. 


Book Trough 

to dress up a desk 

or table. It’s 21” long and its 
movable ends adjust 

to hold books firmly. Of hard 
wood with antique maple, 
pine, wax birch or mahogany 
finish. $4.95, 


postpaid. Templeton Craftsmen, 


Templeton, Mass. 


Time to Save 
This make-believe bejeweled 


ceramic clock is adorned with rhine- 


stones, 


simulated Indian-head pennies 


artificial pearls and 


a 


timely reminder to the 


thrifty. Takes coin sizes up 


to a half dollar. Especially decorative 
on a vanity table. $5.75, 


postpaid. Tisket-Tasket, Garrison, N.Y. 


College Gear 

Cable-stitched cardigan of Shetland 
yarn with tartan ribbon 

binding in navy, gray or white. 
Sizes 36-40. $18.50. Sueded English 
cowhide boots, in sand. 

Women’s sizes, 5—9 (narrow or 
medium), $13.20; men’s, 

6-12 (D and EB), $12.20. Postpaid. 
The Country Store, 


1 Monument St., Concord, Mass. 


Desk Lamp 

There’s a ballpoint-pen set 

in the base of this 
contemporary-styled 14” gooseneck 
metal lamp. In 

red, black, white or blue. 

$4.95, postpaid. 

Jan’s Modern Lamps, Inc., 5 E. 
102nd St., N.Y.C. 29 
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CUCKOO CLOCK 


cucxoos from 
GERMAN 
BLACK 

" FOREST 


Now $4995 
only 

postpaid . . . duty-free 
Shipped Direct 


To You from 
EUROPE 


This low price possible only through our unique 
direct import plan. Genuine, German CUCKOO 
CLOCK with weight and pendulum movement. Ex- 
cellent timekeeper. Cuckoos cheerily every quarter 
hour in clear pleasing voice. HAND CARVED in 
traditional design by the famous Black Forest wood 
carvers. Antique walnut finish. Perfect for den, bed 
room, alcove, child's room or kitchen. Shipped direct 
from Free Europe in export packing with strange 
foreign stamps. Order as gifts, too, each shipped 
direct. (Not more than one addressed to the same 
person.) Send only $3.95 for each. No C.O.D.'s, Post- 
man collects 15¢ foreign packet charge which can't 
be prepaid. Satisfaction-or-money-back guarantee 

SEVEN SEAS IMPORTS, Dept. E509 

1717 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Wort. » @ 


hou, 





SENT ON APPROVAL! 


in 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life. . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval! Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 

order) for 40-page illustrated 

four-color catalog, with detailed 

description of 35mm slides. 
Stereo list free. 


Ernest H. Wolfe (27.0 A 





FROM YOUR COLOR FILMS 


KODACHROME + ANSCOCHROME 
EKTACHROME ANSCO COLOR 
8x10 

$2 


Send for complete price list. 
Fast service—high quality 
Satisfaction or money back 
Authorized Ansco Color Laboratory 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. H-95, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta. Washington 7, D.C. 





PATE OF 


smoked 


Rocky Mountain 
RAINBOW TROUT 


Send $1.00 for sample tin and folder 
= HIGH VALLEY FARM 


COLORADO SPRINGS 3, COLO. 


Carl Zeiss is back! 
First at A&F 


From the brand new Carl Zeiss plant in 
Western Germany we’ve just received 
America’s first shipment of genuine 
Carl Zeiss binoculars distinguishable by 
the new trademark above. 

Re-designed, recalculated, they are 
1955 design throughout . . . new lenses, 
new prisms, new materials, new com- 
pact shape, and, above all, new bril- 
liance. That’s the word ... brilliance... 
that best describes the performance of 
these superb optical instruments. In 
8x 30only. . . « $156.00 plus tax 


Send for Our FALL CATALOG! 
Here’s Fall-in-a-book... 
plete from newest in wearing ap- 
parel to finest in sports equip- 
ment. Ready early September. 


€IBERCROMBIE & FITCH 


MADISON AVE. AT 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
SUMMER SHOP, HYANNIS, MASS 
CHICAGO —VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 


com- 








Imported Fixture #101 
SCREWS INTO SOCKET 


An elegant crystal fixture with screw- 
in top you can hang yourself to elimi- 
nate costly installation. Has tiers of 
hand-cut and hand-polished imported 
prisms. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

8” diam. 1014" h 


3 tiers $235° 


Check or Money Order- 
Express Charges Extra 


PAULEN CRYSTAL CO. 


296 Broadway, Dept. H-95, New York 7, N.Y. 














CADILLAC SUPREME 


BINOCULAR 
Models for every event. 
$39. to $105. 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
MAGNIFICENT PERFORM- 
ANCE, EXTRAORDINARY 

CRAFTSMANSHIP 


please sen CADILLAC OPTICAL CO 
m FR ‘ 


104 E. 25th St., Sent. fi 
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WEAR THE NEW MIRACLE GEM 
THAT’S FAR MORE BRILLIANT - FAR 
LESS COSTLY than 


DIAMONDS, 


GLAMOUR MAGAZINE 
(June 1953 issue) said editorially 
“Is it a diamond? No, but the aver- 
© person would find it hard to 
distinguish this man-made stone 
from the crystallized carbon turned 
out by nature. It's a Jarra Gem.” Yes, JARRA GEMS look like 
the finest diamonds. Their beauty and brilliance are permanent 
Emerald cut rings also available with side baguettes 
FREE BOOKLE tells amazing story of fiery JARRA 
GEMS and shows wide variety of 
earrings, pins, Ladies’ and Men's rings in 14K gold 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
Unset JARRA Gems (1-5 carats) $24 « Carat (Tax Inct.) 
VISIT OUR SHOWROOM 


TEIZSEM CORP. Dept. He 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, §.Y. 
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S AVE! BUY DIRECT FROM 
a THE IMPORTER! BP sperm rhe 


detachable brass buckle. In red, tan, 
. 7 . 

7x, 35 Light Weight Binoculars green, navy, gold or 
Ultra-powerful, yet compact—only 5 inches high and black. Belt and buckle with 
$0 light! Genuine Klaroptar coated lenses, Synchro- ee 
nized center focusing. Weighs only % of regular 7x three initials or name, $2.25. Extra 
binoculars. Prismatic lens system gives needle-sharp 5 . 
definition. Slips easily into coat pocket. We've sold belt, $1.25. Postpaid. 
hundreds at much higher prices. Order by Ne. 170, Give waist measurement. Amy 


Special to readers of this mag- 
azine, including tax and pigskin $34 a5 Abbott, 344 W. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 19. 
. 


case, only 


x, 50 mm be ’ Autograph Pillow 
s Binoculars This gay orlon-filled pillow 


has a column for penciled autographs, 
another for phone numbers. 
Washable, in red, green or brown, 
18” x 12”. $3.95, postpaid. 














Same high quality as our 7x 
35's. Has all above features, in- 
cluding CENTER focusing. 
Handsome pigskin case. Needle- 
sharp viewing even at night. 
Our very BEST value. 


I pe TAS tek 4 


al bee 


No. 147, tax $29. 50 Village Vendors, Brentwood Village, 
Los Angeles 49, Cal. 


3 TURRET 
MICROSCOPE Book Caddy 
100x 200x 300x A clear-plastic book carrier 


Imagine! . TRIPLE re- , , , , : 
SPECIAL! . . « Lowest price Sa Se ee trimmed with cotton plaid binding. 
ever! Brings most distant ob- } ground, polished Achro . 
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from China, Ceylon and India. 
About the only memories of the 
great lost empire remain in the place 
names, in the armbands of the local 
soldiers (the Sri Vijayan battalion) 
and in a particularly pleasing dance 
that is considered necessary to any 
delicately brought-up lady's educa- 
tion—the Gending Sri Vijaya. 

A group of four or six girls per- 
forms this for you as a welcoming 
gesture to a Sumatran house. With 
flowers in their hair and long curling 
strips of gold attached to each finger- 
nail, with the smooth grace that 
Indonesians seem to possess as a 
birthright, the girls dance out the 
meaning of the song. ““We have 
heard for a month of your coming, 
O Prince of Sri Vijaya... .” Witha 
strange subdued longing the girls 
move their hands, clasping and 
spreading them in impatience. “We 
have watched for your coming from 
every direction. .. .’’ The hands with 
their curving gold tips flick first one 
way then the other, the little gold 
hearts hanging like charms from the 
fingernails flash and tremble with 
the movement. “We have made 
many preparations. . . .”” The light- 
est, most economical of gestures in- 
dicate the flowers in the hair, the 
dusting of powder on the face, the 
eyes elongated with kohl, the jewels, 
the dress. ““We await your order... 
we will prepare anything you want, 
the highest or the lowest. 
Fluttering hands, controlled sway- 
ing body, gently rhythmic bare 
feet—all create the pattern of gra- 
cious humility. At last the honored 
guest has come. The lead dancer 
fetches a silver tray holding the 
beautifully carved bowls and pots of 
betel ingredients. Her eyes are al- 
most closed, looking at the ground, 
(it would, of course, be too bold for 
a young girl to look an exalted guest 
full in the face) and she places the 
tray before you. Two of the others 
glide up with spittoons. They all 
dance modestly back to the group, 
and with that, your proper and 
formal welcome is complete. 


The most vigorously modern city 
in Sumatra is Medan in the north, 
the island’s leading town. The 
streets are wide and clean, the houses 
look new and have pleasantly disre- 
garded the old, solid. four-square 
colonialarchitecture. Even the names 
of the bus companies—the Atom 
and Arrow buses, the King Kong 
Express, and my favorite, the Beta 
Hamu, or Let’s Go Bus Company— 
contribute to a feeling of push and 
vitality entirely uncharacteristic of 
equatorial lands. 


Because Medan is so close to 
Malaya, the city has taken on some 
of what a Medanese acquaintance 
described to me as “the knowledge 
of jazz and night-living™ of Singa- 
pore. The most popular dance, for 
instance, is the Serampang Duabelas 
(twelve step) which is particularly 
daring because a man invites a girl 
to dance alone with him. Another 
favorite is considered pretty fast be- 
cause in it a girl hopes her young 
man will come back to her village 
even though “he is leaving for 
further studies at the university” 
and while there may get trapped by 
city pleasures. 

Only the big Medan mosque, with 
its walls of cream-colored wash and 
pale-blue tiles, and the yellow ginger- 
bread fantasy of the Sultan of Deli’s 
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palace give the city a touch of old- 
fashioned Oriental exoticism. For- 
eigners insist that Medan is the best 
place in Indonesia to live. You can 
get things done, they tell you. The 
people are open and expressive 
very different from the reserved 
Javanese. They are experimental, 
willing to try out new ideas, anxious 
to travel. Once when | mentioned 
this to a Javanese friend, she nodded 
distantly, and said, with a slight 
touch of disdain “‘Yes, the Bataks 
are known to be very wandering 
and talking types.” 

Only a couple of hours away 
from Medan is one of Indonesia’s 
most famous beauty spots—cold, 
green Lake Toba, set in high aus- 
tere country like a lunar land- 
scape, a harsh northern beauty of 
sharp volcanic hills, sheer cliffs and 
the crystal air of the high country. 
Far to the north live the fierce 
Aché warriors, who claimed to have 
enlisted the aid of whole graveyards 
of ghosts in their battles against the 
Dutch and insisted that the corpses 
of the people killed in those battles 
never decayed but gave off the 
aroma of flowers. 

Beyond Toba, to the south, are 
the Batak villages with their ex- 
traordinary houses with wildly soar- 
ing roofs, and beyond them the 
tangled mountain country, massive, 
cut by high rift valleys and compli- 


cated with virtually uncharted jun- 
gles, magnificent to look at and 
frightening to get a flat tire in. 

Relatively few people visit this 
part of the country, but anywhere in 
Indonesia you will hear stories of 
Menangkabau. The people are so 
clever, you are told, that Bukittinggi, 
the Menangkabau capital, is the 
only place in the islands where a 
Chinese merchant is not assured of 
success—the local Sumatrans are 
too sharp. The government and poli- 
tics of Indonesia, even though 
Jakarta is their center, are studded 
with people from Menangkabau. 
Almost every significant leader, ex- 
cept President Sukarno, comes from 
Bukittinggi or one of the neighbor- 
ing villages. 

The most popular explanation for 
this amazing output of talent and 
brains is that Menangkabau is one 
of the few genuine matriarchies in 
the world. Women own and admin- 
ister the property. When a woman 
marries, her bridegroom comes to 
live in her house. Her children take 
their maternal name, and most sig- 
nificant of all—when a boy is be- 
tween fifteen and seventeen he is ex- 
pected to leave home and family and 
set out to seek his fortune. This cus- 
tom, they say, accounts for the drive, 
resourcefulness and eminence of 
Menangkabau men. 

Bukittinggi itself, a mountain town 
of singularly insouciant charm, is 
dramatically set between two vol- 
canoes, one extinct, the other ac- 
tive. The Menangkabau description 
is, “*Merapi is sleeping, but its dreams 
of the active one are bad’’—it puffs 
and fumes from time to time. The 
people of Bukittinggi prosaically 
call it Buffalo Gully because its 
deep pastures make such rich graz- 
ing, and because this is supposed 
to be the site of a legendary Bukit- 
tinggi battle. In the days of the Sri 
Vijayan empire, the fighters of South 
Sumatra challenged the mountain 
people to battle. But instead the 
mountain people persuaded them 
to decide the issue by a fight be- 
tween two buffaloes. 

The rich southerners chose an 
enormous animal, a mother who 
would be particularly fierce because 
she was separated from her young; 
the mountain people chose a small 
calf to whose budding horns they at- 
tached a sharp dagger. In the battle 
the southerners’ cow, seeing no dan- 
ger from the mountain calf, stood 
still and allowed the calf to gambol 
to her side and attempt to suckle. 
Immediately, of course, the dagger 
pushed deep into the cow’s belly and 
killed her. The victory went to the 
mountain people and ever since they 
have been called Menangkabau—a 

Continued on Page 121 
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slight corruption of Winning Water 
Buffalo—and their ingenuity and in- 
dependence have been established. 

In Bukittinggi one has the sensa- 
tion of living in a light of peculiar 
clarity, very dry, very uncompromis- 
ing. Each morning and evening one 
of the volcanoes turns slowly purple 
with shadow. The odd acoustics of 
Buffalo Gully bring isolated sounds 
from the villages far down at the foot 
of the cliff, or the rustle of monkeys 
swinging fussily through the trees, 
and usually there is a distant drum- 
ming from one of the mosques or 
from the market because the Men- 
angkabau people have a special 
fondness for drums and use them to 
announce everything from Islam’s 
five daily calls to prayer to a demon- 
stration of a hair oil by a traveling 
medicine man. 

During the day the market place 
acquires a pleasant frivolity from the 
huge colored umbrellas over the 
stalls. There you can buy silk and 
gold or silver formal sarongs or the 
agonizingly intricate filigree orna- 
ments made by local silversmiths. 
From the painted houses with their 
double and treble roofs curving up 
in spires like a buffalo’s horns, whole 
families walk to the Bukittinggi mar- 
ket with their fruit and vegetables. 
The women wear the long Sumatran 
tunic over their sarongs, and the men 
are dressed in chic ankle-length 
trousers made in batiks of bold 
brown, blue and white designs. 


An entertaining way to spend an 
idle evening anywhere in Indonesia, 
but particularly in Bukittinggi, is to 
find the local group of penchak 
dancers and ask them to put on a 
show. Penchak, a tense, rapid, styl- 
ized performance somewhere be- 
tween a fight and a dance, is one of 
Indonesia’s best diversions. This 
combined with the Indonesian pas- 
sion for clubs(there are music, dance, 
football, religious clubs, and more 
mysterious ones with names like The 
Revolutionary Young Men’s Art 
and Charity Society, and the Vic- 
torious Religion and Rhythm Club), 
means that virtually every village in 
Indonesia has its penchak group. It 
combines the excitement of a prize 
fight (without its cruelty) with the 
aesthetic satisfactions of the dance 
(without its abstractions). 

Before I went to Sumatra I had 
seen penchak only in Bali, where it is 
so much more dance than fight that 
often an expert will perform a solo, 
eliminating the idea of conflict en- 
tirely, to an accompaniment of drums 
and cymbals. In Bukittinggi it is 
deadly serious, performed in a si- 
lence broken only by the claps, 
shouts and whispering feet of the 


dancers. Wearing loose black trou- 
sers and tunics, they make a deep 
obeisance before their teacher, sink 
to their knees and touch his hand 
and then their own heart and head. 
They circle the dance area with a 
kind of excited caution. They attack 
with a lightning kick, the blurred 
arc of an arm. Still perfectly in con- 
trol they wrestle with a subtle and 
wicked skill on the ground. They 
make fantastic leaps. A brief unex- 
pected thrust will bring a dagger rat- 
tling to the ground. A headdress will 
fly off, a tunic be covered with dust. 
Yet it never loses the quality of a 
dance. The teacher sits rigidly watch- 
ing every move, ready to stop the 
fight the second he feels that the 
hearts of the dancers have become 
“blinded by the heat of the dance” 
and that they might overdo it 
and injure each other. 

After such a performance we asked 
the chief penchak dancer to show us 
the most difficult movements and 
hand gestures so that we could watch 
with more intelligence. 

“I can’t do that,” he replied, em- 
barrassed. 

“Why not?’’—Indonesians are usu- 
ally most accommodating about ex- 
plaining their arts. 

“Well,” he said seriously, “to 


show you the hardest gestures of 


penchak would involve killing a man.” 

We explained that we wanted only 
to understand what the movements 
were, and when with a rather nerv- 
ous partner he slowly demonstrated, 
we realized that with Bukittinggi 
penchak you could indeed kill a man. 
It needs two almost invisible hand 
gestures and one accurate and vi- 
cious kick. The whole thing takes 


I suppose everyone has a dream 
trip he plans to take when he has 
money enough and time. Mine is a 
very unhurried wandering in a large 
sailboat through the islands of Indo- 
nesia, returning to places I have par- 
ticularly liked, exploring islands that 
sound interesting, or which have 
good beaches, or pleasing legends, 
or simply attractive names. I would 
certainly spend some time, for in- 
stance, on an island off the west 
coast of Sumatra called Nias, a 
weird, forbidding island that main- 
tains, almost unchanged, its New 
Stone Age culture. From the ocean 
you can see fortress villages built on 
hills and roads of great stone steps 
leading up to them. The island is 
studded with mysterious stone mon- 
uments, enormous slabs six feet 
high—altars perhaps from some an- 
cient sacrificial rite?—and used by 
the islanders as measures for high- 


jumping contests that are part of 


their religious ceremonies. If you 
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ask the meaning of the high-jump 
competitions, they tell you only, 
“Power belongs to the man who can 
jump high.” 

If you press the point you are told 
a legend of the days when Sumatra 
was a patchwork of warring king- 
doms and Nias was frequently raided 
for slaves. ““To jump high brought a 
man safety. When an enemy ap- 
proached there was no time for any- 
one to put down a ladder from the 
houses” (which were, and still are, 
built on stilts), “he had only time 
enough to leap directly into a house 
and save his life.” 

I would try to get to Nias for one 
of their feast days, to see the shuf- 
fling, leaping dances performed in a 
most extraordinary costume—a 
flared, 17th Century Portuguese 
jacket worn over a G-string fastened 
with a colossal button which is 
covered with the teeth of wild ani- 
mals. The dancer’s props are a long 
spear and a wooden shield carved 
to look like an alligator. 

My island hopping would, of 
course, take me to Kalimantan (Bor- 
neo) and the little kingdom of Pon- 
tianak. From there a wide river leads 
up to the Dyak country with its spe- 
cial tribal civilization and its inquisi- 
tive, friendly people. On the trip in- 
land you see villages of river houses 
backed by the jungle; acres of blue 
water hyacinths drifting down to the 
sea and the long river canoes speed- 
ing between villages. In the Dyak 
country the people wear short tight 
sarongs fastened with belts of silver 
coins; they don’t trust paper money 
and on the few occasions they can- 
not barter for their needs they use 
Mexican or U. S. silver dollars. The 
men of the village greet you and with 
correct Dyak formality offer you air 
minum or susu—literally, “water” or 
““milk”’—but whichever you choose, 
you will still be served wine. Be- 
fore you drink, you will be invited 
to walk up a tilted tree trunk, into 
the house of the chief of the Dyak 
village, properly seated on the floor; 
then with etiquette satisfied, conver- 
sation and questions begin. All this, 
of course, is on the southeast coast 
of Kalimantan—a place that is rela- 
tively simple to reach. 

For more rugged adventuring, you 
can take the long journey north to 
the wild and unexplored mountains 
of Central Kalimantan, to the unpre- 
dictable country of the hill tribes. 

Eastward the island of Sulawesi 
(Celebes) lies like an eccentric orchid 
between Kalimantan and Malaku. 
Makassar, the capital, sounds won- 
derfully exotic, but turns out to be 
rather dowdy. It has, however, one 
moment of the day when it is roman- 
tically beautiful; immediately after 
sunset the fleets of square-sailed fish- 


ing boats come in between the is- 
lands of Makassar Bay; the beaches 
turn gold and the lichened walls of 
18th Century Fort Rotterdam be- 
come an odd purplish velvet; the 
women along the sea wall, their 
heads covered with lace and muslin 
shawls, their faces powdered dead 
white for beauty, stand in that mo- 
ment of early evening to watch the 
boats come in. 

Makassar’s markets and docks 
have particular exuberance because 
the people of Sulawesi have the most 
uninhibited sense of color of any 
Indonesians. In most of the country 
the subdued batiks of Java make up 
the smart dress, but in Makassar the 
men lounge around the quays in fab- 
ulous sarongs of fuchsia and tur- 
quoise. They pedal briskly down the 
streets on bicycles or pedicabs in 
heavy luminous silks checked with 
yellow and pink, striped with purple 
and orange. They pay up to forty 
dollars for a three-yard length of 
their own brilliant materials—even 
the poorest coolie seems to own at 
least one such sarong—and even the 
chic Jogjakarta styles are too tame 
for the gaudy Sulawesi taste. Up 
country, the Toraja tribes express 
their intoxication with color in their 
short bright cotton loincloths and 
the wooden walls of their fantastic 
horned houses which they paint red 
and white and green and decorate 
with buffalo heads. 

One of the most attractive island 
journeys is also one of the most ac- 
cessible: a few days on a coastal 
freighter takes you along the north 
shore of Java, calling at the charm- 
ing port towns with the magical 
names—Cheribon, Semarang, Sura- 
baya. After Surabaya comes the 
special and enchanted island of Bali. 

Indonesians are apt to be both 
puzzled and irritated by the foreign- 


er’s enthusiasm for Bali. Often when 
I have talked about that incredible 
island with Indonesians (admittedly, 
with a rather uncritical excitement) 
I have noticed that they get the same 
look of exasperated boredom that 
Indians get if you rave about the 
Taj Mahal. They point out that other 
parts of Indonesia are more beauti- 
ful (which is true), that Sundanese 
music is more highly developed, that 
the palace dancing of Solo and 
Jogjakarta is more exquisite, that 
Bali has no literature, has produced 
virtually no intellectuals, (all equally 
true). But the Balinese have a charm 
so overwhelming that if I had to sug- 
gest only one place in Asia to visit, 
it would certainly be Bali. 

By now Balinese music and danc- 
ing are both famous, and to a smaller 
extent so is Balinese sculpture; but 
what makes Bali so much more than 
simply a living museum of impres- 
sive artistic achievement is the acces- 
sible and relaxed appeal of the peo- 
ple—impossible to describe if you 
haven't been there, impossible to 
forget if you have. 

Once I asked a Balinese friend 
why visitors were so impressed with 
his island. 

He said, “How can I answer? 
That is a foreigner’s question.” 

“But you must have wondered,” I 
insisted, “especially since so many 
tourists come here?” 

“Perhaps,” he suggested doubt- 
fully, “‘they are unhappy in their own 
country? Perhaps that is why they 
travel? Balinese are more calm in 
their minds.” 

And certainly, it is an extraordi- 
nary experience to live in a place 
where you are surrounded entirely 
by happy people. 

Beyond Bali the long broken arc 
of islands continues all the way to 
Irian (New Guinea) and eventually 
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alligator items. 


Madjapahit 2, Jakarta, Indonesia. 





CLIMATE: Yearly average temperature is eighty degrees; in Jakarta the aver- 
age temperature of the hottest month (October) is only two or three degrees 
higher than that of the coolest (January). Most comfortable months are June 
and July, which are comparatively cooler and drier. Rainy season is September 


CLOTHING: Wear your coolest, thinnest washable clothing. Indonesian 
laundries are excellent and offer one-day service. For men, daytime wear is 
sports shirt and tropical-weight trousers. Ties are customary, jackets unneces- 
sary. In the evenings, palm beach or white linen suits for men, and cool, in- 
formal afternoon or dinner dresses for women. 


SHOPPING: Characteristic buys: batiks (the handsomest are handmades 
from Jogjakarta); sarongs (look for red-and-gold silk ones from Palembang, or 
the rarer blue-and-silver); Balinese wood carvings and paintings; puppet dolls 
and shadow figures from the dramas; filigree silver jewelry; snake-skin and 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS AND CUSTOMS: A valid passport and visa are 
necessary and entrance requirements are complicated. Customs inspection is 
rigid, taking in your pockets as well as your luggage. 

FOR INFORMATION: Indonesian Consular Office, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


York, or 700 Montgomery Street, San Francisco; the Indonesian Embassy, 
2020 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., or Nitour, Inc., Djalan 
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to Australia. Each island has its spe- 
cial distinction and its special attrac- 
tion. Even anthropologists and ar- 
chaeologists have scarcely begun the 
enthralling business of exploring 
those islands, and for the traveler 
there are virtually no guides except 
their own sense of adventure. For 
instance, Lombok, next to Bali, is 
odd because it marks the line where 
Asia stops and Australasia begins, 
in flora and fauna at least, where 
tigers and man apes vanish, and 
Australia’s cockatoos and marsupi- 
als begin. 

Komodo, further to the east, is 
perhaps best known as the only 
place in the world where “‘dragons” 
still exist—actually they are enor- 
mous, prehistoric-looking lizards. 
Sumba is famous for the great herds 
of horses that roam the island and 
which have so affected the local cul- 
ture that for ceremonial occasions 
and dances the people decorate them- 
selves with horsetails and perform 
strange stamping movements punc- 
tuated with a sort of whinnying 
shout. Flores is known for its many- 
colored lakes and the mysterious 
ceremonies of magic that are con- 
nected with them. 

I suppose one could continue to 
sail among the islands of Indonesia 
for years, always discovering new 
places and customs, never exhaust- 
ing the possibilities and the interest 
of the country. An American friend 
of mine who was soon to leave Indo- 
nesia once listed for me the things 
she would miss most: the sight of 
school children walking down the 
road in the rain, each solemnly car- 
rying a large banana leaf as an um- 
brella; the people bathing in the riv- 
ers—the Indonesian skin, extraordi- 
narily lovely at any time, acquires a 
startling glow with the water and the 
evening light; the offhand grace of a 
Balinese woman tying up her hair in 
a faded towel; the Sundanese hill- 
sides sculptured with huge, green 
rice terraces; the young men of a 
village tensely crouching around a 
cockfight; a farmer in a wide palm 
hat with two sheaves of rice slung 
from a pole across his shoulder, trot- 
ting with that special bouncing gait 
that makes the rice shiver golden in 
the sun; the supreme elegance of an 
old Jogjakarta lady, gray hair knot- 
ted high, shoulders a little stooped, 
the knife-edged pleats of her kain 
fanning out, as she walks very slowly 
down the road. 

After you have traveled in Indo- 
nesia there will always be moments 
and memories and pictures in your 
mind that capture the special qual- 
ity of the country—a mixture of sim- 
plicity and charm, cultivation and a 


quite unconscious beauty. 
THE END 
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TRETCH THE LOVELY LAZY Days of 
S summer an extra month or two by 
planning a visit to this balmy oceanside 
resort. A health-building rest before the 
rigors of winter set in will do you a 
world of good. A few spendthrift hours 
just relaxing on our sundecks, a brisk 
turn along the 8-mile Boardwalk in the 
bracing salt air, a workout in our roof- 
top health baths, a meal to warm the 
heart of an epicure, a sound sleep to 
the lullaby of the surf —no man has 
really lived until he’s enjoyed this mag- 
nificent luxury, so reasonably priced. 


Rates at Chalfonte 
start at $12 for two 


Rates at Haddon 
Hall start at $14 
Jor two 

European Plan 

For American Plan‘ 
(three meals) add $7 
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WHERE THE 
PILGRIMS LANDED 


Continued from Page 101 


From the beginning, the efforts of 
Plymothians to honor the town’s 
past and promote its fame centered 
around the Rock. As early as 1769 a 
group of young gentlemen formed 
the Old Colony Club and instituted 
Forefathers’ Day, celebrating the 
occasion by paying special homage 
to a boulder at the foot of Leyden 
Street, which, according to a tenuous 
thread of evidence, was the one upon 
which the founding fathers had 
landed. Unfortunately the club did 
not survive the Revolution, but, in 
1774 a group known as the Liberty 
Boys assumed enthusiastic responsi- 
bility for Forefathers’ Day. Assem- 
bling thirty teams of oxen, they se- 
cured chains around the venerable 
Rock, which promptly broke in two, 
the larger half settling into its bed of 
sand. The smaller half was dragged 
in triumph up Leyden Street to 
Town Square. 

With the bicentenary celebration 
of 1820 America’s Home Town be- 
gan to achieve more than local rec- 
ognition. Daniel Webster delivered 
a stirring address and the newly 
formed Pilgrim Society dedicated it- 
self to perpetuating the fame of Plym- 
outh by the erection of “durable 
monuments.”’ The Pilgrim Society’s 
first effort was Pilgrim Hall, the 
sedate structure in Greek Revival 
style that now embellishes Main 
Street and that contains an enor- 
mous potpourri of Pilgrim memora- 
bilia. It was only natural that the 
Society should covet the Rock in 
Town Square. Accordingly, in 1834 
the famous boulder was carted to 
Pilgrim Hall and dumped into a pit 
where an iron fence protected it 
against further vandalism. Finally, 
in 1880, the Rock was reunited with 
its abandoned half on the beach 
near the foot of Leyden Street. But 
with the approach of the tercente- 
nary celebration of 1920 the town 
fathers, embarrassed by the fact that 
the Rock lay so far from the water, 
moved it down to the high-tide mark. 

Probably the most widely known 
organization founded to “‘perpetu- 
ate to a remote posterity” the mem- 
ory of the Pilgrim fathers is the 
General Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants. Formed in 1897, the So- 
ciety today has an elite membership 
of 8000-odd lineal descendants, in- 
cluding Harry Lillis Crosby, better 
known as Bing. Headquarters for 
the Society are at the Winslow 
House, a much altered Colonial man- 
sion which fittingly overlooks the 
ocean and the Rock from the foot of 
North Street. One of the few 18th 
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Century houses in the town, it was 
built by the great-grandson of the 
Pilgrims’ third governor. 

During the triennial conference of 
the Society last September, some 500 
delegates from all over the United 
States convened in Plymouth. At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, a 
member of the Society, addressed 
the conclave, and an international 
note was added by the arrival of a 
special gift from the Dutch govern- 
ment. It was a brick from the house 
in Leyden where John Robinson, the 
Pilgrims’ beloved elder, had lived 
during their lengthy sojourn in Hol- 
land. More than anyone else, Rob- 
inson was responsible for the Pil- 
grims’ decision to settle in the New 
World, yet he never reached Amer- 
ica himself. The conference also 
adopted the song Our Mayflower by 
Marie Rich Rockwood as the nat- 
ional theme song of the Society. 


“|. . We'll sing a song of the 
Mayflower 

Which landed at Plymouth Rock 

With the brave little band 

Who came to our land 

And gave us our Pilgrim stock.” * 


Surprisingly, Plymouth still con- 
tains a remarkable number of May- 
flower descendants variously esti- 
mated at from 200 to 500. Of these, 
fifty-odd are members of the Soci- 
ety. Prominent among them are 
Ellis W. Brewster, head of famed 
Plymouth Cordage Company and 
president of the Pilgrim Society, and 
Philip H. Barnes, owner of Barnes’ 
Worsteds, Inc., in nearby Kingston. 

““My family has always lived in 
Plymouth,” says Mr. Barnes, who is 
descended from no less than seven 
Mayflower passengers. “I grew up 
with the Mayflower story, just as my 
father and grandfather did, and just 
as my two sons will. Of course, my 
sons didn’t take much interest in it 
when they were very young, and I 
didn’t either. When you're young, 
tradition is a nuisance. But as you 
grow older it all takes on meaning.” 

Mr. Barnes illustrates this point 
with a story that concerns his sons, 
Philip, Jr., and Souther: “Back in 
1945 when the boys were still in their 
early teens I got a phone call from 
old Theodore Adams. He was a hun- 
dred years old in 1945 and I guess he 
knew he couldn’t have many more 
years to live. He asked me to send 
the boys down to his house. Well, 
they stopped by his house that after- 
noon and he told them the story of 
the Pilgrims. He told them the story 
of the Mayflower’s landing as it had 
been told to him by Ephraim Har- 
low, who had heard it from Ebenezer 


*Copyright 1953 by Marie Rich Rockwood—May- 
flower Music, Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Cobb, who had heard it from Pere- 
grine White, who was one of the 
seven Pilgrims from whom our fam- 
ily is descended. The boys were a lot 
more interested in their Mayflower 
heritage after that.” 

The freshest perspective on Plym- 
outh is offered by the town’s most 
youthful organization, Plimoth Pl.zn- 
tation, Inc., which was formed in 
1947 to “preserve the heritage the 
Pilgrims created for all Americans.” 
It is responsible for two of the town’s 
finest historical exhibits: First House, 
a reproduction of the thatched-roof 
dwellings that were put up along 
Leyden Street in the winter of 
1620-21, and a replica of the Old 
Fort and Meeting House that Myles 
Standish constructed on Burial Hill. 
Built on the broad, grassy sward on 
either side of the Rock and manned 
by an attractively costumed crew of 
“Pilgrims,” these two excellent ex- 
hibits attracted half a million visitors 
last year. Plans are now under way 
to build a $500,000 full-scale repro- 
duction of the Mayflower. 

What makes Plymouth so enjoy- 
able is that visitors can alternate a 
morning of sight-seeing withan after- 
noon at the beach, or a deep-sea- 
fishing expedition, or a sail in the 
harbor, or by a round of golf at the 
lush Plymouth Country Club. Or 
they can take a leisurely drive to 
nearby Duxbury where Myles Stand- 
ish, John and Priscilla Alden, the trio 
made famous by Longfellow’s epic, 
are buried, and where the Myles 
Standish Monument looks across 
the wide harbor toward Plymouth. 

Or they may enjoy an afternoon’s 
jaunt to Edaville. Located in South 
Carver, just a few miles from Plym- 
outh, Edaville claims to be the 
largest cranberry plantation in the 
world, covering more than 1800 
of the county’s 14,000 acres of bogs, 
and producing over 10,000 barrels 
of berries a year. But Edaville’s chief 
claim to fame rests more upon the 
five-and-one-half-mile narrow-gauge 

Continued on Page 126 
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Beautiful Sylvan Lake located in the Black Hills, 
South Dakota is a popular spot for vacationists. 
From the State-owned lodge located on its shore, 
travelers may climb to the summit of Harvey Peak, 


highest point east of the Rockies. 





Every season is the perfect vacation-time at Grand Hotel, Point Clear, Alabama. On its square mile of landscaped grounds 
on Mobile Bay, the traveler may relax in the temperate southern climate and enjoy a variety of sports and recreation. 


Whether you drive a Hertz car from home to vacation spot or take a plane or train 
and have a Hertz car waiting for you at your destination, Hertz service 
can make your vacation much more enjoyable. And Hertz rental rates 
make it easy to save money at the same time! For example, this is what it will cost 
you for a clean new Ford Fordomatic or other fine car in Mobile, Alabama. ; 
For driving 200 miles in a week, going wherever and whenever you want, Renowned Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, is 
you will pay only $50.50. If there are five riding, the cost is reduced the longest single suspension-type bridge in the world. 
to $10.10 per person. (Rates vary slightly in different cities and 
convertible rates are slightly higher.) Hertz furnishes all gasoline, 
oil...and proper insurance for the entire rental period—at no extra cost! 


HERTZ SERVICE: “2 ¢2 and how to get... 


This is just one of many scenic wonders that greets 


the traveler in and around historical San Francisco. 


Simply look in your telephone directory under “H" for your To be sure of a Hertz car locally or in another city, make a 
nearest Hertz office. Show your driver's license and proper identi- reservation in advance. Any Hertz office will make one for you, 
fication at the office and off you go in a car as private as your anywhere, for any time. Always insist on Hertz! 


om Rent pees a day, week or longer. It's as easy as check- Hertz Rent A Car Service is available at nearly 900 offices 
ing into your hotel. in over 550 cities throughout the world. For your convenience, 
Hertz issues Charge Cards to qualified individuals and firms, and 


For the entire rental period, Hertz furnish T] li il 
P a eo one honors Air Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 


... Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and 

$100.00 deductible collision protection—at no extra cost! If you Additional Information—call your nearest Hertz office or— 
pay for additional gasoline or oil on your trip, Hertz will reim- write or phone Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. 395, 218 South 
burse you for the full amount. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


TZ R A C: SYSTE M Now serving you in more than 550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, New Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, 
ent ar Puerto Rico, Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and italy. 
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THE TIMES ALWAYS FLY 
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CHARLES MUNCH Projession: Conductor 
of the Boston Symphony 
DESTINATION: PARIS 


THEY’RE AIR-WISE 


JEANNE OWEN Profession: Exec. Secretary, 
The Wine and Food Society of New York 
DESTINATION: THE RIVIERA 


THEY LOVE LUXURY 
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GEORGE NELSON Profession: Architect 
and Industrial Designer 
DESTINATION: ROME 


THEY PAY NO MORE 


THE ONLY DAILY NON-STOP tourist and first 
class flights in Super “C” Constellations to Paris and 
Mexico from New York. Non-stop Boston to Paris 
every Saturday. Tourist and first class flights from Chicago 
and Montreal every Wednesday and Saturday. 
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AIR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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railroad that circles the plantation. 
The only running two-foot-gauge 
railroad in America today, the Eda- 
ville was developed by Ellis Atwood 
partly as a hobby and partly as a 
means of handling the freight prob- 
lems of his cranberry kingdom. Loco- 
motives and rolling stock were sal- 
vaged from defunct Maine railroads 
of the last century and include a 
Farmington and Rangely parlor car 
complete with mahogany paneling 
and plush swivel seats. 

Long before Mr. Atwood’s 
death, a few years ago, the rail- 
road was attracting thousands of 
curious tourists. Today the vener- 
able engines and cars carry tens of 
thousands of Edaville visitors every 
spring, summer and fall as well as 
during the Christmas season, when 


beautiful lighted displays are erected 
at the station and along the track. 

If ever you find yourself in Plym- 
outh, late on a summer night when 
the town is asleep, an odd thing may 
happen to you. Perhaps you've just 
returned to your hotel after a con- 
cert or an art show at the Plymouth 
Rock Center of Music and Art in 
Duxbury, or perhaps you've been 
out Manomet way to see a play at 
the Priscilla Beach Summer Thea- 
tre. But instead of heading back to 
your hotel and to bed, you linger in 
the empty streets, feeling the cool 
salt touch of the ocean, listening for 
something that has no sound. 

Then it happens. If you are alone, 
you just start walking. If someone is 
with you, you'll hear yourself saying, 
“*Let’s walk down to the beach and 
look at the Rock....” THE END 





COMING NEXT MONTH 


A native son writes of the Keystone State’s deep simplicity, 
its historic greatness and the astonishing variety it offers patriot 
or vacationer, sportsman or lover of scenery. 


PENNSYLVANIA, by Conrad Richter 


Part One of an intimate portrait of the 


world’s greatest man of music. 


TOSCANINI, by Samuel Chotzinoff 


She casts a spell like no city on earth, this magic floating isle 
of ribboned gondoliers, winding canals and ancient palaces. 


VENICE, by Sean O’Faolain 


Arizona’s second largest city is a blend of never-ending sunshine 
and overtones of Old Spain. A Southwesterner reports on 


TUCSON, by Frank Waters 


Wonderful tips from San Francisco’s top Chinatown chefs, 
including recipes for their most cherished specialties. 
HOW TO GET THE BEST CHINESE FOOD, by Jade Snow Wong 


A warm remembrance of ten happy—and wild—childhood years. 
Another in HOLIDAY’s series by noted writers on their home towns. 
NOBODY GOES BACK TO THE BRONX, by Jerome Weidman 


Thailand, with its tinkling temple bells, its yellow-robed monks and 
exotic dancers, is being happily rediscovered by travelers. 


SIAM, by Christopher Rand 


An adventurous journey through lands along the Persian Gulf, 
where pirates roamed and where slavery still exists. 
LAND OF THE SHEIKS, by Hammond Innes 


When an international soccer match is played abroad, only the 
U.S. Ambassador has normal blood pressure. 
Another in HOLIDAY’s series on the Lure of Sports. 
THE WORLD’S FAVORITE GAME, by Frederic Morton 
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Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One; a European Bargain Paradise; 
Carolyn Ramsey’s story of a Cajun cruise through Louisiana’s 
great Atchafalaya Basin; Spain’s most fashionable woman; and many 
other features of enduring interest . . . in your October HOLIDAY. 


DON’T MISS NEXT MONTH'S HOLIDAY! 
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IT’S DELICIOUS...14 oz. 
dry Seagram’s Golden Gin over 
plenty of ice...add tonic water 
and a slice of lemon or lime. 


Those who know their 
“oie §=©Gin and Tonic like the 
Se = Scagram Seabreeze 


best of all! 


It’s America’s Perfect Gin and Tonic made only with 


SEAGRAM’S GOLDEN GIN 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 
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Thave you ever seen Paris alight by night?...searched for art in quaint, 
old Montmartre?...had croissants and café on the Champs-Elysées... you haven't? 
Well, you can! It's much easier and less expensive than you think 
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see so much of France even in two weeks. For the trip of:your life, see your 


travel agent today! For booklets and maps, write: Dept. H-14, Box 221, New York 10, N. Y 
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